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Conductei by Pastors of Congregational Churcher, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to ai columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. G. B, Cuzever, 
DD. (C.), Rev. H. W. Brecuer ( *), and Mrs, 
H. B.Srowz (H. B. 8.) 
CORRESPONDENTS 

from different sections of the Union; from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Holy Land, have been engaged to write for 
the columns of THIS JOURNAL. 


Che Independent. 








“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD 


TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIRTH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Our Special Contributors. 


PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES. 

Notice was given, some two. years ago, that we 
were preparing a collection of hymns and tunes, 
adapted to the wants of congregations. Since then, 
inquiries have been frequently making when the 
work would be Jssued? The book is completed, 
and has been put into the printer’s hands, and will 
be issued with all practicable dispatch. 

The work has grown out of the belief that of 
whatever use a choir might be, the music in our 
public Christian assemblies should be, characteris- 
tically, Concakcarionat., This work is designed to 
aid in the development of that result. It puts into 
the hands of every member of the congregation, 
both the hymns and the tunes to which they are 
to be It is, in fact, two books in one, a 
bymn-book and a music-book. There are about 
1,300 hymns, and about 400 tunes. The hymns 
cover the ground usually occupied by both psalms 
and hymns. Several hundred hymns will be found 
in it not hitherto used in our ordinary collections. 

The book will be of such a size, as in reading 
books, is generally agreed to be the most conveni- 
ent, namely, the octave. 


sung. 


We have spared no pains to render this work 
rich in materials for social and prayer-meetings, for 
times of religious awakening, for missionary and re- 
form-meetings. At the same time, the hymns usu- 
ally employed in stated public worship have been 
included, and upon the topics of Christ’s life, of 
Christian experience in all its diversities, great 
numbers of hymns have been added not hitherto 
found combined in any one collection. The musi- 
cal department of this work has been in the charge 
of Mr. John Tundell and Rev. Charles Beecher. 

It will contain not only the standard tunes for 
the congregation, but likewise the best of those re- 
ligious melodies which have been used in revivals 
all over the country. 

The amount of work which has been bestowéd 
upon this work, cannot be understood except by 
those who have undertaken similar labors. Many 
books combining tunes and hymns have been is- 
sued ; but they have been small, and designed sim- 
ply for the lecture-rroom. We are not aware that 
any attempt has been hitherto made to provide a 
book for the whole want of the church—public and 
private—combining its whole psalmody with appro- 


nature which surrounds it. So with No. 105, the 
fields are there, the trees are there, but no sunlight 
warms them, no shadow cools them, no air invests 
them. In “the Old Mill” we have, after some sort, 
a daguerreotype of certain clapboards, rents, cracks, 
knot-holes, and other customary features of a ruin, 
but, however well it may. be conceded that this is 
done, it must be conceded also, that there is no- 
thing more. The Mill occupies the entire canvas, 
and constitutes the whole picture. So far as the 
ordinary spectator is concerned there is no history, 
no sentiment connected with it, no excuse for its 
existence; and, although this picture is more pleas- 
ing than the others by the same hand, it shows the 
same want of purpose and feeling that makes them 
poor. For it may be briefly stated that to paint a 
picture merely for the sake of truth is as insufficient 
a motive as to paint one for the sake of trying col- 
ors. If actual truth of representation were all, then 
a faithful portrait of a lamp-post or a cane-bottomed 
chair ought to be equally valuable with a faithful 
portrait of the human face, and Mr, Warren’s “ Old 
Mill,” Mr. Stiflman’s “ Study on Upper Saranac 
Lake,” and Mr. Coleman’s “Study from Nature,” 
ought all to take the same rank in our estimation. 
But nothing can be more plainly marked than the 
difference between them, and as an illustration of 
our subject it will be well to look at them for a mo- 
ment. Mr. Coleman’s picture, ‘‘ A Study from Na- 
ture,” is a truthful protraiture of a passage of reeds, 
rushes, flowering plants and grasses bordering a 
runnel. It is false in color, because the painter was 
so earnest in getting the true form and arrangement 
of the objects, that he neglected their color, but it 
lisa beautifully grouped assemblage of beautiful, 
natural objects, rendered in all points but one— 
that of color—with absolute truth to nature. 

Mr. Stillman’s picture, ‘‘ Study on Upper Saranac 
Lake,” is an elaborate and truthful portraiture of 
tree trunks. There is a distant view of some hills, 
and there is also a bit of water, but the subject of 
the picture is the tree trunks. There is no light 
on the picture, and no air—for the same reason 
that the color in Mr. Coleman’s picture is false, be- 
cause the artist was too much engaged in getting 
every thing he saw into his picture, just as he saw 
it, to think of light and air. The trees are uninter- 
esting and seem dead; the center of the picture is 
occupied by a hemlock tree, growing, or trying to 
grow from between two rocks, its head being broken 
off and its leafless branches having a very dispirited 
and ragged look. The picture, therefore, may be 
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BOOKS NOTICED. 


| 


We rejoice in the appearance from the press of 
Robert Carter & Brothers of the original ‘ Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest,” by Richard Baxter, whole and un- 
abridged. It is not only without abridgment, but 
also the modern editor (the Rev. John Johnston 
Oarruthers, minister of Toxteth Park Chapel, 
Liverpool,) has enriched the pages with some valu- 
able illustrative notes, besides translations of all the 
Latin notes contained in former editions. *There is 
also a valuable memoir of Baxter, and an Essay 
introductory to the work. The volume is an octavo 
in double columns, and in good-sized type, so that 
it is mechanically easy to read. It only needs the | 
heart to relish. 

Comparing this edition with one in our posses- 
sion, printed in 1658, which is the seventh edition, 
revised by the author, we find that Mr. Carruthers 
has omited Baxter’s original dedication of the whole 
to his dearly-beloved friends, the inhabitants of the 
borough and foreign of Kidderminster, both magis- | 
trates and people, dated at Kidderminster Jan. 15; 

649, Also, what Baxter calls the Premonition, giv- | 





} 
| 


ing some account of his alterations and additions in | 
the second edition, and acquainting the reader with 
the main design of the work, and beseeching him | 
for his soul’s sake, that he will use it accordingly. 
There are some pithy things in these documents. | 


- | 
‘Mer learned in booka.” sev “ ° : ; + 
Men have learned in books,” says Baxter, “that | mined to fix the spectator in the dilemma of despis- 


God is the chief good, and only the enjoyment of 
him in heaven will make us happy; 2ut their 
hearts do not unfeignedly take him to be so; anc 
they look for heaven as a reserve when they can 
keep their worldly happiness no longer. This is 
the self-deluding religion of thousands. Reader, I 
pray God bring this close to thy heart, that it may 
awake thee to a godly jealousy, to see that thy 
heart deceive thee not in this one point. Oh, how 
many professors of zeal in religion, of much know- 
ledge and excellent tongues, and blameless conver- 
sations in other things, do yet so eagerly mind the 
world and the flesh, and subtilly evade every dan- 
ger, and distinguish themselves out of every duty 
that is very dear or inconsistent with their worldly 
happiness, ‘hat it is most evident they never cor- 
dially took God for their portion and happiness, 
When men lay not their foundation in sincerity, 
they may build all their lives to little purpose, and 
the fall will be great, when this sand deceives 
them,” 

The miscellaneous works of Matthew Henry have 
also been published by the Carters, in two large 
octavo volumes. Somewhat strange it is that these 
exceedingly valuable volumes have never before 
been republished in this country. They are rich 
and precious in the treasures of devout thought, 
happy illustration, felicities of style, pointedness 
of remark, terse and proverbial expressions. The 
originalities and excellencies characteristic of the 
long-admired commentator are to be found in his 


. sermons, tracts, biographical memoirs and general 


compositions. These volumes are edited with an 
illustrative preface, by J. B. Williams, Esq., and are 
apparently the same edition as published in London 
in 1830, in one very large octavo volume. The 
present edition, in two volumes, is by far the most 
convenient. 

In the same style with the preceding volumes, 
that instructive and useful work, “‘The History of 
the Bible,” by John Fleetwood, D. D., has also been 
published by the Carters, with illustrative engrav- 
inga. A great amount of information is here en- 
bodied, both historical and critical, in perspiucous 
language and style, under the guidance of a devout 
and discriminating piety. There is added to the 
work a valuable disquisition on the Book of Job. 


0. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


Nos. 105, 119, 185. A. W. Warren. 

No. 119, “ The Old Mill.” It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the painter of this picture is also’ the 
painter of the other two that bear his name. Not 
that this one is remarkably good, but that the others 
fali far below even the moderate excellence attained 
init. “The Old Mill” is a faithful picture of the 
ruined house, but not an equally faithful one of the 








called an unpleasingly grouped assemblage of un- 
pleasing natural objects, rendered, so fur as mere 
| form is concerned, with absolute truth to nature. 
| Mr. Warren’s picture is a truthful portraiture of 
a wooden barn tumbling to pieces. It has no light 
| and no air init. Itis, therefore, an unpleasing ob- 
ject of art unpleasingly arranged, and presented, 
so far as form is concerned, with absolute truth to 
the reality. 

Now, setting aside at present the great beauty 
and tender feeling with which Mr. Coleman’s grass- 
es and spireas are painted, we claim that his picture 
is more valuable than the other two, from the fact 
that it is a beautifully grouped assemblage of beau- 
tiful, natural objects. Itis superior to Mr. Still- 
man’s in the very fact that this last is an unpleas- 
ing assemblage of unpleasing natural objects, and 
both are better than Mr. Warren’s, which 1S not an 
object of nature at all, but of art, and not a pleasing 
object of art either. So far as truth of representa- 
tion is concerned, the three are about equal; but 
certainly it isa higher work to paint beautiful things 
than to paint ugly things, and the very choice of 
the subjects is part of the praise or of the condem- 
nation of the painter. Ina word, Mr. Stillman’s 


| picture tells us, that in his desire to be true, and 


not remembering that it is also well if one is speak- 
ing truth, to speak it about worthy things, the 
artist has gone into the woods, and without selection 
taken the first objects that presented themselves; 
nay, we will go farther and say, that as if deter- 


ing truth because not wed to beauty, he would 
| seem to have selected with curious care something 
| more than commonly ugly to tell the truth about, 
| and then proceeded to tell it in the dallest, dryest 


and most matter-of fact manner possible. Any one 


| who sees these objects Snows that they are tree 
trunks, but it 1s impossible that any oue 
feel that they are so. 
Mr. Warren’s picture of “the O'd Mill” teils us 
| that there is @ mill somewhere that is tumbling 
down, and that Mr. Warren, feeling some interest 
in it from old association, or thinking it a good sub- 
| ject to try his hand upon, painted it, and painted it 
as well as he knew how. Whether it was a beau- 
tiful mill, or a picturesque mill, or an ugly mill, 
(which last it is) whether any body but he would 
like to see how it looks in tumbling down, or would 
be affected or benefitted in any way by the sight of 
it, never entered his head, There was the mill, and 
| it was tumbling down, and there were only so many 
| clapboards left, and it must be painted, and it was 
painted. 
Of Mr. Coleman’s picture we have already spoken, 
| but we will say now that it tells us how the artist 
saw in his journey this lovely group of rushes, and 
was seized with a desire to paint them truly, because 
they were beautiful. And the feeling in the pic- 
| ture shows that he had no other motive than this 
strongly combined love of truth and beauty, from 
which, with the aid of care and painstaking, there 
has sprung a work full of truth and beauty, delight- 
ing us while it teaches us. We shall like to say 
more of this another time, and shall do so, but at 
present we must hasten on. 

Nos. 120, 122,191. J. W. Ehninger. 

Mr. Ehninger, we believe, studied with Conture 
in Paris, and it is to be wished that the fact were 
not so evident in the vicious mannerism of his style. 
A sort of woolly haze invests all his figures, and 
gives a disagreeable look to his pictures. He has 
slight feeling for color, and in No, 120, “ Sunshine,” 
there is all the effect of clear sunlight in certain 
portions, while there is no light whatever in the 
sky. If Mr. Ehninger will once determine to go 
to Nature, and copy what he sees as he sees it, 
there is hope for him, but, otherwise, he will only 
prove another victim to the desire and necessity of 
| blindly following in the track of some other man, 
| which, while it has ruined many artists, never yet 
_ made a single man great in art, nor helped him to 
| attain greatness in it. 
| No. 129, P. F. Rothemrel. ‘The Virtuoso.” 
A critic in the 7ribune censures the artist for call- 
ing this respectable gentleman in black, who is 
| studying “ prints,” ‘‘a virtuoso,” because, as he 
| says, the term “ virtuoso” is exclusively applied to 
| @ man skilled in music or enthysiastic about it—-we 

do not recollect the precise words of the criticism. 
| This is a mistake, as a reference to Worcester’s 








should | 
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Dictionary will show, and certainly “‘odjets de 
vertu” does not mean “ music-books” nor ‘ musical 
instruments.” For the rest, the picture is rather a 
clever one, and shows ability. It is objectionable 
in its tone, there being little in the picture but 
black and white, and shows a want of feeling for 
color. The marble fire-place has several bad cracks 
in it, which look very much as if they were put 
there merely for effect, or as if the artist was afraid 
ofa bit of blank space. The detail of the room is 
meager—a poor cast of the Apollo and a large 
pitcher of bronze or marble are the only “ objets de 
vertu” in the room. But the great want in the con- 
ception of the picture is in the.head of the virtuoso 
himself. There is certainly nothing in him of the 
true spirit of a virtuoso. He looks to us like a hard- 
working, matter-of-fact, honest, but rather dull 
clergyman, readinga goodly volume of comment- 
aries to aid himin getting up hisnext Sunday’s 
sermon. 

Nos. 29, 91, 135, 152, 153. TT. A, Richards. 

There would not be much risk in wagering some- 
thing that ali Mr. Richard's pictures were painted 
in his studio, and without any reference to nature. 
It would be amusing, if it were not displeasing, to 
note how carefully the performances of this gentle- 


man have secured the best places for themselves, to | 


the exclusion of other works which are not to be 
named in the same day with them. They are poor, 
feeble, unmeaning works, pictures with brown and 
pink trees, blue rocks and hard outlines to distant 
hills—pictures such as one sees in window shades 
and in the panels of omnibusses—pictures, in short, 


painted after certain conventional models, and with 


no appefftance of having been studied from nature, 
or of having been earnestly thought on by the art- 
ist. They certainly do notwdeserve the place they 
are allowed to occupy on the Academy walls, nor 
can we help thinking that private infiuences were 
at work to put them there. But this whole busi- 
ness of hanging the pictures needs the most thor- 
ough sifting and alteration, and until it is placed 
upon a different basis, there is little hope that such 
flagrant instances of injustice to artists for the sake 
of gratifying officers, will find any remedy. 

No. 188. E. D. E. Greene. 
ides.” 

This is said to be a striking portrait of a Greek 
gentleman who was sent to America, when a boy, 
to be educated, and afterward returned to his own 
country to teach. It is painted with great care, 
and with simplicity. It also shows earnestness in 
the artist, and, what we believe is a great charac- 
teristic of Mr. Greene’s work, great conscientious- 
ness. It is hungin the dark room where it cannot be 
seen, and when its merits are considered, and when 
the demerits of other pictures in the large room, 
the place of some one of which it would more fitly 
occupy are observed, its position is little short of 
of an insult to the artist. Doubtless, Mr. Greene 
has not complained of this unworthy treatment, 
therefore, there is all the more reason that we 
should do so for him, and say plainly, that if the 
Academy treats good artists next year in the way 
it has done this, there will certainly be trouble, and 
there ought to be. Perhaps in some cases, they 
will not have another chance to do such injus- 
tice. 

Mr. F. O. C. Darley sends eight drawings to the 
Academy, beautifully executed, as is usual with 
this artist, and clever in design. If such admirable 
things as these are put upon ‘“‘ bank-notes,”—for 
which purpose we see that most of them are in- 
tended—we shall be in danger of regretting the way 
in which money takes to itself wings, even more 
than we have done heretofore. 


“Ohestus Evangel- 


{ 





, 1 { 
Mr. P. P. Duggan contributed two excellert 


crayon portraits to the exhibition. They are not 
only excellent likenesses, but are most skilfully 
drawn. 

Mr, Samuel Lawrence also sends twe crayon 
heads—portraits of N. P. Willis, Esq., and George 
Bancroft, Esq. They are bold, effective and origi- 
nal. There is a peculiarly hard look in the drawing 


| 


| 
' 


| are to convert the world, is in the van. 


ja 


of ‘‘Mr. Bancroft,” as if it had been made by gas- | 


light. This practice may in some instances aid 

characterization, buf its effects are disagreeable. 
No. 142. ‘ Passing a Toy-Shop.”’ A. Thorn. 
This is a clever little picture, so also, are Nos. 


40: ar 
182, 239. 


B. Vautier. Both these names are new 
to us, bat from the man who painted No. 182, 


| * Children and Dog,” we shall certainly hear some- 


thing at no distant day. 
rable. 


Tne expressions are admi- 
Only let Mr. Vautier beware of mannerism 
and Dusseldorf. 


Two water color drawings—one by ‘David Cox,” 


the other by “ Copley Fielding,” both notable men | 
in their own country, England, will not repay ex- | 


amination. Their authors would probably be very 
much astonished to see such things hung up in an 
* Academy Exhibition,” and we think it impossible 
they could have wittingly allowed them to leave 
their hands. Mr. 
same shabby manner—1 paltry scrawl of his, some 
early exercise, no doubt, being ostentatiously para- 
ded with his autograph attached, to the just dis- 
pleasure of all who respect the man. Mr. Ruskin 
does not consider himself a painter, and unless we 
are greatly misinformed, has never, of his own will 
exhibited one of his drawings in public. Of course, 
in this instance it is done entirely without his 
sanction, and he could not fail to be offended 
by it. 

We conclude with this paper our articles upon 
the Academy Exhibition, but ata fitting season we 
shall speak At length upon the Academy itself. 


Its | 


| banks in this city. 


Ruskin has been served in the | 


Che Anniversaries. 
(Reported for the Independent. } 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 





Tur Twenty-seventh Anniversary of the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society was held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle on Monday evening, May 7th, P. Peart, 
Ese. Presipent, in the Chair. 
filled at an early hour, a very large proportion of the 
audience consisting of ladies. 

The exercises of the evening commenced by a voluu- 
tary on the organ, by Mr. F. H. Day, after which 
prayer vas offered by Rev. Mr. Stewart, of the Bap- 
tist Mariners’ Church. 

Rey. J. Spavtpine, one of the Secretaries, read an 
abstract of the Annual Report, as follows: 


ABSTRACT OF 1HE 27TH ANNUAL REPORT. 


THE operations of the American Seamen’s Friend Society are 
both foreign and domestic. Its chaplains and missionaries are 
stationed in the Sandwich Islands, New-Granada, Chili, the West 
Indies, France, Denmark, Sweden, New-Brunswick,and the Bay of 
Mobile ; besides, its concerted action with auxilliary and local so- 
cieties at home and abroad, bears extensively on the social and 
moral improvement of seamen. 

The number of boarders at its Sailor’s Home in this city the 
past year has been 3 $00, and during the thirteen years of its ex- 
istence 43,556. Of ihe last year’s boarders 93 were shipwrecked 


| and destitute, who received aid in board and clothing to the 


amount of $389, besides various articles for their comfort, whose 
pecuniary Value is not estimated in thisstatement. This institu- 
tion, under the superintendence of Capt, D, Tracy, has never been 
more useful than at present. 

The Colored Sailor’s Home, also under the direction of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Albro Lyon, Superintendent, continues to be very use- 
ful. The number of its boarders from Sept. 22, 1851, to Feb. 1, 
1855, is 1573; of whom 161 were shipwrecked and destitute, a:.J 
for whose relief, in addition to former aid, the Society has :ecent- 
ly appropriated $400, 

The receipts of the Society for the year ending May Ist, without 
inc'uding large amounts raised and expended by auxiliaries, 
have been $22,545, amd the expenditures $22,516. 

The report ailudes to the allegation considered and answered 
one year “go, that there has been no improvement among sea- 
men, and assigns four causes for this mistaken impression. 

1, Within the last five years some 1,500 energetic seamen have 
left American vessels for the gold mines in Australia, and proba- 
bly twice that number to dig gold in California. 

2. Many excellent Northern seamen, Swedes, Danes, etc., who 
served in American vessels for higher wages than they could get 
eleewhere, have been drawn off to the Eastern War. 

3. Many of the best men on the sea have have lately left it for 
a home on the land ; prompted, some by better prospects of a pe- 
cuniary livelihood, and some that they may enjoy social and re- 
ligious blessings which they cahnot have on the sea. 

4. Combined with these causes producing a great scarcity of 
seamen, the tonnage of American vessels has increased 75 per 
cent, within the last ten years, and called for a corresponding in- 
crease of sailors; so that in order to man the vessels, there has 4 
been a necessity for shipping many incompetent, worthless, and 
wicked specimens of humanity. 

But these causes, so far from staying the progress of improve- 
ment among seamen, are only the eddies and counter-currents 
which abrade the banks, while the river rolls on to make glad the 
city of God, 

After giving adetailed account of labors for the benefit of sea- 
men, abroad and at home; speaking of libraries and good books 
for them; of their magazine; of their banks for savings—one of 
which, at 78 Wall street, has now deposited to their credit 2% 
millions of dollars, and has recieved from sea-going men exclu- 
sively, for the last ten months an average of $25,000 per month; 
of the provisions made for the burial of their dead; of a naval 
and mercantile epprenticeship-system, and of the inland sailors, 
the report presents a 

SUMMARY REVIEW 
of the year. From this, two things are increasingly obvious: 

1. Tnhat labor for the elevation and salvationof seamen is emi- 
nently awork of faith, 

2. That it isa work of most encouraging fruits. 

These are exhibited in the following threefold aspects, viz : 

1. In their improved temperate and provident habits. 

First in the world in the tonnage of her mercantile marine, 
America has been first to set the example of abolishing there- 
from the daily spirit rations. On shore, comparatively few drunk- 
en sailors are nuw seen, where scores staggered a few years ago. 
And as to their carn:ngs, an appeal is made to their comfertable 
clothing. to their comforted friends at home ; to the large num- 
bers who have signed and kept oe a pen yy a 
rine “Temperance Society of New- ork | now pum pare pes ry 
eee Os mnbere— an ccormine whether they are squandered as 
former) 

BLassixnGs—piersinas untold and la*ting, are anticipated for 
seamen visiting this port, from the faithful execution cf the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law. 

2. In their ingreased desire to procure and distribute Bibles and 


| good books. 


The literature of the sea is improving a3 well as its men; and 
through them evangelical truth is carried into countries inacces- 
sible in any other way. 

Bat most of all is improvement seen, 

3. In the frequency and number of seamen converted to God. 

Under each of these aspects the report contains facts and state- 
ments demonstrating the progress and hupefulness of this work, 

The President then made a few brief remarks, in ad- 
dition to the statements made in the report, particu- 
larly referring to the decease of several distinguished 
friends of the Society during the year, among whom 
were Messrs. Jones, Hale, and Hurlbut, who were 
warm friends of eeamen, and zealous lJaborors for 
them. 


Rev. Charles Jones moved the acceptance of the re- 
port and its publication, sustaining his motion by a 
very interesting and appropriate address of about fif 
teen minutes. He recited several incidents connected 
with the Bethel in New-York, of which he is a chap- 
lain. The position of the sailor among the hosts who 
Unless con- 
verted, the sailor interferes with the spread of the 
Gospel abroad; but when he becomes a disciple, he is 
jjutor in the salvation of the world. His re- 
marks were listened to with great interest, and were 
warmly applauded. 

tev. O. G Hedstrom, also one of the chaplains in 
New-York, seconded the motion with an exeved ngly 
interesting address, Mr. H. is a Swede, and has labor- 
ed many years among sailors from the north of Eu- 
rope. He left his home when twenty years of age, in 
a Swedish vessel bound to South America, to help 
Bolivia in securing her independence, and finally land- 
ed in New-York, where he was robbed. He was then 
converted ; and has labored with great success for the 


salvation of Swedish sailors particularly. Seventeen 
missionaries have been raised up and sent out into 
Scandinavian fields) The common remark that this 


Soviety is doing no good, was shown to be untrue by 
a reference to the report read, as well aa by statements 
of facts within his own observation and experience. 
In a pecuniary point of view the good which has 
been done can be more easily appreciated. Within 
the last ten years the Scandinavian seamen have de- 
posited more thau half a millign of dollars in the 
Many of them have sent home 
drafts to a considerable amount. One sent home from 


| his earnings, after he was converted, between six and 


seven hundred rix-dollars, to restore it to two per- 
sons from whom he had stolen money in his native 
country—Finland, Within ten years, Mr. H. said he 
had sent home for sailors one hundred thousand rix-, 
dollars, for the benefit of relatives there. God ele- 


_ vates all men when they receive the Gospel, and this 
| is seen emphatically in the case of sailors. They then 


become Zealous advocates of religion, and do not go 


, aroucd with their mouths closed on the subject. They 


officers are to meet in May at the close of the Exhi- | 


bition, and we presume that at that time they will 
discuss the whole subject of the management of the 
institution and the practicabilty of increasing its 
usefulness to the artists and to the public. We 
certainly hope most earnestly, that they will do so. 
The artists require this, and since by its very con- 
stitution, and the fact that all the bad and not all 
the good artists belong to it, there is no hope that 
membership can be made anything but an extreme- 
ly questionable honor, it ought to be considered 
whether they cannot at least make it a real Acade- 
my, where good instruction can be obtained by 
those who seek it; and so, by helping young artists 
to attain technical excellence, and by opening their 
galleries to the public for a longer period, and at a 
very small charge of admission, do all the good 
that we have a right to expect of them as professed 
lovers of art. Cuarence Cook. 
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Hoventon.—Rev. J. C. Houghton, of New-Hartford, 
was installed over the Congregational Society at South 
Wilbraham, on Wednesday of last week, ia place of 
Rey. E. 8. Skinner, who has been compelled to forego 
the labors of a pastor by that baue of the clerical pro- 
feasion, the bronchitis. 





| are so eituated that they must be bold, and make their 


lbtshine, Therefore we ought to pray for them, 
an‘ use all tender and earnes', means for their salva 
ton. He had been at work for them ten years, and 
bad had a protracted meeting all the time in the 
Bethel ship. He did not believe in stopping. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

The choir, composed of invited vocaliste, conducted 
by Geo. Andrews, Esq, then suny in a very effective 
manner the Anthem, Denmark—* Before Jehovah's 
awful throne,” ete. 

ter. A. Peters, D.D., of Williamstown, was next in- 
troducd. He said he was nota sailor, and had never 
been ‘ve like the gentleman who preceded him; nor 
was he the son of asailor, but he had a sailor son, far 
away on the world of waters) He had had the trial 
of seeing & son educated for other pursuits deliberate- 
ly choose to expose his life to the perils of the deep. 
H- had coosequently been led to reflect much on those 
who ure sailors. Where is the sailors’ home? It is 
said it is on the world of waters, 

“ Far as the breeze can bear or billows foam, 
Survey their empire, and benold their home.” 

But this is not their home. It is a thing of passage; 
it isa life of single men hurled away from their homes. 
There is nothing that constitutes a home for man but 
wite, children, and friends, with whom be may dwell 
in daily communion in settled habitations. The wis- 
dom and importance of the marriage relation were 
then dwelt upon at Jength. Without it the intellec- 
tual and moral development of man is defective. 
For the enjoyment of this relation fixed habitations 
are necessary, To them is the world indebted for all 
its progress in civilizatiun and moral culture. 

Piety may make the ship 4 Bethel; souls may be 
saved there, but it is notabome. This state of things 
is a necessity of commerce, but not to that degree in 
which it now exists in the maritime world. Ships are 
constructed for the suke of profit, so as to make it ne- 
evssary that men should be alone in them, The 
speaker closed with some suggestions as to the prac- 
tieability of conducting commerce in such a way that 
sailors might bave homes to which they could return 
after their voyages. He said he presumed he expored 
his own ignorance of the conditiuns of commerce by 
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such a suggestion, but it might be worth thinking of. 

Rey. J. H. Towne, of Bridgeport, followed, com- 
poaoeing his remarks by offering the following resolu- 

on: 

“Resolved, That the establishment of quiet and 
safe homes for sailors when on shere, is an important 
part of the system of means employed for their im- 
provement.” 

He said he had some peculiar claims to a hearing 
on this occasion. He was a sailor’s son; his father 
was sleeping the cold sleep of death beneath the ocean 
billows, .He described a fact connected with his per- 
conal history also, which gave him a peculiar interest 
in the condition and welfare of sailors. After he left 
college he commenced the study of the law. While 
prosecuting it, it pleased God to change the great 
aim of his life, and he then desired to betomg a Christ- 
ian minister. He hesitated to tell his father, fearing he 
would think him inconstant and fickle. But at length 
when he disclosed his wish, his ~ ng exclaimed, while 
the tears streamed down his cheeks, “The great pray- 
er of my life is answered. On the day of your birth 
I went alone and with all the earnestness of my heart, 
though not then a professor of religion, I devoted you 
to that God who had so often preserved me amid the 
perils of the deep. You not only have my consent, 
but you will, in so doing, gratify the cherished wish 
of my heart.” 

The Rev. speaker then recited the incidents con- 
nected with his father’s last voyage to Calcutta, and 
the return of his ship into port with its colors droop- 
ing; the opening of the old sea-chest, so long the 
companion of his voyages, and finding in it many a 
token of fond remembrance, which had been stowed 
in it for the loved ones at home. These early impres- 
sions had given him a peculiar interest in seamen. The 
exposures of sailors on Jand are the great cause of 
their depraved morals; but these exposures are not a 
necessary concomitant of their profession. There is 
no reason why life upon the ocean should not be as 
elevated as life upon the land. What has the land of 
pious story, of hallowed associations, of sacred trea- 
sures, of solemn foreshadowings, that the sea has not? 
Jesus has walked upon it, saints are enshrouded in it, 
nations lie buried in it, waiting for the blast of the 
final trumpet. God is there; and there is religion 
there as well as on the land. 

The dangers of the sailor were then depicted. One 
of them is in consequence of the fact that they are 
strangers in the ports they visit; and another is that 
they are regarded as a proscribed class, When the 
first ship that sailed on temperance principles reached 
Havre, the sailors endeavored in vain to find a place 
ton shore where they could be boarded without ex- 
posure to the temptation to drink. This want of sym- 
pathy with the rest of mankind, has led one to say, 

‘*T am alone; the wide, wide world 
Holds not a heart that beats for me ; 
I’ve seen my brightesthopes grow dim 
As fades the twilight on the sea.” 

This is not quite true now. Sailors are not quite 
alone; and it is the determined purpose of Christian 
hearts to change this state of things till sailors’ homes 
are provided in every land. To show what many of 
the present places are where sailors board, and what 
their money is expended for, the speaker read from 
an account-book of one of them. The firat charge 
made to one William Wilson was for a pair of boots 
$3 50; then nine glasses of grog, cash; seven glasses 
of grog; twenty-seven glasses of grog, cash; one 
bottle of wine ; five glasses of grog; nine ditto ; bottle 
of wine; tobacco; a bottle of wine. They seemed 
to have nothing to live upon but grog. They were 
in fact drugged with grog, that they might be rifled. 

Captain Hudson, of the Navy, seconded the resolu- 
tion, and it was adopted. 


Rev. B. J. Bettelheim, M.D., of the Loo Choo Islands, 
Japan, then made a brief address, in which he spoke 


of his services for nine years to sailors of the United 
States at the Loo Choo Islands, as a preacher and asa 
doctor of medicine, and a commissariat, He exhibited 
to the audience a handsome silver vase, presented to 
him by the officers and crew of the U. S. ship Ply- 
mouth, as a token of their esteem forhim. He urged 
also the necessity of sailors’ homes abroad, and testi- 
fied that the seamen on temperance ships were far less 
likely to be sick in foreign ports, or to quarrel and get 
into trouble that way, than others. 
The services were closed by singing the doxology, 
and with the benediction by Rey. Mr. Parker, sea- 
men’s chaplain. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Tue sixth anniversary of the American ard Foreign 
Christian Union was held at the Tabernacle on Tuee- 
day, May 8th, at ten o'clock A. M. The very un- 
pleasant condition of the streete in consequence of a 
steady rain during the morning, prevented the attend- 
ance of the usually great numbers on the occasion of 
this anniversary. There were scarcely more than two 
hundred and fifty present at the opening of the meet- 
ing. Dr. De Witt, the President, took the chair at 
half past ten. 

The exercises were commenced by singing a hymn 
to the tune Duke Street ;— : 

‘“Exert thy power, thy richts maintain, 
Insulted, everlasting King! 
The influence of thy crown increase, 
And strangers to thy fyotstvol bring.” 

A portion of Scripture was then read—the second 
Pzalm—and prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. MeLeod 
of New-York. 

An abstract of the report was read by Dr. Baird. 

The report tirst notices the death of Doctor Thomas 
Hogan, on the 24th of February last, having held the 
office of a Director from the firat organization of the 
Society. Also the death of Mr. Christopher Hart, a 
missionary of the Society, who labored among the 
Irish Romanists in Boston nearly five years. 

The receipts of the Society the past year were 
$63,867,28; and the expenses were $66,361,69. 

The report then calls attention to what Rome is 
doing to spread her influence through the world. Next 
to the movements occurring at Rome and in its vicin- 
ity ; some things in this country fitted to encourage 
are then pointed out; the arousing of the people to 
the dangers from foreign immigration ; the disposition 
in some States to inquire into the monastic institutions 
which exist among us; the spirit of independence 
which is returning to some of the Roman Catholic 
congregations in the country; and, more important 
than any other, the movement relating to holding: 
“ Church Property.” 

The adverse events noted are the cholera, the 
drought, and the commercial perplexity during the 
year. The resignation of Dr. Baird, the Secretary of 
the Foreign Department, 1s also mentioned as par- 
ticularly regretted. 

The Publication Department is next mentioned at 
length. The Missionary labor, and extracts from re- 
ports of missionaries are given, and other agencies are 
referred to, such as public lectures, ete. 

Under the head of “ Rome in the United States,” it 
is said in the report that there are probably 3,250,000 
papists in this country. The personal and material 
force of the papacy here, is represented in the Metro- 
politan Catholic Almanac for 1855, as comprising 7 
Archbishops, 33 Bishops, 17,048 priests, 1,824 churches, 
21 incorporated Colleges, 5 Colleges not incorporated ; 
having 2,662 students, 31 Theological Semiraries with 
upwards of 500 students, and 117 female academies. 

The report was accepted and ordered to be pub- 
lished. 

Hon. Bradford R. Wocd, of Albany, was the first 
speaker introduced, who offered the following resolu- 


tion : 

“ Resolved, That the movements of the papal hierar- 
chy in this country, as in the old, to obtain, contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions, the control of popular 
education, and to hold the property of the church in- 
dependent of the laity, that it might the more effect- 
ually subjugate them, reénacting here what it has 
long practised elsewhere, and thus showing its hos- 
tility to civil and religious liberty everywhere, has 
justly roused the jealousy and called forth the reeis- 
tance of the press and the Legislature.” 

He said he believed the papal Church needs reforma- 
tion now as much as it did in the time of Luther. To 
his mind there were but two phases of religion; one 
liberty, the other slavery. One is represented by the 
Protestant, and the other by the Catholic Church. The 
latter is the foe of liberty. The Stuarts understood 
that and practised upon it. The Napoleons, Great and 
Little, understood it and practised upon it. Bishop 
Hughes has declared that he will prevent the exten- 
sion of Protestantism if he can. But the passage of 
the Church Tenure Bill in the State of New-York, to 
be followed by similar laws in other States, is as sig- 
nificant a fact as the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Spain and New-Granada, He had no such idea of 
Protestantism as would go to repress liberty. Ina 
report once made of the St. Regis Indians under the 
inatruction of the Catholics, it was cuid that they were 
very pious, but very drunken. He had no such idea 
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of true religion as that. The effect of the Catholic 
religion is to make the church rich and the people 
poor. To show the effect of the two systems of reli- 
gion the countries under the influence of each and 
educated in the principles of each were contrasted at 
length. 

The effect of the confessional was then spoken of 
as the most dangerous institution to be conceived of. 
Whatever the Catholic Church declares with regard to 
it, the people educated in the Catholic faith, believe 
in the efficacy of the confessional. As an illustration 
of their belief, he stated as a fact that while an Irish 
regiment was stationed at Malta, there were many 
murders committed among them. Finally the com- 
mander having arrested a murderer, declared that he 
should not see the priest for confession; he had sent 
his victim unprepared to death, and he should go un- 
prepared himself. The result was that not another 
jaurder was committed in the regiment. 

He would give to every sect the freest right of con- 
ecience, would defend the right of the Catholic as well 
as that of the Protestant. But if the Catholics are 
prejudiced now in this country, they have themselves 
to thank for it. They owe it to those demagogues, 
nominally Protestant, but indifferent to all religions, 
and to a portion of their arrogant and ambitious 
priesthood, 

He then inquired what Protestants are doing, and 
replied that many of them are in various ways tend- 
ing towards Romanism, and another portion are build- 
ing a platform on which Slavery can stand; and if 
Slavery can stand on it, Mormonism can also stand on 
it. There are now as there were in the days of Mil- 
ton, those to whom his language applies: “Who 
knows not there be some Prctestants who live in as 
arrant, implicit faith as any lay papist of Loretto 
The remarks of the Hon. Speaker were somewhat deg- 
ultory, but were received with much satisfaction. 

Another hymn was then sung. 

“ Rise, gracious God, and shine 
In all thy saving might,” ete. 

Rev. Dr. Black, of Alleghany City, was next intro- 
duced, who offered the following resolution: 

‘“‘ Resolved, That in the marked contrast every- 
where presented in the social, moral, and political 
condition of papal and Protestant countries, we have 
the most powerful and palpable argument for the 
cause the American and Foreign Christian Union la- 
bors to promote, and one that commends itself to every 
lover of mankind.” 

He first inquired. what it is that makes the differ- 
ence between Protestant and papal countries! It is 
not because we have more religious teachers than they. 
There are more men professing to be teachers of reli- 
gion in Rome than in New-York and half a dozen 
cities as large. It is not because the religious teach- 
ers profess to respect the Bible here more, for there 
they in Rome respect it so much that they will not 
allow anybody else leave to read it. They profess 
to have the church too, and say that nobody else has it. 

John Milton expressed the true want of Catholie 
countries in order to make them like ourselves, when 
he said, “ Give me the liberty to think and argue ac- 
cording to my conscience in the sight of God.” We 
have that liberty, and that is the reason why America 
stands preéminent above all lands on which the sun 
shines. There is not a dogma in all the churches about 
which we have not a right to think and argue accord- 
ing to our conscience in the sight of God, To our own 
Master we stand or fall. 

Rev. Mr. Tyng, of the Episcopal Church, Philadel- 
phia, was next invited to speak, who showed in a very 
pertinent and brief manner why it is that Romanism 
and Protestantism are not consistent with each other, 
and how it is that one or the other must ultimately 

revail in this country. The whole doctrine of the 

mish Church rests on the principle that the Pope 
can give law to the Church—that he is infallfble. The 
controlling power of Papacy is one of force, and not 
of reason. He urged in a very earnest manner the 
importance of spreading light and truth among all 
who come to us from Catholic countries. 

Rev. Mr, Leo,a missionary of the Society, was next 
called on. Dr. Heather was expected to speak, but 
as he was not present Mr. Leo was requested to speak, 
He said he regretted the absence. of Dr. Heather, and 
especially as so poor a substitute had been provided 
in himself. But at any rate whatever else the audi- 
ence might lose by the change they would still have 
* The rich Irish brogue.” (Laughter. ) 

Ile then read the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That the two hundred millions of the 
human race now under the dominion of the “Man of 
Sin,” in most cases destitute of the Holy Scriptures, de- 
prived of the Sabbath and of the Sanctuary in their 
legitimate sense and uses, ignorant of the Gospel way 
of salvation, and resting their hopes for eternity, not 
on the merits of Christ alone, but on their own works 
or sufferings, intercession and supposed merits of saints 
and angels, or some created beings, should excite the 
eympathy and draw forth the prayé ra, and prompt the 





vigorous, Wise and persevering efforts of all branches 

of the Church of Christ to impart to them the pure 

Gospel, and bring them under ita ealutary power,” 
The first thought connected with that resolution 


waz that each of the 200,000,000 referred to, had a 
cul to save or lose. They were all Roman Catholics, 
and the great question is, How are they to be Christ- 
ianized# The manner in which Catholics are pre- 
vented from exercising their own judyment on religious 
questions was then dwelt upon. 

The Roman Catholics in New-Englandewhere he has 
labored among the Irish, are in a wonderful and 
blessed state of preparation to receive the truth. He 
said he had often had five or six hundred of them at- 
tending his lectures. At one place, a priest commis- 
sioned two Irishmen to break up his meeting. Their 
report to the priest the next day was, We never knew 


till we got there that Mr. Leo was an Irishman, and 
‘tis proud of him we are, sure. (Laughter.) 

There were inany cases of waking up among the 
Irish, and of insubordination to the priesta,. In Rhode 


Island a Roman Catholic wanted to warryagirl, The 
priest found out she had a large sum of money, and he 


wanted twenty-five dollars for performing the cere- 


mony. I think it altogether too much said the man. 
Then I shall not marry you. Then I shall get some- 
body else. Then I shal! excommunicate you. I will 


go to another Church then. Then, said the priest, 
you shall not have the girl; 1 have an influence over 
her and you shall not have her. Perhaps I can get 
another. (Laughter.) What! said the priest, do you 
dare me sof And troth, your riv’rence, I'll tell you 
what I've been thinking of late. I’ve been thinking 
the churches and the girla are pretty mooch alike. 
Whatdo you mean? Why, ‘cause if I cannot have 
one, perhaps I can get another, and if one church 
won't take me ia perhaps another will. (Laughter.) 
He said that the Irish have a deep sense of religion, 
and there is therefore great encouragement to labor to 
enlighten them. Even their ignorance is an induce- 
ment for them to trust more to others in whom they 
can have confidence, and especially as they have re- 
cently learned that their political influence is growing 
“small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 
Rev. Dr. Fairchild then read the following reso- 
lutions after a few explanatory remarks, stating that 
the relation of Dr. Baird to the Society as Secretary, 
ceased from this‘day. The resolutions had been 
adopted by the Board of Managers this day. 
Whereas, The Rev. Dr. Baird has Jabored for 
more than twenty years with distinguished success 
in advancing the interests of the Protestant religion, 
both in Europe and America, firet in originating and 
sustaining the Foreign Evangelical Society—and for 
the last six years asone of the Corresponding Secre- 
taries of the American and Foreign Christian Union; 
and ; 
Whereas, He has felt it his duty to retire from this 
connection, notwithstanding our earnest desire that 
he would continue therein, and devote to it his emi- 
ifications : Therefore, 

ee an That this Board moet reluctantly 
parts with his invaluable assistance, and that cherish- 
ing adeep sense of his past usefulness in our great 
work, we thankfully acknowledge the good providence 
of God in raising up so able an instrument of his gra- 
ious purposes. 
ar 2d. That in his retirement Dr. Baird 
carries with him our highest esteem, for the ability, 
courtesy, and zeal which have marked his official 
course; and our best wishes for his success and hap- 
piness in any field of duty where he may be called te 
serve our common Master. 
Resolved, 34. That he be requested to accept the 
office and hold the relation to the Society of a Vice- 
President, and that his name be thus entered upon its 
recorde, 
Dr. Baird followed with a general statement of the 
progress of the work in which the Society has been 
engaged during the twenty years of his connection 
with it, under different names, and expressing his 
earnest wishes for the continued prosperity and useful- 
ness of the Society. 

The bans tao weg together with some others offered, 
were unanimously adopted. 
. 
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JEHORAM AND ATHALIAH. 


Tur darkest tragedies known to history have 
been the direct results of a false prudence. Stig- 
matising faith in the unseen as an abstraction, 
men have done wrong on principle, 4. ¢, the princi- 
ciple of expediency, and the consequence has been 
some awful development that makes the blood cur- 
dle. God has shown them that He will never 
compromise With evil, nor accept carnal policy for 
ideal faith. 

Jehoshaphat thought it expedient to be on good 
terms with apostate Ahab, in spite of the explicit 
abstractions of the Law. He was warned that evil 
would come of it, but it probably did not seem to 
him that the warning could amount to much. He 
probably lived and died in the comfortable persua- 
sion that he had done pretty well for his kingdom, 
on the whole, and that even though his course was 
not quite right in the abstract, and though some 
evil might grow out of it, yet that evil would be re- 
mote, diffuse, and over-balanced by benefits near at 
hand and concentrated. Yet mark the result.— 
Hardly had he reached his grave, when, for the first 
time in the annals of Judah, there occurred one of 
those‘horrible massacres so common in Oriental 
courts on the accession of a new heir to the 
throne. 

Jehoshaphat had loved his seven sons, and had 
enriched and honored them all with great gifts of 
silver, and of gold, and of precious things, with 
fenced cities in Judah. And a noble band of men 
those seven sons doubtless seemed to him, in their 
princely array—and his fatherly heart beat with 
pride as he saw them moving about him. Suppose 
some one had said to him—‘O, king, suffer me to 
smite six of thy sons, and put them to death, and I 
will give thee the political friendship of Jezebel in 
recompense”—what would Jehoshaphat have re- 
plied? Yet that was precisely what he did, as it 
turned out. For Jehoram it was, who had married 
Jezebel’s daughter, that now, at her instigation, 
foully murdered his six noble brothers, every one, 
besides divers of the nobles of the realm. 

This was the opening of the dark tragedy, and it 
came directly from Jehoshaphat’s so wise and expe- 
dient policy, the evils of which were to be distant 
and diffuse. It was a tragedy of evils nigh at hand, 
concentrated in malignity, and growing direr to the 
end. For, not content with this bloody prelude, he 
now began to introduce the rites of foreign deities in 
grove and mountain- side—Athaliah everywhere the 
the presiding genius of the beautiful but lisentious 
ritual. And when the public sentiment which his 
father had taken such pains to form in Judah re-act- 
ed, he taught them to conquer such prejudices and 
commit abominations with alacrity. In marrying 
Athaliah, he had married Athaliah’s whole system, 
with all its sleek and subtle beauties, and all its 
concealed but deadly fiercenesses and cruelties. 

In this stage of affairs he received a warning, 
which we marvel has not been turned to better ac- 
count by the crrcies of the day as an argument for 
their doctrines. 

There came to him, it seems, “a writing from 
Elijah the prophet;” but Elijah had been translated 
years before; and must not this be, therefore, a 
genuine case of spiritual manifestation by writing ? 
Unfortunately however for the inference, it is 
at least possible that Elijah wrote this before 


vid, far and near, she searches out with unrelenting 
rigor, and puts to death. And but for the interpo- 
sition of God, there had been an end of David's 
royal line. A daughter of Athaliah, Jehosheba, 
seeing her mother’s fiendish purpose, determined to 
save her little nephew Joash from being murdered. 
When the murderers came to the room where the 
king’s sons were, to do their bloody work, the babe 
and his nurse had been stolen away and concealed 
in a bed-chamber. This Jehosheba was married to 
Jehoiada, the priest, and by his help the child was 
conveyed into some of the buildings of the great 
temple cleisters and kept there six years. Six 
years in which Judah was given up helpless and 
hopeless into the hand of this deadly Athaliah. 
She was queen. She reigned without husband, son 
or counsellor, and her imperious will was law. 
How strange, how awful must have seemed te 
the good and pious of that day the sudden reverse! 
How mysterious, perhaps they thought, that God 
should give up Jadah tosuch a fate! What was to 
become of the system, of Messiah, of the world, of 
faith in the promises of God? They wept and 
prayed doubtless, and talked about the unsearcha- 
ble providence of God, just as Christians do new 
when God visits by plague or pestilence, or com- 
mercial revulsion, some of our sins. But there 
was no mystery. Jehoshaphat had joined union 
with idolaters, and in so doing dissolved the union 
with God. The consequence was, God fulfilled the 
covenant by every form of desolation. Se when 
to preserve our upion with the court of Jezebel we 
dissolve our union with God, will he still more 
terribly overwhelm us with evils which now we 
only deride. GREY. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH IN 
ENGLAND. 


Enetaxp, April 20, 1853. 

Tuts has been a strange ~veek, and has supplied 
materials for a chapter in the strange history of recent 
French rulers in relation to England. Louis XVIII. 
rusticated tranquilly at Hartwell, and almost ceased 
to expect or desire the restoration which took him 
from the Vale of Aylesbury to the Tuilleries. In 
three short years after the withdrawal of the army of 
occupation from France, Louis showed himself a true 
Bourbon—sending a French army, 70,000 strong, to 
suppress the free constitution of Spain—Canning pro- 
testing. Inseven years France furnishes Britain with 
another Roy Faineant. The fool and tyrant finds a 
fitting home in old feudal blood-stained Holyrood. 
Meanwhile, England has sheltered another Bourben. 
In the retirement and classic shades of Twickenham 
lurked one who found it not difficult to complete the 
work of half a century of inherited intrigue and trea- 
son. Louis Phillipe found little difficulty in cheating 
such as Lafayette and his associates. So the best 
of all possible republics was founded, and crowned 
fraud became supreme. France obtains electoral re- 
form; about 200,000 Frenchmen are enfranchised !— 
a number almost ‘equal to the place-men of France ! 
In the second year of the best of all possible repub- 
lics, the people of Paris are massacred on the occasion 
of the funeral of Gen. Lamarque. The mountain of 
corruption stood strong. Dotations an1 prospective 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


alliance between the two great countries of the West, 
undertaken for the most righteous purposes. They 
have entered upon war not for conquest or aggrandise- 
ment, but to resist encroachment, and drive ‘back un- 
roveked on. ey have intervened to estab- 
ish the ciple of non-intervention, to declare that 
Turkey be left to erate or revolutionize it- 
self, and to protect the Selavonian races from being 
thrust anf longer under the domination of neighbor- 
eer os Disearding all timid 
of making friends or coneiliating foes, he has flung 
himself on the broad policy of doing what was best 
for Europe, and therefore best for himself. In pur- 
suance oF this, he has had the courage and the origi- 
nality not only to lift his government out of the old 
Bourbon rut, but even to liberate himself from Bona- 
parte prejudices. Narrow imperialism would have 
suggested rivalry of England, without the least gain 
te Europe ; but he has shown himself above the petty 
rancour and idle expectations of his followers. Before 
the war broke out he maintained an even and pacific 
course, but a vigilant one, prepared for circumstances ; 
and when the late Czar, counting on the sheer impos 
sibility of a Bonaparte coming to any good under 
standing with England, seized his opportunity for 
swallewing up the Principalities, he soon found Frene 
and British troops upon the Bospherus, and even Aus- 
tria so far emboldened to shake off its old obsequious- 
ness as to assume at least an ambiguous and threaten- 
ing attitude. 

In sueh consideration as these exist ample grounds 
for giving an honorable reception to the first sovereign 
of France who has been a cordial ally to England— 
the first who has broken from the fatal and foolish 
prejudice of the two countries being natural foes—the 
first who has leagued with us for a great European 
purpose—the first who saw, that though more ultimate 
profit might have accrued to his dynasty from allying 
with a military and despotic power, there was yet 
more to be gained for European independence by ally- 
ing with a free and constitutional one.” 


The concluding sentence of the Manchester address 
may stand as typhical of the documents of this kind 
which have been presented : 


“We fervently pray that the alliance between 
France and England may long continue; that the 
same may be further cemented and strengthened by 
the extension of commercial intercourse; and that 
those ties of friendship which now bind together these 
two great and powerful nations may forever hereafter 
remain unbroken—believing that in their friendly 
union and disinterested codperation we have the best 
guarantee for the peace of Europe and for the pro- 
gress and prosperity of nations.” 


For the rest it needs not here to speak of the doings 
at Buckingham Palace and Guildhall, at Windsor and 
at the Crystal Palace. Certainly the reception of the 
Emperor and Empress has been extraordinary; and 
the immovable man, whose face is as a mask of bronze, 
is described as having been manifestly affected by it. 
Should this visit tend to strengthen the union of the 
peoples of the two countries, then the language of a 
Manchester alderman in moving the address will not 
be exaggerated: 


“Fifty years ago, where was the man that could 
hope to live to see the day we now see, when England 
and France are in cordial accord with each other? 
(Hear, hear.) I think, then, that it is our bounden 
duty, as I hope it will be our strong inclination, to 
show to the people of France that in the person of 
their ruler we cordially reciprocate the kindness of 
feeling which now exists between us. The extent of 
that feeling, or its results, no man can tell. England 
and France in cordial union—England and France 
operate, upon the world. (Hear, hear.) Can any man 
say what are the limits of the blessings to mankind 


moral progress throughout the world—(hear)—pro 
gress in intelligence, in arts and science, and in civil- 
ization f” 


closer, and not without reason. 


that may arise out of such intercourse, not only as to 
the question of peace, but also as to the question of 


extends the prevailing influence, which, overflowing 

from every fountain, and pouring through every chan- 
merchant, swells into an irrepreasible ery. 

Here is a great change, worthy of notice and mem- 

ory, for it attests the “ 

in all its many-sided wrongs still continues; but here 

in this me 

North—fr 

the transcendent Future ; 

“ Hark! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears! 


A ! a God! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th’ approachirg Deity.” 


Truth been encountered. At first persecuted, gagged 


ear, then is the beginning of victory! } 
where to stand, and I will move the world,” said Arch 


of geometry. 


this way, best satisfy the seeming requirements of th 


cus or as Congress can I address you; nor am I move 


metes and bounds. 


GLIMPSES AT THE SPECIAL Duties or THE Nortu. 


circles sect or party, but the cause of the slave, in a 


publie councils of the country. To carry through th 


ness, 


Enterprise. 


nel, at last, by the awakened voice of pulpit, politician, | 


stage of victory. Slavery, 


lis—ay, Sir, and throughout the whele 
m of discussion is at length secured. 
thoughts | And this, I say, is the first-stage of victory—herald of 


Nor is there any thing peculiar in the trials to which 
our cause has been exposed. Thus in all ages has 


silenced, crucified, she has cried out from the prison, 
from the torture, from the stake, from the cross, until 
at last her voice has been heard. And when that 
voice is really heard, whether in martyr cries, or in 
the earthquake tones of civil convulsion, or in the 
calmness of ordinary speech, such as I now employ, or 
in that still small utterance inaudible to the Fyne 
“Give me 


imedes; and Truth asks no more than did the master 


Viewed in this aspect, the present occasion rises 
above any ordinary course of lectures or series of po- 
litical meetings. It is the inauguration of Freedom. 
From this time forward, her voice of warning and 
comment cannot be silenced. The eensitive sympa- 
thies of property may, in this commercial mart, once 
again recognize property in man; the watchful press 
itself may falter or fail, but the vantage-ground of free 
discussion now achieved cannot be lost. On this I 
take my stand, and, as from the Mount of Vision, be- 
hold the whole field.of our great controversy spread 
before me, There is no point,-topic, faet, matter, rea- 
son or argument, touching the question between 
Slavery and Freedom, which is not now open. Of all 
these I might, perhaps, aptly select some one and con- 
fine myself to its development. But I should not, in 


occasion. According to the invitation of your Com- 
mittee, I was to make an address, introductory to the 
present course of lectures, but was prevented by ill- 
health. And now, at the close of the course, I am to 
say what | failed to say at its beginning. Not as cau- 


to undertake a political harangue or constitutional 
argument, Out of the oceasion let me speak, and, dis- 
carding any individual topic, aim to review the entire 
field in all its divisions and subdivisions, with all its 


My subject will be Tas Necessrry, PRacricaBiLity 
anp Dignity or Toe Anti-Stavery ENTERPRISE, WITH 
By this 
Enterprise I do not mean the efforts of any restricted 


its forms and degrees, and under all its names,— 
whether inspired by the pulpit, the press, the econo- 
mist or the politician,—whether in the early, persist- 
ent and comprehensive demands of Garrison, the 
gentler utterances of Channing, or the sti@etly consti- 
tutional endeavors of others now aciually sharing the 


review, under its diffegent heads, I shall not hesitate 
to meet the objections which have been urged against 
this Enterprise, so far, at least as I am aware of them. 
And now, as I address you serivusly, I venture to ask 
your serious attention even tothe end. Not easily can 
a public address reach that highest completeness which 
is found in mingling the useful and the agreeable ; but 
I desire to say, that, in this arrangement and codrdi- 
nation of my remarks to-night, I seek to cultivate that 
highest courtesy of a speaker, which is found in clear- 


I. I begin with the necessity of the Anti-Slavery 
In the wrong of Slavery, as defined by ex- 
isting law, this necessity is plainly apparent; nor can 








| illustrations from the cruelty of Slavery. On the | 
| simple letter of the law Ttake my stand, and do not | 
go beyond what is there nominated. The masses of 

men are not better than their laws, and, whatever 

may be the eminence of individual virtue, it is not 

reagonable to infer that the masses of slave-masters 

are better than the law of Slavery. And, since this 

law eubmits the slave to their irresponsible control, 

with power to bind and to seourge—to shut the soul 

edis knbibledill-te sopeneti families—to uneclasp the 

infant from a mother’s breast, and the wife from a 

husband’s arme,—it is natural to conclude that such 

enormities are sanctioned by them, while the brutal 

prohibition ef instruction by supplementary law gives 

crowning evidence of their complete complicity. And 

this conclusion must exist unquestioned, just so long 

as the law exists unrepealed. Cease, then, to blazon 

,| the humanity of slave-mastere. Tell me not of the 

lenity with which this eruel law is tempered to its 
unhappy subjects. Tell me not of the sympathy which 
overflows from the mansien of the master to the cabin 
of the slave. In vain you assert these instances. In 

vain you show that there are individuals who do not 
exert the wickedness of the law. The law. still en- 
dures. The institution of Slavery, which it defines 
and upholds, continues to defy Public Opinion, and, 

-| within the limits of our Republic, upwards of three 

millions of human beings, guilty enly of a skin not 
colored like your own, are left the victims of its un- 

righteous, irresponsible power. 

Power divorced from right is devilish; power with- 

out the check of responsibility is tyrannical; and I 

need not go back to the authority of Plato, when I 
assert, that the most complete injustice is that which 
is erected into the form of law. But all these things 
concur in Slavery. It is, then, on the testimony of 
slave-masters, solemnly, legislatively, judicially attest- 
ed in the very law iteelf, that I now arraign this in- 
stitution, as an outrage upon man and his Creator. 
And here is the necessity of the Anti-Slavery Enter- 
prise. A wrong so transcendent, so loathsome, co dire- 
ful, must be encountered wherever it can be reached, 
and the battle must be continued without truce or 
compromise, until the field is entirely won. Freedom 
and Slavery can hold no divided empire ; nor ean there 
e | be any true repose until freedom ia everywhere estab- 
lished. 

To the necessity of the Anti-Slavery Enterprise, 
there are two and only two vital objections; one 
founded on the alleged distinction of race, and the 
other on the alleged sanction of Christianity: All 
d | other objections are of an inferior character, or are 
directed logically at its practicability. Of these two 
leading objections, Jet me briefly speak. 

1. And, first, of the alleged distinction of race. This 
objection itself assumes two different forms, one found- 
ed on a prophetic malediction in the Old Testament, 
and the other on the professed observations of recent 
science. Its importance is apparent in the obvious 
fact, that, unless such distinction be clearly and un- 
mistakably established, every argument by which our 
11 | own freedom is vindicated,—every applause awarded 
to the successful rebellion of our fathers,—every in- 
dignant word ever hurled against the enelavement of 
our white fellow-citizens by Algerine corsaira, must 
plead trumpet-tongued against the deep damnation of 
Slavery, whether white or black. 

It is said that the Africans are the posterity of Ham, 
is | the son of Noah, through Canaan, who was cursed by 
Noah, to be the servant of his brethren, and that this 
malediction has descended upon all his posterity, in- 
cluding the unhappy Africams,—who are accordingly 
devoted by God through unending generations, to un- 
ending bondage. Such is the favorite argument often 
put forth at the South, and more than once directly 
addressed to myself. Here, for instance, is a passage 
from a letter recently received; ‘“ You need not per- 
sist,” eays the writer, “in confounding Japheth’s child- 
ren with Ham’s, and making both races one, and argu- 
ing on their rights as those of man broadly.” And 
have been seriously assured that until this objection 
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“I beseech thee for my son Oncsimus, whon Ih ezet 

my bonds; which in tims p wt was to t10» umproatasie oa” itn 
profitable to thee and to me; whem I have seat be es now 
therefore, receive him, that is, mine own bowals iw on f a 
have retained with me, that ia thy stead he might haya PVould 
tered upto me in the bonds ef the Gospel; Minis. 


; bus Without 
would I do nething, that thy benefit should not be ay wend mind 
cessity, but willingly. For perhaps he tasratore departea —. 


season, that thou shouldst receive him forever; no: now @tas 
Gnt, but above a servant, a brother be'owed, sp scially to me 


how much more unto thee, both im the flesh and in the Lord? », 
thow count me, therefore @ partner, receive Aim as myself. If he 
hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put thaton mine ac. 
count. 1, Paul, have written it with mine own hand, [ wij) ». 
pay it; albeit, | do not say to thee how thou owest anto me even 
thine own self besides.”— Epistie to Philemon, verses 10~i9, 
Out of this affectionate epistle, in which S¢, Pau! 
calls the converted servant, Onesimus, his son, precise. 
ly as in another epistle he calls Timothy his son, Slay. 
ery has been elaborately vindicated, and the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles has been made the very tute. 
lary saint of thé slave-hunter. Now, without rely; 
on minute criticism, to infer his real judgment of 
Slavery from his condemnation on another oceasion of 
“men-stealers,” or, according to the original text 
slave-traders, in company with “ murderers of fathers, 
and murderers of mothers,” and without undertaking 
to show that the present epistle, when truly interpret 
ed, is a protest against =lavery, and a voice for Free 
dom—all of which might be done—I content myself 
by calling attention to two things, apparent on ite face, 
and in themselves an all sufficient response. First 
while it appears that Onesimus had been in some way 
the servant of Philemon, it does not appear that he 
had ever been held as a slave, much less as a chattel: 
and how gross and monstrous is the effort to derive a 
wreng, by which man is changed to a chattel, out of 
worde, whether in the Constitution of our country or 
in the Bible, which do not explicitly, unequivocal), 
and exclusively define this wrong! Secondly, in charg. 
ing Onesimus with this epistle to Philemon, the Apos 
tle anneunces him as “ not now a servant, but above g 
servant, a brother beloved,” and he enjoins upon his 
correspondent the hospitality due only to a freeman, 
saying expressly, “If thou count me, therefore, a pari 
ner, receive him as myself ;” ay, Sir, not as slave, not 
even as servant, but as a brother beloved, even ag the 
Apostle himself. Thus with apostolic pen wrote Pan! 
to his disciple, Philemon. Beyond all doubt, in these 
words of gentleness, benediction, and emancipation, 
dropping with celestial, soul-awakening power, there 
can be no justification for a conspiracy, which, begin. 
ning with the treachery of Iscariot, and the tempta 
tion of pieces of silver, seeks, by fraud, brutality, and 
violence, through officers of the law armed to the teeth 
like pirates, and amidet soldiers who degrade thei: 
uniform, to hurl a fellow-man back into the lash-re. 
sounding den of American Slavery ; and if any one car 
thus pervert this beneficent example, allow me to say 
that he gives too much occasion to doubt his intelli 
gence or his sincerity. 

Certainly I am right in thus stripping from Slavery 
the apology of Christianity, which it has tenaciously 
hugged; and here I leave the first part of my eubject 
assuming against every objection the Necessity of our 
Enterprise. 
| IL Lam now brought, in the second place, to con 
| sider the Pracricapiuity of the Enterprise. And her 
the way is easy. In showing its necessity, I have al- 
ready demonstrated its practicability; for the former 
includes the latter, as the greater includes the less 
Whatever is necessary must be practicable. By a de 
cree which has ever been a by-word of tyranny, th 
Israelites were compelled to make bricks withon: 
straw ; but it is not according to the ways of a beney 
lent Providence, that a man should be constrained to do 
what cannot be done. What must be done can be 
dene. Besides, the Anti-Slavery Enterprise is neces 
sary because it isright; and whatever is right is pra 
ticable. 

I know well the little faith which the worid has in 
the triumph of principles, and I readily imagine th: 











answered, it will be in vain to press my views upon 
Congress or the country. Listen now to the texts of 


any man within the sound of my voice, who listens to 


[ | despair with which our object is regarded ; but not or 
is | this account am I disheartened. That exuberant 
writer, Sir Thomas Browne, breaks forth in the ecetat 
ic wish for some new difficulty in Christian belie 

that his faith might have a new vietory, and an emi 


Doubtless the bonds of the aliance will be drawn 
It is now pretty cer- 
tain that peace will not result from the Vienna con- 
ferences, that the Austrian government will be true 


the authentic words of the law, hesitate in my conel 
not be allowed to continue. 


once cease to exist. 


sion. A wrong so grievous and unquestionable should 
For the honor of human 
nature, and for the good of all concerned, it should at 
On this simple statement, as a cor- 
pner-stone, I found the necessity of the Anti-Slavery 


the Old Testament which are so strangely employed. 
u- “And he (Noah) said, Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servan 
ehall he be unto his brethren, 
God of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servani. Ged shall e 


naan shell be his servant.”— Genesis, chap. ix. 25-27, 


nent enthusiast went so far as to eay, that he believed 


And he said, Blessed be the Lord 


large Japketh, and ke shall dweil in ihe tents of Shem, and Ca- 


That is all; andI need only read these words in 


ts | because it was impossible—credo quia impossthile. But 


n- | no euch exalted faith is now required. Here is noir 
possibility, nor is there any difficulty which will n 
yield to a faithful, well-directed endeavor. If to any 
timid soul the Enterprise seems jmposeible because | 
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learned to swim. Bu 
Anti-Slavery Eaterpri 
tions, 80, also, against 
the first, founded on i 
and the second, on its 
himself. 
1. The firat objectio 
lo the master, most g 
form, that the slave, 1 
dition, would cut bist 
tant paradox, which ¢ 
those who have lost tl 
which finds no paralle 
ery, it assumes that t 
will show a vindictive 
when treated upjastl 
blessings of Fecoliots, 
blood which he never 
eurse of bondage. A 
ravished from hia arm 
auction block—sees th 
shut upon him—sees 
justly clutched by ano 
doomed to a servitude 
tion; and stil] his m 
master sleep less secu 
smarts under these re 
trifle with your intelli: 
hour by arguing this q 
But there is a lofty e 
page, by which the se 
conclusions of reason 
me if I failed to addu 
of Parliament, the sla! 
were changed at on¢ 
transition was accon 
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ehance of danger ther 
In our broad country 
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Btates,—South Caroli 
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order to expose the whole transpicueus humbug. But 
I am tempted to add that, to justify this objection, it 
will be necessary to maintain at least five different 
propesitions, as essential links in the chain of the 
African slave; first, that, by this malediction, Canaan 
himself- was actually changed into a chattel, whereas, 
he issimply made the servant of his brethren; second- 
ly, that not merely Canaan, but all his posterity, to 
the remotest generation, was so changed, whereas the 
language has no such extent; thirdly, that the African 
actually belongs to the posterity of Canaan,—an eth- 
nographical assumption absurdly difficult to establish ; 
fourthly, that each of the descendants of Shem or 
Japheth has a right to hold an African fellow-man as 
a chattel,—a proposition which finds no semblance of 
support; and, fifthly, that every slave-master is truly 
descended from Shem or Japheth,—a pedigree which 
no anxiety or audacity can prove! This plain anal- 
ysis which may fitly excite a smile, shows the five- 
fold absurdity of an attempt to found this revolting 
wrong on 


is too beautiful, then I say at once that it is too beaut 
ful not to be possible. 

But descending from these summits, let me ehor 
plainly the object which it seeks to accomplish, an 
herein you shall see and confess its complete practica- 
bility. While discountenancing all prejudice of color 
and every establishment of caste, the Anti-Slavery 
Enterprise—at least so far as I may speak for it—doe 
not undertake to change human nature, or to force any 
individual into relations of life for which he is not 
morally, intellectually, and socially adapted; nor does 
it necessarily assume that a race, degraded for long 
generations under the iron heel of bondage, can b: 
lifted at once into all the political privileges of ar 
American citizen. But, Sir, it does confidently assum: 
against all question, contradiction, or assault whatey 
er, that everu man is entitled to life, liberty, and the pur 
suit of happiness y and, with equal confidence, it assert 
that every individual, who wears the human form,whethe 
black or white, should at once be recognized asman, | 
know not when this is done, what other trials may bi 
in wait for the unhappy African; but I do know, that 


thrones were secured. A Bonapartist pretender was 
despised, and not quite secured at Ham. He, too, 
seeks a home in an humble London lodging; is re- 
eeived, counselled, helped by Lady Blessington and 
Count D'Orsay, and is sworn one of the great army of 
special constables which was to hold in check or sup- 


press the Chartists. Anon the hermit of Twicken- 
ham returns; “ Mr. Smeeth” escapes, loaded with the 


contempt of France; becomes once more pious and 
patriotic, and closes his days in England. 

And the obscure and half-mad adventurer, special 
constable, president, emperor—here he is again; and 
all the world wondering after the beast. Here he is, 
compelling, in some sort, respect, even from those who 
cannot—who will not—forget or forgive the perjuries 
and the slaughter by which he overthrew the repub- 
lic, and eeized on power. Strange, and passing strange, 
that this man has to be accepted as the representative 


Enterprise. 

I do not dwell, Sir, on the many tales which come 
from the house of bondage; on the bitter sorrows there 
undergone; on the flesh galled by the ‘manacle or spirt- 
ing blood beneath the lash; onthe human form muti- 
lated by the knife, or seared by red-hot iron; on 
the ferocious scent of blood-hounds in chase of human 
prey; on the sale of fathers and mothers, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, little children—even 


infante—at the auction-block; on the pects pros- 
tration of all rights, all ties, and even all hope; onthe 


deadly injury to morals, in substituting concubinage 
for marriage, and changing the whole land of slavery 
into a by-word of shame, only fitly pictured by the 
language of Daate when he called his own degraded 
country a House of Ill] Fame; and, last of ail, on the 
pernicious influence upon the master as well as the 
slave, showing itself too often, even by his own con- 
fession, in rudeness of manners and character, and es- 
pecially in that blindness which renders him insensible 
to the wrong he upholds, while he, 


to its character, and realize the most sinister augu- 
ries of those who deeply mistrusted that most selfish 
and faithless power. In the midst comes the long-ex- 
pected intelligence that the fire had been opened upon 
Sevastopol on the 9th. The telegraph announces the 
effects in the most general terms, and no safe estimate 
ean be made. 

To-day the chancellor of the Exchequer receives 
the tenders of the loan-mongers for the mew loan of 
sixteen millions sterling, to which extent the present 
and future industry of England is to be mortgaged on 
account of the war. 


= — 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY ENTERPRISE: 


ITS NECESSITY, PRACTICABILITY AND DIGNITY, WITH 
GLIMPSES AT THE SPECIAL DUTIES OF THE NORTH. 


An Address before the People of New-York, at the Met- 


his departure, and left it with the school of prophets 
to be delivered in due time; and on this supposi- 

‘ tion, the writing would possess additional interest 
as the first of that grand series of written prophe- 
cies that was to stretch through centuries toward 
Messiah. 

There is another possibility. Elijah was caught 
up from Elisha by a chariot of fire into heaven, 
But nobody has ever proved yet that the Spirit did 
not carry him away to some place on earth, as he 
did Philip from the eunuch, and that he did not af- 
terward die a natural death. We do not imply this 
as our opinion, but it is at least possible, as one way 
in which the said writing could have originated. At 
any rate, even if the writing then and there came 
from Elijah the prophet in heaven, it would prove 
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‘+ go perfect is his misery, “Any successive title, long and dark, 





nothing for the alleged writings of dead men now, 
for they never were prophets and are dead, while 
Elijah was a prophet and did not die—two little cir- 
cumstances that together amount to something of a 
contrast. 

But to the writing. ‘‘ Because thou hast walked 
in the ways of the kings of Israel, and hast also 
slain thy brethren, behold, with a great plague shall 
the Lord smite thy people and thy children, and thy 
wives, and thy goods, and thou shalt have great 
sickness until thy bowels fall out by disease.” 

At this warning he probably only scoffed. The 
idea that temporal judgments should vindicate mor- 
al obligations is always absurd to the proud in- 
stincts of human nature. So when Edom revolted, 
and Jehoram came near being cut off, and escaped 
only by @ desperate sally, losing forever that trib- 
utary, he probably looked at it asa mere political 
misfortune that had happened to him. 

It is curious, however, in passing, to notice how 
came in here the fulfilment of Isaac’s old soothsay- 
ing to Esau—“ Thou shalt serve thy brother, but 
when thou shalt have dominion thou shalt break 
his yoke from off thy neck.” For eight hundred 
years those two races that struggled in Rebekah’s 
womb, have fulfilled their destiny. The elder has 
served the younger. But now the hour of domin- 
ion has arrived. Israel's power is broken. Esau 
is Jacob’s vassal no longer. But Jehoram sees in 
all this nought retributive and personal. And 
when Libnah (a large and powerful city) revolts, 
and when the old border wars with the Philistines 
are renewed, and the Bedouins of the southeast 
swarm in upon the land, raid after raid, and his cap- 

.ital is sacked, his treasure rifled, his wives and 
children carried captive, still he appears to have 
gone on unwavering in evil. The marauders did 
not carry Athaliah away. Perhaps it had been bet- 
ter for him if they had—perhaps too, worse, for no 
good could come to anybody where her malign 
presence exerted its fell mastery. 

Through her he stood unbending through all the 
storm of retribution, until at last that loathsome 
malady struck him and laid him low. Where now 
was his pride? Where now his vain glory, and his 
defiance of God? Let him writhe in theagonies of 
that unclean distemper—let him become offensive 
to the eye and the sense of all humanity—let him 
putrify while yet breathing, and expire in tortures, 
only to roll, a mass of corruption, unembalmed and 
unmourned, into a grave of disgrace. 

And that was the end of Jehoshaphat’s fine fam- 
ily of seven princely sons—good, pious old Je- 
hoshaphat. He had done about right on the 
whole, he thought. Not right in the abstract, but 
about right. He ,had compromised. He had 
been prudent and politic. And here is the swift- 
footed vengeance of a covenant-keeping God. His 
whole family was cut off, his kingdom debauched, 
filled with lust and blood, overrun, plundered, Jeru- 
salem insulted, and Athaliah, daughter of Jeze- 
bel, the supreme mistress of the throne of Da- 
vid! She sees the crown placed on the head of her 

youngest son Ahaziah, the only one the invaders 
did not carry away captive; and having ruled full 
grown men, she knows she can rule this child like 
ababe. So all the evil counsels of Jezebel are ma- 
turely inaugurated in the metropolis of Judah. 
And yet the tragedy is searce begun. After a year’s 
reign he falls by the hand of Jehu, at the same time 
with Jezebel and her son. Infuriated at her be- 


rewement, Athaliah now rages through the realm | Powers, and in the miserable eorruption of parlia- | legislatures openly declare their sympathies ; villages, 


like a wild beast, Every scion of the house of Da- | 
| 


and embodiment of that France which is allied to Eng- 
land, which has been one in daring and in suffering— 
made one to a great extent unconsciously in the 
minds of thousands, by the terrible and stirring nar- 
ratives which have been as the daily bread of Eng- 
land for months past. Britain and France have been 
brought together as they never have been before. The 
alliance of “natural enemies’—the union of peoples— 
has been shown to be possible, and this under a Na- 
poleon, and, as it is believed, for a great and worthy 
object, and a common interest. 

These, and other considerations, would account for 
and excuse some demonstrations of respect to the 
Queen’s visitor and his wife. But in some quarters 
the display has been overdone, Gentlemen of the 
press, in their reportings, have had little regard for 
the homely proverb—“ The less said the soonest mend- 
ed.” Some corporate bodies have been too true to 
old precedents. (Richard Cromwell had a large chest 
full of loyal corporation addresses, duly sealed!) and, 
as heretofore, the worshippers of mere power are not 
scarce. The Yezidees are not merely an Oriental 
sect, they are everywhere; and 

** Honor the devil for his burning throne.” 

Of the London press, the Morning Post, Thaeke- 
ray’s Jeames, of course doffs his gold-banded hat, and 
bows his powdered pate to the very ground, in the 
imperial presence. The Aforning Post from the first 
did homage to the Emperor; the Morning Herald is 
passing civil; the Morning Chronicle is quite polite- 
ful; and the Zimes does not account it seemly to re- 
produce its denunciations of the president conspirator. 
The Daily News spoke “in the name of the free men 
of England,” and said : 

“Let it be distinctly understood that the brilliant 
and cordial reception, which is preparing for the Em- 
peror and Empress of the French, is meant as an ex- 
pression of the good-will and esteem which the people 
of England betr to the nation which has accepted these 
illustrious guests of our Queen as their sovereigns. 
We honor the sagacity, firmness, and loyality which 
—so far as the public has the means of ascertaining— 
have characterised the part taken by Napoleon IIL in 
the Oriental struggle. We admit the humanity with 
which he has exercised the absolute power which he 
has acquiredin France. But we should be false to our 
principles—and to the great interests of humanity 
which we advocate and defend—did we not, on this, 
as on all suiting occasions, express our deep and en- 
during regret at his having substituted Autocratie for 
Parliamentary government in France, and the means 
he employed to do so, Material welfare, the success- 
ful cultivation of art, science, and literature, and the 
ascendancy of the law, are great blessings for a nation. 
But of infinitely more importance than all of them is 
civil liberty, the only stock upon which they can be 
permanently engrafted.” 

To this, and more to the same purpose, the opinion 
is added that, 


“Tt is only by identifying himself with the French 
people that he can obtain protection for the House of 
Napoleon from the ill-concealed hostility of the old 
absolute dynasties; and to identify himself with the 
French people he must concede to them a real share in 
the management of their public affairs.” 


The Hzaminer, which at the usurpation, and as at 
all times, was the brilliant and incisive point of the 
liberal press, will not now unsay what it then said, 
but recognizes established facts and altered cireum- 
stances: 


“To humble the pretensions, and put a stop to the 
encroachments of Russia, is at the present time of 
greater import to the safety of the world, than any 
partial progress or temporary freedom of any one 
country. And should France after the lapse of a few 
years recover her liberties, with Russia no looger im- 
pending over them, she will have gained more than 
if the intervening years had been employed, like the 
eighteen of Louis Phillipe’s reign, in petty quarrels 
with England, in petty intrigues with the Eastern 





mentary majorities. 


ropolitan Theater, May 9, 1855 


BY CHARLES SUMNER. 


Mr. Sumner was introduced to the audience by the 
Hon. Wiiu1aM Jay, in the following terms: 

Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN :—I have been requested, on 
the part of the Society, to perform the pleasing, but 
unnecessary, office of introducing to you the honored 
and well-known advocate of Justice, Humanity and 
Freedom, Cuartes Sumer. It is not for his learning 
and eloquence that I commend him to your respectful 
attention ; for learning, eloquence, and even theology 
itself, have been prostituted in the service of an inati- 
tution well described by John Wesley, as the sum of 
all villanies. I introduce him to you asa Northern 
Senator, on whom nature has conferred the unusual 
gift of a back-bone—a man who, standing erect on the 
floor of Congress, amid creeping things from the 
North, with Christian fidelity denounces the stupen- 
dous wickedness of the Fugitive law and the Ne- 
braska perfidy, and, in the name of Liberty, Human- 
ity and Religion, demands the repeal of those most 
atrocious enactments. May the words he is about to 
utter be impressed on your consciences, and influence 
your conduct. 


Mr. Paresipent AND Fetvow-Criizens or New-York: 

History abounds in viscissitudes. From weakness 
and humility, men ascend to power and place. From 
defeat and disparagement, enterprises are lifted to tri- 
umph and acceptance. The martyr of to-day is grate- 
fully enshrined on the morrow. The stone that the 
builders rejectedgis made the head of the corner. 
Thus it always has been and ever will be. 

Only twenty years ago—in 1835—the friends of the 
slave in our country were weak and humble, while 
their great Enterprise, just then showing itself, was 
trampled down and despised. The small companies, 
gathered together in the name of Freedom, were in- 
terrupted and often dispersed by riotous mobs. At 
Boston, a feeble association of women, called the Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society, convened in a small room 
of an upper story in an obscure building, was insulted 
and then driven into the streets by a hed crowd, 
politely termed at the time, an assemblage of “ gentle- 
men of property and standing,” which, after various 
deeds of violence and vileness, next directed itself 
upon William Lloyd Garrison—known as the deter- 
mined editor of the Liberator, and the originator of 
the Anti-Slavery Enterprise in our day—and ruth- 
lessly tearing him away, amidst savage threats and 
with a halter about his neck, dragged him through the 
streets, until, at last, guilty only of loving liberty, if 
not wisely, too well, this unoffending citizen was thrust 
into the common jail for protection against an infu- 
riate populace. Nor was Boston alone, Even villages 
‘in remote rural solitude belched forth in similar out- 
rage, while the large towns like Providence, New- 
Haven, Utica, Worcester, Alton, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New-York, became so many fiery 
eraters, overflowing with rage and madness. What 
lawlees violence failed to accomplish was next urged 


the Slave States called on the Free States, “promptly 
and effectually to suppress all associations within their 


basely hearkened to the base pro 


while the pulpit, the politician, and the merchant, con- 
spired to: stifle discussion until the voice ef Freedom 
was hushed to a whisper, “alas! almost afraid to | 
know itself.” 
Since then—in the lapse of a few years only—a| 


panies, counted by tens, we have now this mighty as- | 
sembly, counted by thousands; instead of an insignifi- | 
cant apartment, like that in Boston, the mere appendage | 
of a printing-office, where, as in the manger itse f, | 
Truth was cradled, we have now this Metropolitan 
Hall, ample in proportions and central in place; in- 
stead of a profane and clamorous mob, beating at our 
gates, dispersing our assembly, and making one of our 
number the victim of its fury, we have now peace and 
harmony at unguarded doors, rutiied only by a gener- 
ous competition to participate in this occasion; while 








towns and cities vie in the new manifestation; and the 


Napoleon IIL. represents to us, at this moment, the press itself, with increased power, heralds, applauds and - 


Not onee perceives his foul disfigurement, 
But boasts himself more comely than before.”’ 


at hand of unquestionable facts and of illustrative stor 
so just and happy as to vie with fact, out of which 


of horrors. 


ferent States. 
a slave: 

“ A slave is one who is in the 
belongs. The master may sell 
industry, and his labor. 


€ode, Art. 35. 


definition; 


“Slaves shall be deemed, sold, taken, reputed and adjudged 


aw: 


these (the slave) States."—Stroud’s Laws of Slavery, 22. 


is transmuted into merchandise. 


off at public outery, and even staked at 
table on the hazard of a card or a die. 


longs to his master. 


master may impiously close this sacred pursuit 
is he robbed not merely of — but of himself 
not merely of money and labor, but of wife and child 


burthen ; not merel 
earth, but sunk to 





cording to the simple law of Slavery. 
Nor is even this all. The law, by cumulative pro- 


| Visions, positively forbids that a slave shall be 


taught to read. Hear this, fellow citizens, and confess, 


change has taken place. Instead of those small com-| that no barbarism of despotism, no extravagance of 


tyranny, no excess of impiety can be more blasphe- 


mous or deadly. ‘Train up the child in the way he 


should go,” is the lesson of sacred wisdom; but the 
law of slaves boldly prohibits any such training, and 
dooms the child to hopeless ignorance and degrada- 
tion. “Let there be light,” was the Divine utterance 
at the very dawn of Oreation,—and this command- 
ment, traveling with the ages and the hours, still 
speaks with the voice of God; but the law of Slav- 
ery says, “ Let there be darkness.” 

But it is earnestly averred that elave-masters are 
humane, and that glaves are treated with kindness. 
These averments, however, I properly put aside, pre- 
cisely a8 i have already put aside the multitudinous 


On theze things I do not dwell, although volumes are 


might draw, until, like Macbeth, you had supped full 


But all these I put aside; not because I do not re- 
gard them of moment in exhibiting the true character 
of slavery, but because I desire to present this argu- 
ment on grounds above all controversy, impeachment, 
or suspicion, even from slave-mastera themselves. Not 
on triumphant story, not even on indisputable facts, 
do I now accuse Slavery, but on its character, as re- 
vealed in its own simple definition of itself. Out of 
itsown mouth dol condemnit. By the law of Slavery, 
map, created in the image of God, is diveeted of his 
human character, and declared to be a mere chattel. 
That this statement may not seem to be put forward 
without precise authority, I quote the law of two dif- 
The civil code of Louisiana thus defines 


Ower of a master to whom he 
im, dispose of his person, his 
He can do nothing, possess nothing, nor 
acquire any thing but what must belong to his master.”—Civu 


The law of another polished slave State gives this 


And a careful writer, Judge Stroud, in a work of jurid- 
ical as well as philanthropic merit, thus sums up the 


“The cardinal principle of Slavery—that the slave is not to be 
ranked among sentient being, but among things—as an article of 
ee ae chattel personal—obtains as undoubted law in al! of 


Sir, this is enough. As out of its small egg crawls 
forth the slimy, scaly reptile crocodile, 80 out of this 
simple definition crawls forth the whole slimy, scaly 
reptile monstrosity by which a man is changed into 
a chattel,—a person is converted into a thing,—a soul 

According to this 
very definition, the slave is held simply for the good 
of his master, to whose behests, his life, liberty and 
happiness are devoted, and by whom he may be bar- 
tered, leased, mortgaged, bequeathed, invoiced, shipped 
as Cargo, stored as goods, sold on execution, knocked 
the gaming 
The slave may 
seem to have a wife; but has he not; for his wife be- 
He may seem to have achild ; but 
he has not ; for his child belongs to his master. He may 
be filled with the desire of knowledge, opening to him 
the gates of hope on earth and in heaven, but the 
Thus 


ren; not merely of time and opportunity, but of every 
assurance of happiness; not merely of earthly hope, 
but of all those divine aspirations that spring from the 
fountain of light. He is not merely restrained in lib- 
erty, but totally deprived of it; not merely eurtailed 
in rights, but absolutely stripped of them; not merely 
through the forms of law. By solemn legislative acts, loaded with burthens, but changed into a beast of 
bent in his countenance to the 
ectually e legal level of a quadruped; not 
respective limits purporting to be Abolition Societies ;” | merely exposed to personal cruelty, but deprived of 
and Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New-York, | his character as a person; not merely compelled to in- 
ition. The press, | Voluntary labor, but degraded to be a rude thing; not 
too, with uatold power exerted itself in this behalf, | merely shut out from knowledge, but wrested from his 
place in the human family. And all this, Sir, is ac- 


Drawn from the musty rolls of Neah’s ark.” 


The emall bigotry, which could find comfort in these 


y; | science, that the different races of men are not deriv- 
I} ed from a single pair, but from several distinct stocks, 
according to their several distinct characteristics ; and 
it has been audaciously argued that the African is so 
far inferior, as to lose a!l title to that liberty which is 
the birthright of the lordly white. Now I have 
neither time ner disposition on this occasion, to dis- 
cuss the question of the unity of the races; nor is it 
necessary to my present purpose. It may be that the 
different races of men proceeded from different stocks; 
but there is but one great Human Family, in which 
Caucasian and African, Chinese and Indian, are all 
brothers, children of one Father, and heirs to one hap- 
piness,—alike on earth and in heaven. “Star-eyed 
science” cannot shake this everlasting truth. It may 
vainly exhibit peculiarities in the African, by which 
he is distinguishable from the Caucasian. It may in 
his physical form and intellectual character presume 
to find the stamp of permanent inferiority. But by 
no reach of learning, by no torture of facts, by no ef- 
frontery of degma, can it show that he is not a man. 
And as a man he etands before you an unquestionable 


rights of man. You can claim nothing for yourself, 
as man, which you must not accord to him. 


righte, and to the support of which your fathers 
pledged their lives, fortunes, and satred honor, are his 
by the same immortal title that they are yours. 

2. From the objection founded on the alleged dis- 
tinction of racé, | pass to that other founded on the 
alleged sanction of Slavery by Christianity. And, agek- 
ing to be brief, I shall not undertake to reconcile texts 
often quoted from the Old Testament, which, whatever 
may be their import, are all absorbed in the New; nor 
shall I stop to consider the precise interpretation of 
the oft-quoted phrase, Servants, obey your masters ; nor 
seek to weigh any such imperfect injunction in the 
scales against those grand commandments, on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. Surely, in the ex- 
ample and teachings of the Savior, who lifted up the 
down-trodden, who enjoined purity of life, and over- 
flo wed with tenderness even to little children, human 
ingenuity can find no apology for an institution which 
tramples on man, which defiles woman, and sweeps lit- 
tle children beneath the hammer of the auctioneer. 
If to any one these things seem to have the license of 
Christianity, it is only because they have first secured 
a license in his own soul. Men are prone to find in 
uncertain, disconnected texts, a confirmation of their 
own personal prejudices or prepossessions. And I — 
who am no divine, but only a simple layman — make 
bold to say, that whoever finds in the Gospel any 
sanction of Slavery, finds there merely a reflection of 
himself. Ona matter so irresistibly clear, authority 
. | 18 superfluous; but an eminent character, who as poet 
’) makes us forget his high place as philosopher, and as 

philosopter, makes us forget his high place as theolo- 
gian, has exposed the essential antagonism between 
Christianity and Slavery, in a few pregnant words 
which you will be glad to hear—particularly as, I be- 
lieve, they have not been before introduced into this 
discussion. “ By a principle essential to Christianity,” 
said Coleridge, “a person is eternally differenced from 
a thing ; so that the idea of « Human Being necessarily 
excludes the idea of property in that Being.” 

With regret, though not with astonigment, I learn 
that a Boston divine has sought to throw the seamless 
garment.of Christ over this shocking wrong. But I 
am patient, and see clearly how vain will be his effert, 
when I call to mind, that, within this very century, 
other divines sought to throw the same seamless gar- 
ment over the more shocking slave-trade; and that, 
among other publications, a little book was then put 
forth with the name of a reverend clergyman on the 
title-page, to prove that “the African trade for negro 
slaves is consistent with the principles of humanity 
and revealed religion ;” and, thinking of these things, 
I am ready to eay with Shakepeare, 

aa — In religion, 

What damned error, but some seber brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text?” 


In the support of Slavery, it is the habit to pervert 
texts and to invent authority. Even St. Paul is vouch- 
ed for 4& wrong which his Christian life rebukes. Great 
stress is now laid on his example, as it appears in the 
epistle to Philemon, written at Rome, and sent b 


texts, has been lately exalted by the suggestion of 


member of the Human Family, and entitled to all the | 


Life, | 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, — which you | 


in| proudly declareato 70 y ] vi 
law to be chattles personal, in the bands of their owners, and pos- P y declaresto be your own inalieuable, God given 


sessors, and their executors, administrations and assignees, to all 
intents, constructions and purposes whatsvever,”—2 Brev. Dig. 
229, 


the Anti-Slavery Enterprise will then have triumphed 
and the institution of Slavery, as defined by existin 
law, will no longer shock mankind. 

In this work the first essential practical requisite i 
that the question shall be openly and frankly confront: 
ed. Do not putit aside. Do not blink it out of sight 
Do not dodge it. Approachit. Studyit. Ponder it 
Deal with it. Let it rest in the illumination of epeeeb 
conversation, and the press. Let it fill the thoughts o! 
the statesman and the prayers of the pulpit. Whes 
Slavery is thus regarded, its true character will bé 
recognized as a hateful assemblage of unquestionable 
wrongs under the sanction of existing law, and good met 
will be moved at once to apply the remedy. Already 
even its zealots admit that its “abuses” should be re 
moved. This is their word and net mine. Alas! alas 
Sir, it is these very ‘‘abuses” which constitute its com 
ponent parts, without which it would not exist, even 
“as the scourges in a bundle with the axe constituted 
the dread fasces of the Roman lictor. Take away 
these, and the whole embodied outrage will disappea: 
Surely that central assamption—more deadly than th 
axe itself—by which man is changed into a chattel 
may be abandoned; and is not this practieable? Th 
associate scourges by which that transcendent “ abuse’ 
is surrounded, may, one by one, be subtracted. Th 
| “abuse” which substitutes concubinage for marriage— 
| the “‘abuse” which annuls the parental relation—th¢ 
“abuse” which closes the portals of knowlege—th: 
| “abuse” which tyrannically usurps all the labor 





| another—now upheld by positive law, may by positi’ 
| law be abolished. To say that this is not practicabl: 
| in the nineteenth century, would be a scandal upor 
| mankind. And just in proportion as these “ abuses 
| Cease to have the eanction of law, will the institu: 
| tion of Slavery cease to exist, The African, whateve 
may then be his condition, will no longer be the slam 
over whose wrongs and sorrows the world throbs at 
times fiercely indignant, and at times painfully sai 
while with outstretched arms, he sends forth the piteo 
ery, “Am I not a man and a brother? 

In pressing forward to this result, the inquiry 
often presented, to what extent, if any, ehall compen 
sation be allowed to the slave-masters? Clearly, 
the point be determined by absolute justice, net the 
masters but the slaves will be entitled to compensation 
for it is the slaves, who, throughout weary genera 
tions, have been deprived of their toil and all its fruits, 
which went to enrich their masters. Besides, it seems 
hardly reasonable to pay for the relinquishment o! 
those disgusting “ abuses,” which, in their aggregation, 
constitute the bundle of Slavery. Pray, Sur, by what 
tariff, price current, or principle of equation, shall 
their several values be estimated? What sum sha: 
be counted out as the proper price for the abandon- 
ment of that pretension—more indecent than the ju 
prime noctis of the feudal age—which leaves woman 
whether in the arms of master or slave, always & CoD 
cubine? What bribe shall be given for the restoration 
of God-given parental rights? What money shall b 
paid for taking off the padlock by which souls am 
shut in darkness? How much for a quit-claim t 
labor now meanly exacted by the strong from the 
weak? And what compensation shall be award 
for the surrender of that egregious aesumption 
@ondemned by reason and abhorred by piety, wh! 
changes a man iato a thing?! I put these que® 
tions without undertaking to pass upon them. 
Shrinking instinctively from any recognition of ri ~ 
founded on wrongs, I find myself shrinking also from 
any austere verdict, which shall deny the means 3” 
cessary to the great consummation we seek. U™ 
fathers, under Washington, did not hesitate by Act °! 
Congress, to appropriate largely for the ranse™ °° 
white fellow-citizens enslaved by Algerine cors*!"* 
and, following this example, I am disposed to consider 
the question of compensation as one of expediency, “ 
be determined by the exigency of the hour and ‘ 
constitutional powers of the Government ; though su°" 
is my desire to see the foul fiend of Slavery '" flight, 
that I could not hesitate to build even a bridge 
gold, if necessary, to promote his escape. _ i 

The Practicability of the Anti-Slavery Baty iy 
has been constantly questioned, often so supercis J 
as to be answered at once. I shall not take “m® 
consider the allegation, founded on consideration’ 
economy, which audaciously assumes that Slave Lat - 
is more advantageous than Free Labor—that — 
is more profitable than Freedom; for this 1s © oe! 
ploded by the official tables of the census; DOF wed 
other futile argument, that the slaves are not ae ee 
for Freedom, and, therefore, should not be precipita 





Qoesimus, a servant. From the single chapter consti 
tuting the entire epistle, I take the following passage: | 
in ten verses, which is strangely invoked for Slavery | 





- - ~ ac 
into this condition,—for that is no better than oa 
cient Greek folly, where the anxious mother wed fr! 
allow her son to go into the water until he had? 
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learned toswim. But as against the Necessity of the 
Anti-Slavery Eaterprise, there were two chief objec- 
tions, so, also, against its Practicability are there two: 
the first, founded on ite alleged danger to the master, 
and the second, on its alleged damage to the slave 
himself. 
1. The first objection, founded on the alleged danger 
te the master, most generally takes the extravagant 
form, that the slave, if released from his present con- 
dition, would cut his master’s throat. Here is & bla- 
tant paradox, which can pass for reason only among 
those who have lost their reason, With an absurdity 
which finds no parallel except in the defences of Slav- 
ery, it assumes that the African, when treated justly, 
will show a vindictiyeness whieh he does not exhibit 
when treated unjustly; that when elevated by the 
blessings of Freedom, he will develop an appetite for 
blood which he never manifested when crushed by the 
eurse of bondage. At present, the slave sees his wife 
ravished from his arms—sees his infant swept to the 
auction block—sees the heavenly gate of knowledge 
shut upon him—sees his industry and all its fruits un- 
justly clutched by another—sees himself and offspring 
doomed to a servitude from which there is no redemp- 
tion; and still his master sleeps secure. Will the 
master sleep less secure, when the slave no longer 
smarts under these revelting atrocities? I will not 
trifle with your intelligence, or with the quick-passing 
hour by arguing this question. watts 
But there is a lofty example, brightening the historic 
page, by which the seal of experience is affixed to the 
conclusions of reason; and you would hardly pardon 
me if I failed to adduce it. By virtue of a single Act 
of Parliament, the slaves of the British West Indies 
were changed at once to freedmen; and this great 
transition ‘was accomplished absolutely without per- 
sonal danger of any kind to the master. And yet the 
chance of danger there was greater far than among ua 
In our broad country, the slaves are overshadowed by 
amore than six-fold white population. Only in two 
States, —South Carolina and Mississippi,—do the slaves 
outnumber the whites, and there but slightly, while 
in the entire Slave States, the whites outnumber the 
slaves by many millions, But it was otherwise in the 
British West Indies, where the whites were over- 
shadowed by a more than six-fold slave population. 
The slaves were 800,000, while the whites numbered 
only 131,000, distributed in different proportiens on 
the different islands. And this disproportion has since 
inoreased rather than diminished, always without dan- 
ger to the whites. In Jamaica, the largest of these 
possessions, there are now upwards of 400,000 Afri- 
cans, and only 87,000 whites; in Barbadoes, the next 
largest possession, there are 120,000 Africans, and only 
15,000 whives ; in St. Lucis, 19,500 Africans, and only 
600 whites; in Tobago, 14,000 Africans, and only 600 
whites; in Montserrat, 600 Africans, and only 150 | 
whites ; and in the Grenadines, upwards of 6000 Afri- 
eans, and less than 50 whites. And yet in all these 
places, the authorities attest the good behavior of the 


have not seen, and who are ignorant even of your 
labora, while it demands and receives a self-sacrifice 
calculated to ennoble an enterprise of even question- 
able merit. Its true rank is among works properly 
called philanthropic—the title of highest honor on earth. 
“I take goodness in this sense,” cays Lord Bacon in 
his Essays, “the affecting of the weal of men, which is 
what the Greecians call Philanthropeia—of all virtues 
and dignities of the mind the greatest, beimg the char- 
acter of the Deity; and without it, man is a busy, 
mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of 
vermin.” Lerd Bacon was right, and, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously followed a higher authority; for, when Moses 
asked the Lord te show unto him His glory, the Lord 
said, “I will make all my goodness to pase before thee.” 
Ah! Sir, Peace has trophies fairer and more perennial 
than any snatched from fields of blood, but among all 
these, the fairest and more perennial are the trophies 
of beneficence. Scholarship, literature, jurisprudence, 
art, may wear their well-deserved honors; but an En- 
terprise of goodness deserves, and will yet receive, a 
higher palm than these. 

In other aspects its dignity is apparent. It concerns 
the cause of Human Freedom, which, from the earliest 
days, has been the darling of history. By all the 
memories of the Past; by the stories of childhood and 


the studies of youth; by every example of magnani- | pressed in argument or in taunt, What Aave we at the | and make him virtuous who hunts a slave in the 
aspiration for the good and , North to do with slavery’ In anawer, I might centent | colder streets of Boston or New-York. Nor can an 


mous virtue; by ever 


true; by the fame of the martyrs swelling through all 


fathers, you are summoned to this work. Unless 
Freedem be an illusion, and benevolence an error, you 
cannot resist the appeal. But our cause is nobler even 
than that of our fathers, inasmuch as it is more exal- 
ted to struggle for the Freedom of others than for our 
om. 


Its practical importance at this moment gives to it 
an additional eminence. Whether measured by the 
number of beings it seeks to benefit; by the magnitude 
of the wrongs it hopes to relieve; by the difficulties 
which beset it; by the political relations which it af- 
fects; or by the ability and character it has enlisted, 


time ; by the renown of patriots whose lives are land- ly, bound together by the cords of a common manhood, | from the kidnapper, by which the unhappy African 
marks of progress; by the po lavished upon our | there is no human wrong to which we can be justly | was originally transferred in Congo or Guinea, and 


. THE INDEPENDENT. 


Charity is limited and local; the evils of Slavery are ‘s private citizen; but I shall not say nothi 


h 
_ infinite and everywhere. Besides, a wrong, organized | which I have not said elsewhere, and which shall A. & Barnes & Co. 51 Joha strest, and H. W, Derby, 


| and upheld by law, can be removed only through a lnot be proud to vindicate every where. 


| law—whieh make slaves. 
I am net insensible of the difficulties of this work. 


know all its various intrenchments in the Church, the | an aroused 
yee and the prejudices of the country, 

know the sensitive interests of property, amount- | horance, all who consent to be ite agents. Thus did 
|ing to many hundred millions of dollars, which are | our fathers blast all who beeame the agents of the 
| said to be at stake. But these things can furnish Stamp Act; and surely their motive was small com- 
| no motive or apology fer indifference or for any fold- | pared with ours, The Slave-hunter who drags his 
ing of the-+hands. Surely the wrong is not less wrorg | victim from Africa is loathed as a monster ; but I defy 
because it is gigantic, the evil is not less evil because | any acuteness of reason to indicate the moral differ- 
it is immeasurable ; nor can the duty of perpetual war- | ence between his act and that of the Slave-hunter who 
fare with ——— or evil be, in this instance, suspended. | drags his victim from our Northern free soil. A few 
Nay, because Slavery is powerful; because the enter- | puny persons, calling themselves the Congress of the 
prise is difficult; therefore is the duty of all more exi- | United States, with the titles of Representatives and 
gent. The well-tempered soul does not yield to diffi- Senators, cannot turn wrong into right — eannot 
culties, but preases onward forever with increased reso- | change & man inte a thing—cannot reverse the irre- 
lation. versible law of God—eannot make him wicked who 
| And here the question occure, which is so often | hunts a slave on the burning sands of Congo or Guinea, 





| myself by saying that, as members of the human fami- | acuteness of reason distinguish between the bill of sale 


_insensible, nor is there any human sorrow which we | the certificate of the Commissioner, by which, when 

should not seek to relieve; but I prefer to say, on this | once again in Freedom, he was reduced anew to bond- 
occasion, that, as citizens of the United States, anxious | age. The acts are kindred and should share a kindred 
for the goed name, the repose, and the prosperity of | condemnation. 
the Republic—that it may be a blessing and nota | One man’s virtue becomes a standard of excellence 
curse to mankind—there is nothing among all its di- | for all; and there is now in Boston a simple citizen, 
versified interesta, under the National Constitution, | whose example may be a leeson te Commissioners, Mar- 
with which, at this moment, we have so much to do; | shals, Magistrates, while it fills all with the beauty of 
nor is there anything with regard to which our duties | a generous act. Irefer to Mr. Hayes, who resigned 
are 80 irresistibly clear. I do not dwell on the scan- | his place in the city police rather than take any part 
dal of Slavery in the national capital—of Slavery in | in the pack of the Slave-Hunter. He is now the door- 





the cause of the slave now assumes proportions of 


the national territories—of the coast-wise slave-trade keeper of the public edifice which has been honored 
ou the high seas beneath the national flag, all of which | this winter by the triumphant lectures on slavery. 


“A lie,” it Cincinnati. 
| change of the law’ Not then, by an occasional con- has been declared, ‘should be trampled out and ex- 
| tribution to the ransom ofa slave can your duty bedone tinguished forever,” and surely you will do nothing 
= = cause ; aA, by earnest, constant, be — A. tyrannical and wicked enactment. The 
| valiant efferte against the institution—against the | Fugitive-Slave Bill, while it continues unre ae ar . 

. | must be made a dead letter; not by violence; rt ropean states—giving first the statistics, then the his- 
any unconstitutional activity or intervention; not tory, and then the topography. Dr. Ungewitter, who 
Full well I know the power of Slavery. Fall well I | even by hasty conflict between jurisdictions; but by | is now a resident of New-York, apologizes for his want 


) ublic Opinion, which in its irresistible | of an el i i i i 
Full ‘well |znight, chall blect with conteespt, indignatiéa end eb-| ius Cee eee nye _ In addition to his Aaving 


It is entitled, “Europe; its Past and 


Eyropean Geography and History.” By Francis H. 
Ungewitter, LL.D. It describes each of the 56 En- 


visited most of the Earopean countries, and having 
abundant access to various authentic sources of know- 
ledge, he mentions three classes of materials for a 
work of this kind, whieh are abundant in Europe. 

‘First, ia mest Ruropeon eountri t 
is published every og which a : a ol 
copious statistical particulars te be relied on. Sec ond- 
ly, a census is taken in certain periods, not restricted 
to the population only, but extended to a great va- 
riety of other statistical matters. Thirdly, there is 
scarcely a European state without its special geo- 
graphical and historical description, written by a na- 
tive scholar.” 

The several States of the American Union are most- 

ly far behind this completeness of arrangement for 
making known their respeetive conditions and histo- 
‘Ties. The index of the present volume contains nearly 
10,000 names. The introductory chapter presents the 
mountain ranges, rivers, seas, lakes, ete., of Europe, 
in groups. 
Wannuz.—“ My Brother's Keeper,” by A. B. War- 
ner, author of “ Dollars and Cents,” “ Mr. Rutherford’s 
Children,” ete. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 346 
and 848 Broadway. 12mo, pp. $85. 


Grammar. —“A Practical Grammar, in which W ords, 
Phrases, and Sentences are classified according to their 


Present Condition; being a Comprehensive Manual of 











showmen”—one always showing off himself, and the 
other his trumpery. The notice of “the Irenwut Let- 
ters” is quite amusing, as well as heartily com- 
mendatory. 

——_t—_+.» e—, 


Aeligions Intelligence. 


Tuvrsrox.—The second Congregati 
society at Chicopee Falls have eatinaaa Cae ond 
invitation to Rey. B. Thurston, of Waterville, Me. to 
pa ien A their Eocene has signified his acceptance 
commence hi b 
Se pesdied eee abors on the last Sabbath of 


Wituiston Semimany.—The Williston Seminary i 
Easthampton, ~ = an exchange paper, has enjoyed a 
continual revival for two or three month past. Be- 


tween thirty and forty pupils have bee petal 
converted, and the interest still continues, a 


Westuamrtox.—A mutual ecelesiastical Council 
called by letters missive from the Congregational 
church and society in this place, and the Rev. Andrew 
Bigelow their pastor, to consider the propriety of dis- 
solving the pastoral relation between them, met at the 


Town Hall, and voted that Mr. B. be dismissed. Il] 
health the cause. 








Ivus.—Rev. A. E. Ives, dismissed at his own request 
from the pastoral eharge of the Orthodox church in 
Deerfield, preached his farewell sermon yesterday. He 
has accepted a call from the Church at Castine, Maine 
to which place he will go this week. ; 


Woopsury.—Rev. Robert G. Williams n 

tor of the South Congregational Church, beael Ct, 
was inetalled over the First Congregational Church in 
Woodbury, Ct, on’ 25th of April, by the Litchfield 
South Consociation. Sermon by Rev. Willis Lord, 
D.D., of Fairfield, Ct. 


Wuirs.—The pastoral relation between Rey. Wm. 
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grandeur which dwarf all other interests in our broad | are outside of State limits, and within the exclusive 
country. In its presence the machinations of politi- | jurisdiction of Congress, where you and I, Sir, and 
cians, the aspirations of office-seekers and the combina- | every freeman in the North, are compelled to share 
tions of party, all sink below even their ordinary in- | the responsibility and help to bind the chain. To dis- 
significance. For myself, Sir, I can see little else at | lodge Slavery from these usurped footholds under the 
this time among us which can tempt out en to the ex- | Constitution, and thus at once to relieve ourselves from 
posed steeps of public life an honest man, who wishes, | % grievous responsibility, and to begin the great work 
by something that he does, to leave the world better | of emancipation, were an object worthy of an exalted 
than he found it. I can see little else which canf- | @Mbition. But before even this can be commenced, 
ford any of those satisfactions which an honest man | there is a great work, more than any other, important 
should covet. Nor is there any cause which so surely | 4nd urgent, which must be consummated in the do- 
promises final success : main of national politics, and also here at home in the 
ERR Te a Free States. The National Government itself must be 

Legions of angels fight upon its side!” emancipated, so that it shall no longer wear the yoke 

Hs fo written that im the lest days there shall be of servitude; and Slavery in all its pretentions must 





Africans, Sir Lionel Smith, the Governor of Jamaica, | 
in his speech to the Assembly, declared that their con- | 
luct “ proves how well théy deserve the boon of Free- | 
dom.” Another Governor of another island dwells on | 
the “peculiarly rare instances of the commission of | 
grave or sapguinary crimes among the emancipated | 
portion of these islands ;” and the Queen of England, | 
in a speech from the throne, has announced that the | 
complete and final emancipation of the Africans had 
‘taken place without any disturbance of public order 
and tranquillity.” In this example I hail new confir- 
mation of the rule that the highest safety is in doing 
right ; and thus do I dismies the*objection founded on 
the alleged danger to the master. 

And I am now brought to the second objection, 
founded on the alleged damage to the slave. It is com- 
mon among the partisans of Slavery, to assert that our 
Enterprise has actually retarded the very cause it 
seeks to promote; | this paradoxical accusation, 
which might naturally show itself among the rank 
weeds of the South, is cherished here on our Northern 
soil, by those who anxiously look for any fig-leaf with 
which to cover their indifference or tergiversation. 

This peculiar form of complaint is an old device, 
which has been instinctively employed on other occa- 
sions until it has ceased to be even plausible. Thus, 
throughout all times, has every good cause been en- 
countered. The Savior was nailed to the cross with a 
crown of thorns on his head, as a disturber of that 
peace on earth which he came to declare’ The disci- 
ples, while preaching the Gospel of forgiveness and 

ood will, were stoned as preachers of sedition and 

iscord. The reformers, who sought to establish a 
higher piety and faith, were burnt at the stake as | 
blasphemers and infidels. Patriots, in all age&, who 
have striven for their country’s good, have been doom- | 
ed to the scaffold or to exile, even as their country’s | 
enemies. And those brave Englishmen, who, at home, 
under the lead of Edmund Burke, even against their 
own country, espoused the cause of our fathers, shared 
the same illogical impeachment which was touched to 
the quick by that orator-statesman, when, after expos- 
ing its essential vice “in attributing the ill-effect of | 








omg pont tyre ig ge pee ne States themselves, thus relieving ourselves from a 
tions to its Seesastiy were two-fold, and the objections | 8"'¢¥2"s responsibility at our own doors, and eman- 
to its Practicability two-fold, so ‘also, are the asper- oe Se anapeien, er Silein the 
sions two-fold ;—first in the form of hard words, and | pean ese Sayer ay 4 be achieved cnly through 
secondly, by personal disparagement of those who are | ~ cmaneipetion of the Foes States, esccmpanied by 
engaged in it. | the Mae gee oo -% seep es eeanaggn 

g —" er rs men y, Sir, emancipation at the South can be 
PE cane pho “hy agent nal Lo pay te | reached only through the emanication of the North. 
putation of “ fanaticism.” In such a cause, I am will- | _ ~- Now yee — ~ ves. pad sonatas 
ing to be called “fanatic,” or what you will. I care sag ly sapiens temple sige 
not for the aspersions, nor ‘* fanatic,” or what you 
fore’ hard words, either here or elsewhere, I have | Yrannical power which holds us in thraldom. “Not 
learned from that great Englishman, Oliver Cromwell, em e ~~ 9 of _~ er, “— 
that no man can be trusted “ who is afraid of a paper GARCHY os Poe le i “ ‘ee vd f ‘ 
pellet”; and I am too familiar with history not to sl , di eo oo eee 
know, that every movement for reform, in Church or wasn th _ ing z the offictal tables of po 
State, every endeavor for Human Liberty or Human pee age only THREE HUNDRED ANI D FORTY. 
en eee > oe a See ae SEVEN THOUSAND; and yet this small company 
what facility and frequency hard words have been | : } : tee: 

me w dominates over the Republic, determines its na- 

3 ae — ee on b= 4 poliey, disposes of its offices, and sways all to 
out whose example our Republic might have failed— . as + wee. . Wich 2 welcheuinen that never 
the great William, Prince of Orange, the founder of | ° °*P® aS 8 CONS ee verar ene aes 66 ay 
the Duteh Republic, the United States of Holland—I | ¢y%.88 Gravs, and as many arms as Briareus—the 
do not forget how he was publicly branded as “ a per- : _ asserts its perpetual and in- 
jurer aud a pest of society” ; and, not to dwell on gen- peril sem : — seizing a broad territory once 
eral instances, how the enterprise for the abolition of rey y & time-honored es of Freedom; 
the slave-trade was characterized on the floor of Par- | 2°W threatening to wrest ane Sonn ene By voreens 
liament, by one eminent speaker, a8 “ michievous,” war, or hardly less violent purchase ; now hankering 
and by another as “ visionary and delusive”; and how nd — alice ot Mexico, merely to fiad new scope 
the exalted characters which it had enlisted were ar- hid = ‘hee, a Kink alee, pone _~ oo te ge the 
raigned by still another eminent speaker—none other | i 8 hae ar ble sper oe “ 4 ao vg 5 
than that Tarleton, so conspicuous as the commander | Pie li fa ene See Ses Sen; See Bow, by 
of the British horse in the Southern campaigns of our oe Se Se SR Sane Dane, Saerns ae eens 
Revolution, but more conspicuous in politics at home— rw hog be se ye group of the Weat Indies, whether 
“as a junto of sectaries, sophists, enthusiasts, and fanat- | 2° ho Tal _ Spain, France, or England, as “ our 
ics’; and also were again arraigned by no less s ‘per- Southern Islands, while it assails the independence 
com than a prinee ef the blood, the Duke of Clarence, of Hayti, and stretches its treacherous ambition even 
afterwards William IV. of Bngland, as “either fanat- | ° _ distant valley of the Amazon. : 
ica or hypocrites,” in one of which classes he openly | , mn mocemhoomng te power, the Slave Oligarchy has 
placed William Wilberforce. But impartial history, ot Sden: “Es the haat & oe capable? ie he 
with immortal pen, has redressed these impassioned , 


while with mingled sorrow and shame, I portray the 





| bef dislodged from its usurped foothold, in the Free | 


But the answer may be made yet tore irresistible, | 


| . a2 © ” 4 y 
ill-judged conduct to the arguments used to disuade us | judgments; and the same impartial history will yet | faithful to the Constitution?” These things are all 


from it,” he denounced it as “very absurd, but very | rejudge the impassioned judgments of this hour. 

common in modern practice, and very wicked.” Ay,| 2. Hard words have been followed by personal dis- 
Sir, it is common in modern practice. In England, it | paragement, and the sneer is often launched that our 
has vainly renewed itself with special frequency | Enterprise lacks the authority of names eminent in 
against the Bible Societies ; against the friends of ed- Chureh and State. If this be 80, the more is the pity 


forgotten now in the controlling question, “Is he faith- 
| ful to Slavery?” With arrogant ostracism it excludes 
| from every national offce all who cannot respond to 
| this test. So complete and irrational has this tyranny 


| become, that, at this momeat, while I now speak, 


Better be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord than 
a dweller in the tents of the ungodly. For myself,let 
me say, that I can imagine no office, no ealary, no con- 
sideration, which I would not gladly forego, rather 
than become in any way an agent for the enslavement 
of my brother man. Where, for me, would be com- 
fort or solace after such a work! In dreams and in 
waking hours, in selitude and in the street, in the 
study of the open book and in conversation with the 
world, wherever I turned, there my victim would stare 
me in the face; while from the distant rice-fields and 
sugar-plantations of the South, his cries beneath the 
| vindictive lash, his moans at the thought of liberty 
| once his, now, alas{ ravished away, would pursue me, 
| repeating the tale of his fearful doom, and sounding 
—forever sounding—in my ears, ‘“ Thou art the man.” 
Mr. President, may no such voice fall on your soul or 
| mine 
| Yes, Sir, here our duty is clear and paramount. 
While the Slave Oligarehy, through its unrepealed 
Slave-Bill, undertakes to enslave our free soil, we can 
only turn for protection to a Publi¢ Opinion, worthy 
of a humane, just, and religious people, which shall 
keep perpetual guard over the liberties of all within 
our borders; nay, more, which, like the flaming sword 
| of the cherubim at the gates of Paradise, turning on 
every side, shall prevent any Slave-Hunter from ever 
setting foot on our sacred soil. Elsewhere he may 
reer his human prey ; he may emp?Poy his congenial 
lood-hounds, and exult in his successful game. But 
into these domains of Freedom, he must not come, 
And this Public Opinion, with Liberty as its watch- 
word, must proclaim not only the overthrow of the 
Slave-Bill,{but also the overthrow of the Slave Oli- 
garchy behind—the two pressing duties of the North, 
essential to our own emancipation; and believe me, 
Sir, while they remain undone, nothing is done. 

Mr. President, far already have I trespassed upon 
your generous patience; but there are other things 
which still press for utterance. Something yould I 
say of the arguments by which our Enterprisegis com- 
mended ; something also of the appeal it makes to men 
| of every condition; and something also of union, as a 
| Vital necessity, among all who love Freedom. 

I know not if our work can be soon accomplished. 
I know not, Sir, if you or I can live to see in our Re- 
public the vows of the Fathers at length fulfilled, as 
| the last fetter falls from the limbs of the last slave. 
| But ene thing I do know, beyond all doubt or ques- 

tion, that this Enterprise must go on —that in its 
irresistible current, it will sweep schools, colleges, 
churches, the intelligence, the conscience, and the reli- 
gious aspirations of the }and, while all, who stand in 
,1ts way or speak evil of it, are laying up for their 
children, if not for themselves, days of sorrow and 
shame. Better to strive in this cause, even unsuccess- 


fully, than never to strive at all _ 
There is no weapon in the celestial armory of truth ; 


| there is no influence that ever rained from the skies; 
there is no generous word that ever dropped from hu- 
man lips which may not be employed. Ours, too. is 
| the argument alike of the Conservative and the Re- 
former ; for our cause stands on the truest conservatism 
and the truest reform. It seeks the conservation of 
Freedom itself and of its kindred historic principles ; it 








offices and their various relations to one another.” By bag ss me ee ch and Congregation at Orange 
8. W. Clark, A.M, Principal of Cortland Academies. on ened. P Bg oT ag be ree nod Bee 
Published by A. S. Barnes d& Co., 61 John street, and charge for a period of twenty-two pent and the 2is- 
H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 12me, pp. 810. ’ ea 


pep ood this — called out many earnest 
a k . and kind remarks from Drs, Edd d St 

Davies.— Primary Arithmetic and Table-Book, | Messrs. Gallagher and others. The cnaie nan = 
designed for Beginners.” By Charles Davies, LL.D., tributed generously to Mr. White’s comfort in his re- 
author of a Full Course of Mathematics. Published | #rement. 


by A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, pp. 90. Loursvittz—The Presbytery of Louisville, on the 
Lesener—“Betezia; or, the Presbytesien Liter - 11th inst., dissolved the pastoral relation between the 


; pe" Rey. John D. Paxton, D.D., and the Mult : 
gies. Historical Sketches, by a Minister of the Pres- | and also between the Rev. IJ. Bullock, DD, and the 


byterian Church.” Published by M. W. Dodd. 12mo, | Second Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 


pp. 260. Darrmuovrs.—-Rev. J. Brown, of Peterboro’, New- 


; , . Hampshire, resigned hig pastoral care in South-Dart- 
Prrts.—* The Good Man’s Memorial. A Sketeh of | mouth, in May last, on account of inadequate support. 
the Life and Character of Samuel Pitts.” By Joseph | He has now received an invitation to return with a 


P. Thompson, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. | pledge of a satisfactory addition to his former salary. 


Printed by S. Bradford, 19 John street. 12mo, pp. 50, WinsLow.—Rev. Hubbard ‘Winslow, late of Boston, 
with a portrait. A fitting monument to a good man. | is to temporarily supply the pulpit in the Congrega- 
tional Church in Burlington, made vacant by the dis- 

mission of Rev. Mr. Worcester. 
A . , Moxvment to Da. Younc.—The New South Society, 
1. “Charley Dean’s Task, and Other Stories.” 18mo, | of which Rev. Alexander Young, D.D., was the satan 
pp. 108. has recently erected a handsome monument to his 
2. “Aunt Grove's Home; or, Early Days in New- | @emory in the cemetery at Mount Auburn. It is a 
Hampshire.” Pp. 144. Roman pedestal, with recessed panels on fhe sides of 
8. “Frank Rendol a Oth . the die, simple and massive in its proportions, made of 
. aoe ph, and Other Stories. Italian marble, of fine quality, and at a cost of about 
4. “The Babe’s Baptism.” Pp. 70. five hundred dollars. It was designed by Mr. A. 

Cary.— Boston Transcript. 


Saspatu-Scuoors.—Publications of the Mass. Sabbath- 
schoel Society, Boston: 


Pp. 90. 


ErtscoraL.—The “ Protestant Episcopal Society for . 
the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge,” at 11 f New-Jessrr.—Rev. Dr. McLean, President of La. 
Bible House, Astor Place, have sent us several excel- “ang tea gue Agee be deg ee oe 

ane, en, SEO 6 that New-Jersey, with a population of five hundred 
lent specimens of their publications, such as ought by | thousand, has not over two hundred young men in a 
no means to be confined in their circulation, within | course of college training, and Pennsylvania not over 
the narrow limits of a single sect. Sabbath-schools | 8°¥¢® hundred. He also stated, as the result of a large 


‘ . : ‘ , ._ | induction, that whi i , - 
which wish for an increased variety of works in their pees 1 wed geey rang: bons —— aa . oho = 


libraries, might profitably select from the publications | barked in mercantile life turn out badly. 


of this Society. Wasasu.—President White writes the Central Herald 
1. “Fellowship with Christ. A Guide to the } that epee pon term in Wabash College has witnessed 
Sacraments.” By Stephen H.Tyng,D.D. 12mo, pp, | "evival o religion. He says that the last Thursday 
288, With a discourse on “Individual Responsibility | ° Februsry—the favored day which has never been 


<i é 2 observed in this institution without special proofs of a 
and Judgment”—pp. 34. The main work “contains | Divine influence in the midst of us—found a large 


the substance of that instruction on the subject of the | number of valuable minds mellow and warm for the 
Sacraments which the author has been accustomed to prt ~—_ The a a it was puree’ 

ca , attended the services and gave them power. From 
a oral fem to the many souls committed to thence, onward to the end of the term, a general and 
his charge for the thirty years past. deep seriousness prevailed. Forty different members of 
2. “The Life of the Apostle John, in a series of | college were serious inquirers after the way of salva- 
Practical Discourses.” By Alfred Lee, Bishop of the | tion. A portion of these, at the beginning of vacation, 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Delaware. 12 mo, | W®T® indulging hope. Of others, hope was entertain- 
pp. 205. - >t ed ws Fe friends. An influenced upon profes- 
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3. “Liturgy and Hymns for rs of religion has been exerted, of a very valuable 





ucation; against the patrons of vaccination; against 
the partisans of peace, all of whom have been openly 
arraigned as provoking and increasing the very evils, 
whether of infidélity, idleness, disease, or war, which 
they benignly sought to check. And to bring an in- 
stance which is applicable to our own, Wiberforce, 
when conducting the Anti-Slavery Enterprise of Eng- | 
land, first against the slave-trade and then against | 
Slavery itaelf, was told that those efforts, by which his 
name is now consecrated forevermore, tended to in- 
crease the hardships of the slave, even to the extent of | 
rivetting anew his chains Such are the precedente | 
for the imputation to which our Enterprise is exposed ; 
and such, also, are the precedents by which I exhibit 
the fallacy of the imputation. 
Sir, I do not doubt that the Eaterprise has produced | 
heat and irritation, amounting often to inflammation, | 
among slave-mastera, which, to superficial minds, may | 
seem inconsistent with success; but which the careful | 
observer will recognize at once as the natural and not 
unhealthy effort of a diseased body, so purge itself of 
existing impurities; and just in proportion to the ma- 
lignity of the concealed poison, will be the extent of| 
inflammation. A distemper like Slatery cannot be | 
ejected like a splinter. It is, perhaps, too much to ex: | 
pect that men thus tortured shonld reason calmly— 
that patients thus suffering should comprehend the | 
true nature of their case and kindly acknowledge the 
beneficent work; but not on this account can it be sus- | 
pended. : 
In the face of this complaint I assert that the Anti- 
Slavery Enterprise has already accomplished incaleu- 
lable good. Even now it touches the national heart 
as it never before was touched, sweeping its strings 
with a might to draw forth emotions such as no politi- 
eal struggle has ever evoked. It moves the young, the 
middled-aged, and the old. It énters the family cirele, 
and mingles with the flame of the household hearth. 
It reaches the souls of mothers, wives, sisters, and 
daughters, filling all with a new aspiration for justice 
on earth, and awakening not merely a sentiment 
against Slavery, such as prevailed with our fathers, 
but a deep, undying conviction of its wrong, and a de- 
termination to leave no effort unattempted for its re- 
moval. With the sympathies of all Christendom as 
allies, it has already encompassed theslave-masters by 
a moral blockade, invisible to the eye, but more potent 
than navies, from which there can be no escape except 
in final capitulation. Thus it has created the irresist- 
ible influence which itself constitutes the beginning of 
success, Already there are signs of change. In com- 
mon speech, as well as in writing, among slave-mas- 
ters, the bondman is no longer called a slave but a 
servant—thua, by a soft substitution, concealing and 
condemning the true relation. Even newspapers in 
the land of bondage blush with indignation at the hunt 
of men by bloodhounds, thus protesting against an un- 
uestionable incident of Slavery. Other signs are 
ound in the added comfort of the slave; in the en- 
larged attention to his wants; in the experiments now 
beginning, by which the slave is enabled to share in 
the profits of his labor, and thus finally secute his 
freedom; and, above all, in the consciousness among 
slave-maaters themselves, that they dwell now as never 
before under the keen observation of an ever-wakeful 
Public Opinion, quickened by an ever-wakeful Public 
Press. Nor is this all. Only lately propositions have 
been introducéd into the legislatures of different States, 
and countenanced by governors, to mitigate the exist- 
ing law of Slavery; and, almost while speaking, I 
have received the drafts of two different memorials,— 
one addressed to the legislature of Virginia, and the 
other to that of North Carolina,—asking for the slave 
three things, which it will be monstrous to refuse,-but 
which, if conceded, will take from Slavery its existing 
character ;—I mean first, the protection of the mar- 
ridge relation ; secondly, the protection of the parental 
relation; and, thirdly, the privilege of knowledge. 
Grant these, and the girdled Upas tree soon must die. 
Sir, amidet these tokens of present success, and the au- 
guries of the future, I am not disturbed by any com- 
plaints of seeming damage. “ Though it consume our 
own dwelling who does not venerate fire, without 
which human life can hardly exist on earth,” says the 
Hindoo proverb; and the time is even now at hand 


| Dignity, against all objections. 


on their account; for our cause is needed to them 
more than they are needed to our cause. But alas! | 
it is only according to the example of history that it | 
should be so. It is not the eminent in Church and | 
State, the rich and powerful, the favorite of fortune | 
and of place, who most promptly welcome Truth, when | 
she herald change in the existing order of things. It 
is others in poorer condition who throw open their | 
hospitable hearts to the unattended stranger. Nay, 
more ; it is not the dwellers amidst the glare of the 
world, but the humble and lowly, who moat clearly 
discern new duties—as the watchers, placed in the | 
depths of a well may observe the stars which are ob- 
scured to those who live in the effulgence of noon. 
Placed below the egotism, and prejudice of self-inter- 
est, or of a class—below the cares and temptations of 
wealth or power—in the obscurity ef common life, 
they discern the new signal, and surrender themselves 
unreservedly to its guidance. The Savior knew this. 
He did not call upon the Priest, or Levite, or Pharisee, 
to follow him; but hae the humble fisherman by the 
sea of Galilee. And this is my response to the asper- 
8ioLs upoR our cause. 

And now, Sir, I present to you the Anti-Slavery En- 
terprise vindicated in Necessity, Practicability, and 
if there be any objec- 
tion which I have not answered, itis because I am not 
aware of its existence. It remains that I should give | 
a practical conclusion to this whole matter, by show- | 


| ing, though in glimpses only, your Srecrat Duties as 


FReeMeN or THE North. 
is a North. 

. Mr. President, it is not uncommon to hear persons 
among us at the North confess the wrong of Slavery, | 


And, thank God! at last there | 


and then, folding their hands in absolute listlessness, | 
“ ejaculate,” “ What can we do about it?” Such men | 
we encounter daily. You all know them. Among | 
them are men in every department of human activity | 
—who perpetually buy, build, and plan—who shrink | 
from no labor—who are daunted by no peril of com- 

mercial adventure, by no hardihood of industrial en- | 
terprise—who, reaching in their understanding across | 
ocean and continents, would undertake “to put a girdle 
about the earth in forty seeconds;” and yet, disheart- 
ened, they can join in no effort against Slavery. Others 
there are, especially among the youthful and enthu- 
siastic, who vainly sigh because they were not born in 
the age of chivalry, or at least in the days of the revo- 
lution, not thinking that, in this Enterprise, there is 
an opportunity of loftier endeavor such as no Paladin 


there are, who freely bestow their means and time | 
upon the distant inaccessible heathen of another | 
hemisphere in the islands of the sea; and yet they can 
do nothing to mitigate our greater heathenism here at 
home. While confessing that it ought to disappear 
from the earth, they forego, renounce, and abandon all 
exertion against it. Others there are still (such is | 
human inconsistency!) who plant the tree in whose | 
full-grown shade they can never expect to sit—who | 
hopefully drop the acorn in the earth, trusting that 
the oak which it sends upward to the skies will shelter 
their children beneath its shade; but they will do 
nothing to plant or nurture the great tree of Liberty, 
that it may cover with its arms unborn generations of | 
men. 

Others still there are, particularly in the large cities, 
who content themselves by occasional contrfbutions to 
the redemption of aslave, To this object they give 
out of ample riches, and thus seek to silence the moni- 
tions of conscience. Now, I would not discountenance 
any form of activity by which Human Freedom, even 
in a single case, may be secured. But I desire to say, 
that such an act—too often accompanied by a pbari- 
saical pretension, in strange contrast with the petty 
performance—cannot be considered an essential aid to 
the Anti-Slavery Enterprise. Not in this way can any 
impression be made on an evil 60 vast as Slavery—as 
you will clearly see by an illustration which I shall 
give. The god Thor, of Scandinavian mythology, 
whose strength was more than that of Hercules, was 
once challenged to drain a simple cup dry. He ap- 
plied it to his lips, and with superhuman capacity 
drank, but the water did not recede even from the 
rim, till at last the god abandoned the effort. The 
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when the Anti-Slavery Enterprise, which is the very 
fire of Freedom, with all its incidental excesses or ex- 
citements, will be hailed with a similar regard. 


III. And now, in the third place, the Anti-Slavery 


failure of even his extraordinary strength was explain- 
ed, when he learned that the simple cup had commu- 
nicated, by an invisible connection, with the whole 
vast ocean behind, out of which it was perpetually sup- 


Enterprise, which I have shown to be at once neces-| plied, and whieh remained absolutely unaffected by the 


sary and practieable, is commended by its inherent | effort. 


Dignity. 
able. 


Its object is benevolent; nor is there, in the dreary 


And just so will these occasions of charity, 


Here the reasons are obvious and unanswer- | though encountered by the largest private means, be 


, constantly renewed, for they communicate with the 
whole vast Black Sea of Slavery behind, out of which 


aunals of the Past, asingle enterprise which stands} they are perpetually supplied, and which remains sb- 
forth more clearly and indisputably entitled to this| solutely unaffected by the effort. Sir, private means 


character, 





With unsurpassed and touching magnanim-| may eope with individual necessities, but they are 


ity, it seeks to benefit the lowly whom your eyes; powerless to redress the evilsof a wicked institution. 


| say, amidst your natural astonishment, I have more then the youthful Queen poured her royal jewels into 


could Washington, Jefferson, or Franklin, once more | seeks also the reform of Slavery and of the kindred 
descend from their spheres above, to mingle in our af- | tyranny by which it is upheld. Religion, morals, jus- 
fairs and bless us with their wisdom, not one of them | tice, economy, the Constitution, may each and all be | 
with his recorded, unretracted opinions on Slavery, | invoked; and one person is touched by one argument, 
could receive a nomination for the Presidency, from | while another person is touched by another. You do 
a National Convention of either of the late great po- | not forget how Christopher Columbus won Isabella of 
litical parties; nor, stranger still, could either of these Spain to his enterprise of discovery. He first pre- 
sainted patriots, whose names alone open a perpetual | sented to her the temptation of extending her domin- 
fountain of gratitude in all your hearts, be confirmed | ions; but she hearkened not. He next promised to her 
by the Senate of the United States for any political , the dazzling wealth of the Indies; and still she heark- 
function whatever under the National Government— ened not. But when at last was pictured to her pious 
not even for the office of post master. What I now | imagination the poor heathen with souls to be saved, 


Sunday-schools.” 
18mo, 209 hymns. 

4. Eight sepmrate tracts,’ 12mo, by Rev. J. C. Ryle, 
B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of Hehming- 
ham, Suffolk: 

(1.) “The Way of Salvation one;” pp. 31. 

(2.) “Sermons to Children’;” pp. 42. 

(3.) “Living or Dead!” pp. 36. 

(4.) “A Word to Churchmen ;” pp. 24. 

(5.) “ Bishop Latimer;” pp. 60. 

(6.) “‘ How should a Child be Trained?” pp. 47. 

(7.) “The Cross ;” pp. 32. 
(8.) ““How readest thou? 
body ;” pp. 82. 

5. Several other tracts, viz. : 

(1.) “Questions for Confirmation,” by Rey. C. P. 


A Question for Every- 








than once uttered from my seat in the Senate, and no | the lap of the Genoese adventurer, and at her expense | 
man there has made answer, for no man, who hae eet | that emall fleet was sent forth which gave to Spain | 
in its secret sessions and there learned the test which .| and to mankind a New World. | 
is practically applied, could make answer; andI ask Asin this interprise there is a place for every argu- | 
you to accept this statement as my testimony derived | ment, so also is there a place for every man. 


fellow-citizens, had this test prevailed in the earlier art, was wrought every form of human activity; 80 | 
days, Washington—first in war, first in peace, first in ein this cause, which is the very shield of Freedom, | 
the hearts of his countryman—could not hsve been | whatever man can do, by deed or speech, may find its | 
created Generalissimo of the American forces—Jeffer- | place. One may act in one way, and auother in an- 


Even as |#ames Bolton. pp. 30. 
‘from the experience which has been my lot. Yes, on the broad shield of Achilles, sculptured by divine | 


Gadsden, of Charleston, 8.C. pp. 89. 
(2.) “No standing still in Religion ;” pp. 12. 
(3.) “Tender Grapes and Little Foxes,” by Rev. 


(4.) ‘Count up your Mercies;” pp. 16. 

(5.) “ Baptismal Vows and Worldly Amusements,” 
by Bishop Meade. pp. 40. 

(6) “A Short Treatise on the Doctrine of the 


character. 


CuuRcuEs Ix THE Unrrep Srates.—It is « singular fact, 
that there are more Lutheran churches in the United 
States than there are of the Roman Catholic faith. 
The Lutheran ministers, in point of numbers, come up 
to within two hundred of the priests of the Catholic 
Church in this country; and yet there is but one Lu- 
theran church in New-England. The single preacher 
of that faith, in this section of the country, resides in 
Boston ; the church is in Shawmut Avenue. 


Prize Tract.—Thomas Boardman’s premium of $200 
for the best tract upon “The Scriptural and Political 
Remedy for the North in the present crisis on Slavery,” 
has been divided equally between Rev. Samuel Harrie, 
of Pittsfield, Rev. S. B. Goodenow, of Warwick, R. L, 
and Rey. Edward E. Hale, of Worcester, whose essays 
were all of marked ability, and will probably be given 
to the public. 
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Domestic Summary. 


Derra or tue American Lakes.—It has hitherto 
been asserted that Lake Huron was 860 feet deep, 
but it has lately been ascertained by U. S. Coast 
Survey that it is only 420 feet deep. Lake Erie is 
from 60 to 70 feet deep; Lake ontario 452 feet—as 


gon could not have taken his place on the Committee other way; but all muat act. Providence is felt | Trinity,” by the late Rev. G. T. Bedell, D.D,, of Phil- | low as most parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. All 


to draftthe Declaration of Independence—and Frank- | through individuals; the dropping of water wears 
lin could not have gone forth to France, with the | away the rock; and no man can be so humble or poor 
commission of the infant republic, to secure the in- | as to be excused from this work, while to all the happy 
valuable alliance of that ancient kingdom. in fortune, genius or fame, it makes a special appeal. | 
And this giant strength is used with a giant heart- | Here is room for thestrength of Luther, and the sweet- 
lessness. By a cruel enactment, which has no source | De8S of Melancthon ; for the wisdom of age, and the | 
in the Constitution—which defies justice—which tram- , ardour of youth; for the judgement of the Ratemmas 
ples on humanity—and which rebels against God, the and the eloquence of the orator; for the grace of the | 
Free States are made the hunting-ground for slaves, scholar and the aspiration of the poet; fer the learn- | 


_and you, and I, and all good citizens, are summoned to | ing of the professor and the skill of the lawyer; for 
join in the loathsome and abhorred work. Your hearts | the exhortation of the preacher, and the persuasion of 


and judgments, swift to feel and to condemn, will not re- | the press; for the various energy of the citizen, and | 
quire me to expose here the abomination of the Fugi- | the svounding sympathy of woman. ; P 

tive Slave Bill on its utter unconstitutionality. Else- | And etill one thing more is needed, without which 
where I have done this, and never been answered, Liberty-loving men, and even their arguments, will 
Nor will you expect that an enactment, so entirely | fail in power—even as without charity all graces of 
devoid of all just sanction, should be called by the sa- | knowledge, speech, and faith are said to profit nothing. 
cred name of law. History still repeats the language |I mean that Unity of Spirit—in iteelf a fountain of 


| in which our fathers persevered, when they denounced 
the last emannation of British tyranny, which heralded 

the revolution, as the Boston Port £://, and I am con- 
| tent with this precedent. Ihave said that if any man 
| finds in the Gospel any support of Slavery, it is because 
| Slavery is already in himself; so do I now say, if any 
| man finds in the Constitution of our country any sup- 
| port of the Fugitive-Slave Bill, it is because that bill 
One of our ancient mastere— 


| strength—which, filling the people of the North, shall 
| make them tread under foot past antipathies, decayed 

dissensions, and those irritating names which now ex- 

iat only as the tattered ensigns of ancient strife. It is 
| right to be taught by the enemy, and with their ex- 
| ample before us, and their power brandished in our 
very faces, we cannot hesitate. With them Slavery is 
made the main-spring of political life and'the absorbing 
centre of political activity; with them all differences 





of chivalry or chief of the revolution enjoyed. Others | }8 already in himself. 


Aristotle, I think—tells us that every man has a beast | 4¢ swallowed up by this one idea, as all other rods a 
in his bosom; but the Northern citizen who has the | swallowed up by the rod of Aaron; with them al 
Fugitive-Slave Bill there, has worse than a beast—a , Unite to keep the National Government in base subju- 
devil! And yet in this bill—more even than in the | g8tion, and surely we should not do less for yee 
ostracism at which you rebel—does the Slave Oli- ies they do for Slavery. We, too, must be gee 
garchy stand confessed ; heartless, grasping, tyrannical ; | ADOPS Us at last, mutual criticism, crimination, = 
careless of humanity, right or the Constitution; want- | feud, must give place to mutual sympathy, trust, 7 
ing that foundation of justice which is the essential | alliance. Face to face against the SLavE OLIGARCHY 
bale of every civilized community ; stuck together onl must be rallied the UNITED MASSES of the North, in 
by confederacy in spoliatied ; and constituting in iteelf compact political aseociation—planted on the ever- 
a magnum latrocinium ; while it degrades the Free | !asog base of justice—knit together by a common 
States to the condition of a slave plantation, under the danger, and by the holy sympathies of humanity— 
lash of a vulgar, despised and revolting overseer. | enkindled by a love of Freedom not only for themselves 
Surely, fellow-citi ‘thout hesitati t- but for others—determined to emancipate the National 
a ne eee ee See” | Govnneens oom degrading thraldom—and constitut- 
— you yd insist that this Oligarchy ee be ing the BACKBONE PARTY, powerful in numbers 
overthrown; and here is the foremost among the spe : : ’ ag a 
cial duties of the North, now required for the cokes eer —e _ penne —_——_-s 
of the republic for our own defenee, and in obedience yg ae y 
to God. Urging this comprehensive duty, I ought to . 
have hours rather than minutes before me; but, in a 
few words, you shall see its comprehensive importance. 
Prostrate the Slave Oligarchy—and the wickedness of 
the Fugitive-Slave Bill will be expelled from the eta- 
tute book. Prostrate the Slave Oligarchy—and Sla- 
very will cease at once in the national capital. Pros- 
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Hiterary Record. 


Gazerrern—We have a specimen of “A Complete 





the universal law of all the national territories. Pros- : +4: he Names of near! 
trate the Slave Oligarchy—and the elave trade will no Notice and the Pronunciation of the Name y 


trate the Slave Oligarchy—and liberty will become Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, eontaining 6 the Life of St. Paul; then articles.on Unended Con- 


adelphia. pp. 39. 

(7.) “A Brief View of the Nature of the Holy 
Communion,” by Bishop Eastbura. pp. 16. 

6. A beautiful monthly magazine for the Young, 
ealled, “The Standard Bearer.” Each No. contains 
16 pp, beautifully embellished. 


PAMPHLETS.’ 


“Libretto of Root’s Cantata of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
Words by Miss Frances J. Crosby. . 


Pastoral Letter from the Synod of Viginia to the 
Young Men of the Presbyterian Church. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Publications of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


“A Discourse upon Ancient and Modern Divina- 
tion. By Rev. J.H. M’Ilvaine, of Rochester.” 18mo, 
pp. 38. We are glad to eee this discourse issued in a 
form for general distribution. Published by E. Dar- 
row & Brother, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Native and Alien. The Naturalization Laws of 
the United States, with a Synopsis of the Alien Laws 
of the Several States; together with forms for Natu- 
ralization,” etc. Bya Member of the Bar. Published 
by D. M. Dewey, Rochester. Price, 25 cents. The 
person naturalized takes an oath that he does “ en- 
tirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity 
to every foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereign- 
ty whatever, and particularly to” that one of which 
he was before a subject. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


The “Mercersburg Quaterly Review,” published at 
Chambersburg, Pa. by “the Alumni Association of 
Franklin and Marshall College,” opens with No. 4 of 
a series of sketches, by Prof. Koeppen, of Travels in 
Greece and Turkey, very seasonable and reliable. 
Then follows a review of Conybeare and Howson on 


troversy, the Chemistry of Fire, the Moral Quality of 





longer skulk along our coast, beneath the national | 100,000 names.” To be edited by J. Thomas, M.D., 


Prostrate the Slave Oligare wrens oe national policy 
will be changed from Slavery to Freedom. Prostrate || . ‘ 
thé Slave Oligarchy—and the North will no longer be | t#i# 2,000 super royal 8vo. pages, at $5 50. 
the vassal of the South. -Prostrate the Slave Oligar- 
chy—and the North will be admitted to its juet ehare 
in the trusts and honors of the Republic. Prostrate 








key to unlock the whole house of Slavery. Prostrate | two volumes, and three parts. 

the Slave Oligarchy—and the gates of emancipation | ¢19, with a map drawn by George Colton. 

will be open at the South. 1 1 Co.. Sprisgfielé. 
But, without waiting for this consummation, there by Semedl Bowles & Co., Bpriaghe 


our own soil, which must be made free in reality, se | ly creditable to the tact and industry of the author. 
in name. 


flag. Prostrate the Slave Oligarchy—and the national | and T. Baldwin, assisted by several other gentlemen. of Ecclesiastical Functions. 
government will be at length divorced from Slavery. | Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia, promises a 
notice of all Railways, up to the presenttime; to con- 


Locat Hisrony.—“ History of Western Massachu-| unity between “Orthodoxy and Absolutism ;” then, an 
setts. The Counties of Hampden, Hampshire, Frank- 
the Slave Oligarchy—and you will possess the master- lin, and Berkshire.” By John Gilbert Holland. In non,” who will hardly help much in the effort ‘to 
12mo, pp. 520 and| ake the Unitarian religion triumphant through the 

Published | Shole world.” A sensible and artistic treatise on 
One of the Landscape Gardening is the next piece, followed 
by the conclusion of Mrs. Patnam’s account of De 


is another epecial duty to be done here at home, on | fullest and completest local histories extant, and high- 
: ) Gerando, the Hungarian patriot. Among the “No- 


Conscientious Error, and the Nature and Significance 


The “ Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany” 
treats, first, of “The Present Theological Reaction in 
Germany,” above 40 pages, the drift being to show the 


account of the Druses, ‘‘ Unitarians on Mount Leba- 


the lakes cover an area of 43,040,000 acres. 


Cuorera on THE Misstssiret River.—We learn from 
the Dubuque Observer that this scourge has appeared 
among the emigrant passengers on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. On Monday of last week, the steamer Mo- 
hawk buried seven of her passengers, victims of 
cholera, between Keokuk and Dubuqu There were 
seventeen cases on the Royal Arch, during her up- 
ward trip to St. Paul. 


; : Fortunate Cuarter.—The ship Great Republic has 

Rev. Dexter Clapp’s ‘Discourse occasioned by the | heen taken up at Liverpool by the French Govern- 

| Death of Rev. James Flint, D.D, senior pastor of the | ment, for transport service, at 17 shillings a month 
East Church in Salem.” perton. She measures 3,500 tons, so that the char- 
ter will yield nearly $15,000 a month, or $500 a day. 


Cutcaco.—Justice Buckner gave his decision in the 
cases which were in the initiative cause of the riot 
on Saturday, and the misguided and foolish men, who 
imagined by their presence and threats of violence, 
a court of justice could be intimidated and overawed, 
will have the satisfaction of learning that the decision 
of the Court is against them—upholding the city 
ordinance and fining each of the thirty-three liquor 
sellers $25 and costs.”—Chicayo Trib., April 21. 


Canat Navication.—Over eighty boats cleared from 
Albany for the West on Tuesday. The amount of toll 
received was quite equal to that of the first day of 
the past few years. ° 


New-York Stare Far—The inhabitants of the 
enterprising village of Elmira, are taking thorough 
measures to render the State Fair, which is to be held 
there next autumn, an interesting and satisfactory oc- 
casion, 


Errects or Tae Sunpay Law.—Not a solitary pri- 
soner in the lock-up at the Mayor's Office yesterday 
morning! This is the best evidence of the wisdom 
and efficacy of the new Sunday Liquor-Law.—Phi!. 
N. Am., Tuesday. 


Crosine Satzs.—The Telegraph of April 30th an- 
nounces “ The celebrated Sans Souce Hotel, at Ballston 
Spa, N.Y., closed ite liquor-bar this morning.” We 
learn that many of the most prominent hotels, not 
only in the city, but the State of New-York, have 
adopted a similar course. 


Bowpors Cottzcn—Commencement at Bowdoin 
College, occurs on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thuredey, 
July 8ist, and August lst and 2d. We learn that € e 
Rev. Mr. Thompso», of the Tabernacle, soe Tom as 
been engaged to deliver the custo wary ~_— efore 
the Literary Societies —Bath Mirror, April 30. 

Wapsrer'’s Usasrivesp Dicrionany.— We had oeea- 
sion recently to inquire of leading booksellers in Bos- 
ton what large dictionary they sold. The reply im 
all cases was,—‘' Webster's almost entirely ; showing 
how generally this valuable work has come into use. 
— Vt. Chron. 


Vermont Gotp.—The gold mine at Bridgewater, 
in this State, (so the newspapers say,) has exploded. 
The 30 horse-power steam engine and the quartz 
crushing apparatus have stopped, and the fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars expended in the experiment, 
have departed not to return. The amount of gold 
obtained was barely enough to pay for the powder 
used in blasting.— Vt. Chron. 


Anonymous Lerrers.—A contemporary rewarks that 
the new law puts an effectual damper on ee rpm 
letters. Thore who send them .are now compe led to 
pay out three cents, which to such mean souls imparts 














i And here I ehall speak frankly, though not 
without a proper sense of the responsibility of my 
| words, I know that I cannot address you entirely as 


Cyctorepia.—The eighth volume of the “ Home ee 
Cyclopedia, or Library of Reference,” i@fpublished by | eo vere 


onvereation, as the “two 


tices of Recent Publications” is a queer criticism of | 4 much greater pang than their effusions can posibly 


inflict on any one elee, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


NorwirHstaAnpinc the heavy rain yesterday, 
a good audience assembled to hear the discourses 
before the Congregational Union, at the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. We shall give ab- 
stracts of the discourses next week. The busi- 
ness-meeting of the Union will be held in the 
lecture-room of the same church, this (Thursday) 
afternoon at half past 3 o'clock. A full attend- 
ance is requested. The collation will be served 
at the Mansion House, Hicks street, Brooklyn, 
this evening at 8 o'clock. 

We are happy to state that President Sturte- 
yant has consented to repeat his discourse on 
mHe Anti-SecTARIAN TENRENCY OF CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM at the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
Sabbath evening next, at half past 7 o'clock. Let 
no member of our Congregational churches lose 
this opportunity of hearing so grand and elo- 
quent an exposition of the principles of their 
polity. We would also urge Christians of all 
denominations—not excepting members of the 
Roman Catholic communion—to hear this mas- 
terly argument for the true unity of Christ's 
people. All who come will surely be repaid. 
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CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP. 





Tue distinctive principles of Congregationalism, 
as a system of Church organization and govern- 
ment, we understand to be two. The first is this: 
that each CHURCH, AS AN ORGANIZED ASSEMBLY 
OF CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS, IS COMPLETE IN IT- 
SELF, AND INDEPENDENT OF OTHERS. It may 
manage its own affairs in its own way, and is 
amenable to the jurisdiction of no other church, 
while open to good advice from any other. The 
second is this: that within the church at. rue] 
ASSOCIATED MEMBERS HAVE EQUAL RIGHTS AND AN 
EQUAL PRIVILEGE. Each may take part, and is 
bound to take part, in the transaction of all im- 
portant affairs. Committees appointed are for 
‘helps,’ not for ‘ governments ;’ and a board of of- 
ficers, ordained to bear permanent rule over the 
members, would contradict the whole system. ¢ 

To these principles of Congregationalism, to 


pressed, that we know of, from the simple, obvious, 
and easy rule suggested by us: that a particular 
posture of body be selected by each church, as ap- 
propriate and applicable to each part of the ser- 
vice; and that that posture be uniformly and al- 
ways taken whenever that part of the worship to 
which it is appropriate recurs. For example, it 
seems proper that a congregation should arise in 
praise, should bow down or kneel in prayer, and 
should sit during the reading of the Scriptures 
and the sermon. Let these attitudes be adopted 
then, or others if they are preferred in any 


159 | church ; and let them afterwards be universal in 
52 


that church. Whenever there is singing, let there 
be standing ; whenever there is praying, let there 
be kneeling; and so throughout. An immense 
improvement in the appearance of our copgrega- 
tions, to say the least, would be effected by the 
adoption and application of this simple rule. 
Again, it seems to be agreed, on all sides, that 
the whole congregation should unite in the act of 
singing to God’s praise; thai this should not be 
left to the choir alone, to be performed above and 
for the church, but should be an act of general 
and hearty praise, on the part of the whole as- 
sembly of worshippers. A few music-masters 
and choir-leaders, here and there, may object to 
this; and so may those who go to church to get 
their ears tickled with anthems, but not to wor- 
ship God. But we are confident that the common 
Christian sense of the churches is with us in this 
matter, and that sooner or Iater the necessary re- 
form will be accomplished. 
But now it has been suggested, further than 
this, partly by correspondents of this journal and 
partly by ourselves, that it is matter properly for 
inquiry and reflection, whether there may not be 
other modes still in which the Congregation shall 
audibly and all unite in the public worship of 
God; whether, for example, the responsive read- 
ing of the Psalms, by the minister and the people, 
might not fitly take the place of one of the three 
hymns that are wont to be sung at each service 
in our churches; whether a Confession of faith} 
brief, rich and scriptural, cannot be compiled or 
selected by each church fowitself, and used by it 
with profit once on each Sabbath, as recalling to 
the minds of the worshippers, at the outset of the 
service, the great supernatural facts revealed to us 
in the Gospel; of the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the Resurrection from the dead, the Com- 
munion of Saints, and Eternal Judgment; whe- 
ther it would not be possible to have the Lord’s 
Prayer repeated once on the Sunday by the whole 
Congregation, each for himself offering up its com- 
prehensive and fit petitions; whether, even, a 
form of general Confession of Sin, and of general 
Thanksgiving for God’s goodness, could not be 
adopted by each church, under the guidance of 
the pastor, or of skillful and devout men in the 
assembly, which should be statedly used, until a 
better one should be substituted for it, in connec- 
tion with the extemporaneous prayers of the pas- 
tor. These suggestions have been made, and are 
open to discussion. As has already been said, we 
see some reasons for such changes, some reasons 
to think they would be real improvements ; and we 





the system itself as developing these, it is hardly 
necessary that the editors of this journal should 
testify their adherence. They have testified it in 
every form, of language and of action, in which 
it could be shown, for years past. They have never, 
either of them, been connected as ministers with 
any other than a Congregational church, in which 
these principles have been maintained and valued ; 
and they do not expect to bein future. While in 
no way hostile or opposed to the other Christian 
bodies in the land, they daily afresh find reason to 
rejoice that God has ‘cast their lot among those 
who hold the faith and walk in the order of the 





ancient New-England churches ; and they value 
more and more the principles which do so ev- 
‘idently tend to the largest, the most peaceful 
and permanent development, of the spiritual grace 
and force of each Christian society, and of all such 
affiliated societies throughout the country. 

But there is one respect in which we think the 
Congregational churches owe it to themselves, 
and to those numbers of unconverted persons who 
customarily assemble with them on the Sabbath, 
to make a speedy and intelligent advance; and 
that is in respect to their Public Worship. This 
should be made, what now it is not in too many 
instances, Social and Congregational worship. It 
is now, too generally, Ministerial worship, instead. 
And this is not only in our judgment an imper- 
fection in itself, but it contradicts the whole genius 
and spirit of the system, as administered in regard 
to other particulars. We have taken occasion, 
therefore, to call the attention of the ministers and 
churches of our order, throughout those regions 
over which The Jndependent is circulated, to this 
fact ; and to suggest certain possible amendments 
and improvements upon our present forms of 
worship, the adoption.of which might be found 
advantageous. We have the most gratifying 
testimony from many private sources, as well as 
from the frequent communications sent to this 
journal, that the discussion has been felt to be 
timely and important ; and that many others have 
been thinking of the same general subject, who 
have heretofore given no expression to their 
thoughts. At the same time it is as evident, 
of course, that in some quarters the positions 
taken by this journal are quite misunderstood, 
and that in some others they are quite as persist- 
ently misrepresented. We are not particularly 
surprised at this, for it was to have been expected, 

‘and we have often met the same thing before. 
But it may be well that we briefly review the 
ground which we have traversed, and see how 
much has been gained by the discussion thus far. 

It seems then to be agreed, on all hands, that 
the subject is one which deserves and demands 
more general attention than of late it has received ; 
that it concerns the best education and the most 
efficient Christian action of each church ; and that 
pains should be taken, in all such assemblies of 
God’s people, to adopt and to maintain that order 
of worship which is shown by philosophy, or is 
proved by experiment, to be best in itself, and best 
adapted to the use of the gathered Christian 
households.—It is admitted further, that a very 
disagreeable want of order is now exhibited in 
many thurches, in their public services; some 
standing in prayer, while others in the same as- 
sembly sit, or bow down; some standing in sing- 
ing and facing the choir, while others stand and 
face the pulpit, and others’still do not stand but 
sit; whole congregations standing during the 
singiog of one hymn, while they sit during an- 
other ; etc. etc. And no dissent has been ex- 


certainly are not unaware that there are objec- 
tions to them, which deserve to be carefully ex- 


amined and measured. 

In regard to the whole subject opened by these 
suggestions, there are two or three things import- 
ant to be borne in mind; and of these we propose 
to speak briefly now, It has been perseveringly 
affirmed, in some quarters, by those who certainly 
ought to have known better, that we desire to 
imitate or reproduce the Episcopal liturgy in our 
Congregational churches. Nothing can be more 
untrue. We would not imitate anything, or any- 
body; but would allow, and would prompt, the 
Christian intelligence and experience of each local 
church to express themselves naturally, in the adop- 
tion of such forms as shall be best suited to each, 
whether they have ever, been adopted by any 
other or not. We certainly would not be debarred 
from the appropriation of whatever seemed wise 
and profitable in itself, simply because it had 
been used before, by either Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, or Dutchmen. But neither, 
on the other hand, would we take it because it had 
been so used. Some of the chants, the Te Deum 
for instance, and the Magnificat, are the earliest 
and noblest Christian hymns. They came into ex- 
istence long before the Episcopacy. They have 
been sung in catacombs and in caves, amid the 
deserts and on the arena, by those who have 
now for ages been saints in heaven. And we 
would not give these up, simply because the Epis- 
copal congregations have used them since. They 
are properly the heritage of those Congregational 
churches which now reproduce, in their govern- 
ment and in their faith, the earliest Christian be- 
lief and methods. The same is true, to some ex- 
tent, of the Collects, and the prayers prepared by 
the early Christian preachers and martyrs. There 
is great fullness and unction in some of these, 
while an immense wealth of Christian experience 
is garnered in them. We would not have any 
church adopt these in full, or adopt any part of 
them, unless they suited their present needs bet- 
ter than anything else at hand. But if they did, 
we would not on the other hand have any church 
so arrogant or so silly as to reject such majestic 
and venerable forms, simply because Fenelon 
and Pascal, Taylor and Leighton have used them 
since. Let each church investigate the subject 
for itself, and take what it wants, without imitat- 
ing anybody ; this is our principle. And if any- 
body detects a hankering for Episcopacy in this 
assertion of the full authority of each local church, 
he had better explore the next Burr mill-stone 
which he meets for ante-Ptolemaic hieroglyphiecs, 
and an enchorial text. 

But it is still further said, and some good peo- 
ple seem to feel it to be true, that the adoption of 
any forms of worship in which all can take part 
will obliterate the distinction between the con- 
verted and the unconverted in the assembly ; and 
will gradually lead men to feel that they are 
Christians although’ without faith, and need no 
change to fit them for heaven. We certainly 
would not treat an apprehension of this kind with 
anything less than the respect which it deserves. 
But we cannot at all assent to, the justness of it, 
or admit it to be valid. The same rule, carried 
through, would at once exclude all unconverted 
persons from the Sabbath-schools, in which now, 
especially in the Mission-schools, many of those 
who have never professed faith in Christ are 
called to give instruction. Not only so ; it would 
exclude them a'so from every choir, in which they 
now sing praises to God not with the people 











merely, but for] he people ; it would forbid them | 
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to rise with the church in the act of praise, and 
to bow with the church in the act of prayer, lest 
they should feel “hat they were one with the 
church; it would forbid them to contribute, with 
the church, for the spread of Christ’s truth wher- 
ever it is sent; it would even exclude them, logi- 
cally, from the whole worship of the cburch, un- 
less separate seats were assigned to them, and a 
special attitude appropriated to them during the 
service. Such a rule, strictly applied, would lay 
its hand upon the lips of every mother who 
teaches her child to say, 
‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” etc ; 


it would forbid all members of the household save 
those who are Christians in profession, to take 
part in the reading of the Scriptures at family 
devotions ; and it would certainly forbid all others 
to take part in the building of churches in which 
God is to be worshipped, lest they should feel 
that by that participation with believers in their 
work they had become entitled to the favor of 
God,"and an entrance into Heaven. 

Such a rule is altogether illegitimate and in- 
valid. We disregard and deny it, in Congrega- 
tional churches, at every step of their administra- 
tion ; and have done so from the beginning. We 
know it is not to be regarded. The Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the rites 
special to Christians. These discriminate them 
evidently and always from the world. But the 
other means of grace are to be used alike for the 
converted to sanctify them, and for the uncon- 
verted to bring them to Christ. Any rule which 
does not recognize this, is opposed to a searching 
philosophy of human nature, as well as to a scrip- 
tural and evangelical theology ; is opposed to the 
uniform custom of our churches. 

But it is further urged against such amend- 
mems as have been suggested, that they are vio- 
lent innovations upon the customary routine of the 
Congregational churches, and involve wide de- 
partures from the Puritan model. In regard to 
this, also, there are two or three things to be 
briefly said. The first is this: that we are justly 
limited and directed by the example of the Puri- 
tans, only so far as that example may properly be 
transferred to our circumstances and times. They 
were not inspired men, though they were valiant 
and noble soldiers of the Truth. It is our privi- 
lege and our pride to follow, in the main, in their 
steps. But if the truth which they loved best, 
and the cause which was dearer to them than 
all others, are now to be advanced more rapidly 
and largely” by other instruments than those 
which they employed, then our very fealty to 
them requires us to adopt these.—And so follows 
a second thing to be said of this objeetion, namely : 
that as matter of fact our churches have de- 
parted, generally and obviously, in many things, 
from the pattern set by the Pilgrims of New- 
England; and they have done so in the applica- 
tion of the very principle cited above, that it is 
right, proper, and our duty, to change our forms, 
retaining our faith, whenever circumstances re- 
quire this change. It is indeed singular to see 
how manifold and wide these departures have been, 
on the part even of those very churches which claim 
to be the most conservative of the Puritan spirit. 


The Puritans built their houses of worship of 
cheap materials, and with studious plainness ; the 


modern society builds its house, of brick perhaps 
on the sides, but of ‘marble or of free-stone 
wherever it is likely to be seen from the streets. 
They made theirs like their own dwelling-houses, 
with two rows of windows, and a flat ceiling 
overhead; the modern society decorates the ex- 
terior of its edifice with mullioned windows, 
with cinquefoil foliation in the ornamented 
heads, or with circular windows elaborate with 
an involved and radiating tracery, while it crowds 
the interior with aspiring columrs and pointed 
arches. The Puritans called their houses of wor- 
ship ‘ meeting-houses ;’ the modern society with as 
scrupulous a regularity calls its house ‘the church.’ 
The Puritans used theirs for every purpose, for 
town-meetings, for school-meetings, and even for 
trainings on rainy days; the modern society will 
allow theirs to be used for no other purpose than 
one strictly religious. The Puritans would no 
more have had an organ in their meeting-house 
than we would have the Romish version of the 
Bible read in our Sunday-schools; the modern 
society would be lost without its organ, and in- 
sists hardly more on the piety of its minister 
than on the proper compass and quality of the 
diapasons and reeds of this indispensable instru- 
ment. The Puritans never read the Scriptures 
in their public services; and the modern pastor 
reads them regularly every Sabbath, and very 
probably twice on each Sunday. The Puritans 
tried, at least, to have all the people sing to the 
praise of God; and the modern society puts a 
quartette of vocalists in its choir-gallery, with 
whose exquisite performances no rude voice from 
below is allowed to interfere. The Puritans 
stood in prayer ; and the modern assembly sits or 
kneels. The Puritan discoursed of the themes 
of scholastic theology, and of the precise duties of 
personal religion; his modern successor seeks 
ever as studiously to hit the times, and to draw 
his illustrations from all politics and arts. 

Now we do not object to most of these manifold 
departures from the strict Puritan model ; on the 
contrary, we think each, except the quartette, an 
improvement on the original, which should 
not be given up. But does it not become as 
evident as the sunshine, that such and so many 
changes having been introduced—many of them 
within the memory of pastors still on the stage 
and active—it is absurd at this day to turn short 
about, and tell the tide to stop where it is, ‘‘ lest 
we lose the simplicity of the Puritan worship !” 
If that simplicity can sustain the ornamental 
flourishes of an organist’s interludes, or the trills 
and solos designed to display an opera-singer’s 
vocalization, without injury, we think it may 
bear to have the congregation repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, or read psalms responsively, without ex- 
piring. 

‘We all entertain a sincere private notion, 
That our ‘Thus far’ will have weight with the ocean.’ 
But after all it is doubtful if it will. 

One more thing, too, is to be said about this 
objection, and then we have done. It is: that 
the practice of the Reformers would not be de- 
parted from, but would really be returned to and 
reproduced, if all the changes suggested in our 
columns should be adopted. Calvin prepared 
the Liturgy of Geneva; in which, after the reading 
of the Scriptures and the Ten Commandments, 
followed a form of Invocation, another of Exhbor- 
tation, and another of General Confession. The 
Lord’s Prayer was always introduced into this 


liturgy, and the Apostle’s Creed. John Knox 
prepared another liturgy for the Scottish churches, 
which was adopted by them, and continued for 
many years in universal use among them ; in which 
all the same elements, the Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the General Con- 
fession, were carefully preserved. As late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century—twenty years 
after the colonization of this country—the Puri- 
tan ministers in England expressed themselves 
thus in their letter to the King : 

“We are satisfied in our judgments Concerning 
the lawfulness of a liturgy, or form of public wor- 
ship; provided it be for the matter agreeable to the 
Word of God, and fitly suited to the nature of the 
several ordinances and institutions of the Church ; 
neither too tedious in the whole, nor composed of 
too short prayers, unmeet repetitions or responsels ; 
not to be dissonant frem the liturgies of other Re- 
formed Churches; nor too rigorously imposed ; nor 
the minister so confined thereunto, but that he may 
also make use of those gifts for prayer and exhor- 
tation which Curist hath given him for the service 
and edification of the Church.” 

The italics in the above extract are inserted by 
ourselves; and certainly we need not say that 
a@ more exact and emphatic expression than 
this could hardly be given to the thoughts which 
have heretofore been expressed in this journal. 
In accordance with these views was prepared 
the liturgy of Richard Baxter; in which are in- 
cluded both the Apostle’s Creed and the Nicene, 
or the Athanasian Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Te Deum, and the 
Magnificat, a General Confession, and a General 
Thanksgiving, besides other forms of prayer. If 
any one deems such forms essentially Popish then, 
let him splinter his polemic lance against the tried 
and solid corslet of Richard Baxter, that very 
peculiar lover of Episcopacy who could not be 
persuaded to become a bishop, and upon whom 
Jeffries pronounced the splendid eulogium of a 
two years’ imprisonment! 

Our principle concerning the whole matter may 
be summarily stated thus: Any Loca Cuurcn 
MAY AND SHOULD SO ORDER ITS FORMS OF WOR- 
SHIP AS TO MAINTAIN AND TO IMPRESS, WITH MOST 
PERMANENT AND BENEFICIAL EFFECT, THE TRUTHS 
or Gop’s WorpD; REACHING WITH THESE BOTH 
THE UNEDUCATED AND THE EDUCATED, 
AT ONCE INTERESTING CHILDREN, AND CONCILIAT- 


HIGHLY 


ING THE TASTE OF THOSE WHOSE THOUGHTS ARE 
KEENLY ALIVE TO THE BEAUTY OF FORM, Whether 
this is best to be done by leaving all of every 
service to the extemporaneous suggestion of the 
minister, let each church judge! We have no 
disposition, as we certainly have no authority, to 
anticipate that decision, or to seek to control it. 





ated 
BISHOP HUGHES CONFOUNDED. 


Tue old adage, “ When the cat is away, the 
mice will play,” is fully verified by the doings of 
the New-York Legislature in the absence of 
Archbishop Hughes. The wary prelate, having 
excommunicated all Catholics who would not sur- 
render their church property to his control, and 
having made himself owner in fee, or trustee with- 
out limitation or consideration, of “the property 
of God” to the amount of several millions of dol- 
lars, went to Rome to consummate the festival of 


the Immaculate Conception, and to learn further 
the pious will of His Holiness touching a Cardi- 


nalship in the United States. But while his ecs- 
tatic soul was swelling with the adoration of Mary 
in Saint Peter’s, the “ enemies of God and of the 
church” at Albany were plotting how they might 
bring the sacred property of his Grace under the 
control of the State. The mice burrowed into 
the archives of the Archbishop and made sad 
havoc with his ecclesiastical titles. Returning 
from the Vatican to proclaim to the faithful the 
glorious triumph of the Church in the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, he finds his own in- 
closure invaded and the church trodden under 
foot by the profane. In sudden choler he issues 
a manifesto declaring that good Catholics will 
not regard the law, and threatening swift retri- 
bution upon its authors. Finding that this inso. 
lent document is met with a universal jeer, he 
proceeds to assail the Hon. Erastus Brooks, of 
the Senate, charging him with falsehood in the 
assertion made by him in debate, that the Arch- 
bishop holds five millions of property. Mr. 
Brooks went quietly to work, and produced from 
the records of deeds the indisputable proof of his 
statement. The Archbishop shuffled and evaded, 
till at last, in a prodigious rage, he shook off his 
accuser as a “ vile insect.” 

Mr. Brooks has kept his temper, and has 
maintained the courtesies of debate, persistently 
reiterating the facts with the evidence. And 
now, after having thrown him out of the wiadow 
as a vile insect, the Archbishop humbly craves 
ten days’ indulgence of the public, that he may 
prove the Hon. Erastus Brooks a liar. As a li- 
brary for the city is pending upon the issue of 
this controversy, New-Yorkers feel a special in- 
terest in it. Mr. Brooks has acquitted himself 
with great credit. This is his first appearance in 
the political arena, (for this is not the Mr. Brooks 
who has heretofore made so sorry a figure in our 
city politics) and he bids fair to become a man 
of mark. When the ten days of grace are over, 
we shall report the further attempts of the Arch- 
bishop to get out of his dilemma. We suspect 
the mice cannot now be caught. The cat must 
keep watch at home. 





~ 
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LETTERS FROM KOSSUTH. 


Tue proprietors of this journal, determined to 
spare no expense in making it attractive and in- 
structive to all classes of readers, have entered 
into an arrangement with M. Kossuru to corres- 
pond with Zhe Independent upon public affairs 
in Europe, with special reference to their bearings 
on social and moral questions. The rare faculty 
of discernment which M. Kossuth has evinced 
with respect both to characters and events; the 
almost prescience of events now transpiring 
which his speeches of 1851 everywhere display ; 
his untiring, self-denying patriotism; his grand 
philosophy of humanity, and of the “ solidarity” 
of nations ; his lofty views of the principles of 
the Gospel as applied to international affairs ; his 
thorough detestation of oppression, and his sym- 
pathy with liberty in every form; his genius, 
brilliant with Oriental poesy, and grand with 
classic elegance ; the fascination of his style, even 
when he betrays a foreign idiom; the compre- 
hensiveness of his thoughts upon whatever ques- 
tion he touches ;—these qualities, apart from the 
illustrious and pathetic history and the possible 
future of the man and of his nation, will give to 
his letters an interest which would attach to the 





correspondence of none other except his compeer 
in the nobility of exile—Mazzin1. 

To secure such a correspondent, the proprietors 
have made a most liberal appropriation—five 
times greater than is allowed to any other con- 
tributor to the paper. We publish this week a 
preliminary letter from M. Kossuth in which he 
defines his position and gives an outline of his 
plans. We think it better to preserve his own 
idioms than to run the risk of misinterpreting an 
idea by any change of expression. This letter, 
although addressed to Mr. Bowen as a private 
epistle, is a fit introduction to a correspondence 
to which our readers will look forward with in- 
tense interest. This novel feature in our columns 
will prove a wide attraction. 

We give this week also, verbatim, the able, 
manly, and eloquent address of Hon. Cuar.es 
Sumner upon slavery, delivered last evening at 
the Metropolitan theater. The enterprise of The 
Independent, in this prompt and complete publi- 
cation of a speech of so great length, is equal to 
that of the daily press. 

Our readers in agricultural districts, especially 
at the West, have already learned the value of 
the weekly report upon the markets, prepared 
expressly for our columns by a gentleman thor- 
oughly versed in that department. The Money 
Articles of The Independent have become an au- 
thority in business circles. 

Our weekly circulation now exceeds seventeen 
thousand copies, and it is the purpose of the pro- 
prietors to increase their outlay for the improve- 
ment of the paper in proportion to the increase 
of subscribers. Usefulness, not money, is with 
them the prime consideration in the publication 
of this journal. 

But while the value of The Independent to its 
readers is greatly increased by the variety and 
excellence of the contributions procured for its 
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erous nation. Afterwards I was enable 
an application of them in the position ofa legislat 
statesman and leader in peace and War, At we 
the wandering exile’s walking-stick Opened to = 
the book of comparative science, wherein men = 
der the most diversified influence of different a. 
mates, physical nature, history, races, religion, are 
figuring as types collected on leaves which are na 
tions. I must be, therefore, a man strong in con. 
viction and deliberate in purposes. And Iam such 
aman. Whatever I speak, or will, or do, tends 
towards these guiding stars of my life. Therefore 
however distinct or different the field may appear 
to which I carry my humble activity, I turp al- 
ways towards those guiding-stars,and cannot under. 
take to submit to narrow delimitations, 

One word more. I know not much of 7h¢ Inde- 
pendent. Poor exiles cannot afford to keep a large 
store of journals on their table, and men who have 
great active duties to attend to, anda hard, thorny 
path of life to walk, have little time and less leisure 
toread. Therefore, I am not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the principles and with the tendencies of 
your journal, to say I either desire or consent to be 
considered as identified with its banner. But jt 
has been my good luck to become personally ae. 
quainted with some gentlemen intimately connecteg 
with The Independent, and while I found occasion 
to honor and esteem their character, I had also the 
privilege of enjoying their friendly affections, ang 
of being indebted for a brother’s hand and agsgigt. 
ance they benevolently extended towards the 
homeless exile. This is enough to feel myself hon. 
ored by their calling on me for codperation, and | 
give myself to it, such as I am. I swear to nobody's 
banner—I will serve no party purposes—I fear no- 
body but God—love no other profit but that of 
being useful to my fellow-men—profess allegiance 
to nobody but to justice and right—bear no regard 
to the frown of self-conceived vanity or pride, be it 
national or personal. I claim the right to be frank 
and free, and beg from the editors and the readers 
of The Independent to consider my correspondence 
as that of a man perfectly independent from all con- 


1 to make 


columns, we would ever remember that its chief] *'derations except the dictates of his own con. 


science, 





value is as a religious newspaper; which by am- 
ple intelligence of the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom; by rich selections from works of edifica- 


family circle; and by the timely and earnest dis- 
cussion of great moral and religious questions, 
aims to provide such reading as every intelligent 
Christian family will prize. 


ms 
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LETTER OF KOSSUTH. 


8 fovrm Banu, Recent’s Parg, | 
Lonpon, April 20,1855. 4 
Me. H. ©. Bowen, New-Yore: 


Dear Sir :—Mr. will have informed you that 
agreeably to your proposition I have consented to 
add my humble contribution of correspondence to 
the colpmns of Zhe Independent, as far and as long 
as my public and private duties, and previous en- 
gagements in a similar line, will permit me to do. 

I am not without hope that by the dispensation 
of a bountiful Providence, the present complica- 
tions in the public affairs of Europe may yet take 
a turn advantageous to the cause of freedom, civil- 
ization and humanity, however the corruptness of 
the rulers, assisted by the systematized artifices of 
secret diplomacy, may labor to move the chance. 
I know scarcely of an instance in all history where- 
in the blood, fortune and sacrifices of devoted na- 
tions had been spent by the rulers in a direction just 
contrary to what the people meant to bleed and 








pay for, with an effrontery more unscrupulous than 
is the case on the present occasion. I could scarce- 
ly understand how it is that two such nations as 
the French and English are, could have submitted 
so long and with such an unbounded longanimity 
to this imposition, were it not that in France, from 
a prevailing tendency towards centralization, and in 
England, slow but consistent {encroachments of 
what they call a Parliamentary; government, but 
which, in reality, is but a vast job, and which, even 
a member of the house of ,Commons, (Mr. Bright, ) 
declared one of these days to be a “ nonentity”— 
the people of both countries have nearly lost the 
habitude of self-government. However, the rulers 
feel not easy about the passive longanjmity which 
permitted them to have it all their own way so far. 
They know so much of human nature, that even 
the most submissive (what they call) loyalty may 
be exhausted by too much of sacrifices, and the 
instinct of self-preservation may overflow the brink 
of the cup of longanimity, even with the most pa- 
tient people, and, therefore, careless-of any issue 
whatever, every possible exertion is made to patch 
up the “‘ European order” by some trickery trans- 
actions, but it looks much asif it would not do. 
The logic of events is stronger than they. Lord 
John Russell is pretty well on his way now home 
from Vienna, The negotiations appear to have 
failed, just as I anticipated, and a new phasis in 

the configuration of the case is close at hand, 

which, if it does nothing else, will, at least, bring 
us a step nearer to having the respective situations 
clearer defined. I mention this to guard you and the 

readers of Zhe Independen tfrom disappointment, 

me from the imputation of broken promise, should 

emergencies call me on another field of du- 

ty, and our connection abruptly cease in conse- 

quence. 

I hoped to be able to commence by this week 
my contributions to your paper; however, I could 
not combine that with previous engagements I had 
on my hands, so that, in fact, I cannot send you 
that I would call an article earlier than the first 
steamer in May. Once commenced I shall contrive 
to make my correspondence a weekly and regular 
one, due allowances made to accidental impedi- 
ments, 


I desire it to be understood that I do not mean | 


to make my connection with The Independent inter- 
fere with my direct or indirect connection,(as it 
may be,) with the New-York Daily Times. This 
latter I mean to continue. My contributions to 
the Daily Times are, and will be, of a political na- 
ture. Those to the Independent will be of another 
nature, chiefly; though such is the natural link, 
both of cause and effect, between political institu- 
tions and the social condition of men and nations, 
both in a moral and material point of view, that I 
do not think between political and social questions 
a sharp delimination, either practically possible, or 
advisable were it even possible. Distinction is not 
always difference. 

My life is one full of strange vicissitudes. In no- 
thing richer than sorrows, but rich in experience 
likewise. What in ancient times votaries of relig- 
ious devotion have sought in deserts and in volun- 
tary seclusion—leisure for undisturbed contempla- 
tion—that I have found in the prison of a despot. 
But their contemplations turned with misapplied 
zeal towards an unfruitious asceticism, as if our 
Father there above, the Father all love, could have 
destined this world for a torture-chamber or a 
gloomy churchyard, and could delight in self-mor- 
tifications of his children. My contemplations were 
turned towards the aim of making men happy and 
good. I left my prison with strong convictions, 
and with purposes clearly defined. I had been af- 
forded the opportunity of bringing both to the test 
of controversy by public discussion ; to make them 
prove their truth and their merit on the touchstone 
of difficulties, from the opposition of a mighty pow- 


tion and devotion; by instructive lessons for the | 





er and ofa well-established authority ; and I gath- 





ered around them the manly resolution of a gen. 


I have the honor to be, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
KossuTu. 

P.S. You may publish this letter if it pleases 
you to doit. Once for all—I of course expect the 
blundering I have committed against English gram- 
mar and syntax to see rectified and corrected. Eng- 
lish is not my native tongue. I am conscious of 
my defects. But I of course expect to see the ip- 
tegrity of my ideas respected. 


_ 


We are requested to announce that the preparation 
of a Memoir of the late Professor Moses Siwart, wil! 
be commenced as soon as the requisite materials ean 
be collected. To aid this design, the correspondente 
and friends of Prof. Stuart, who may have in their 
possession letters or other manuscripts from his pen, 
are respectfully solicited to send them, or copies of 
them, to Prof. Austin Phelps, Andover, Mass. The 
papers thus forwarded, shall be carefully returned 
their owners, if this be desired. Information of any 
incidents in Prof. Stuart’s life, which would be valu 
able to his biographer, and which may now be known 
only to the few of his early friends who survive hix 
will be highly prized. 





-e- 


Tue Annivarsagies.—In the earlier days of Zh: 
Independent, when our limited circulation allowed a 
delay of the press, we could give the report 
Wednesday’s meetings in the paper of anniversary 
week. But our present large edition makes it neces 
sary to go to press so early on Wednesday, that we 
can only bring down our reports to Tuesday evening. 
Of the sermons and meetings in the first three days of 
the week, we have given as full reports as our limite 
will alow. The paper next week will contain more 
ample sketches of the principal remaining exercises of 
the week, 





e- 

From Certon,—Our correspondent writes from Ma- 
nepy, Jaffna, Ceylon, March 8, 1355: 

“Since the death of Rev. Mr. Poor, by cliolera, on 
the 3d ult., two other members of the mission have 
been attacked by the same disease, and one, our phy 
sician, Dr. S. F. Green, was brought very near to the 
grave; but through God's mercy, he has been raised 
up again to nearly usual health. Disease is still very 
prevalent among the natives in the north of Ceylon 
and the number who have died from cholera is ver; 
great—its victims being numbered by thousands 
Small pox is not very fatal, but its ravages and marks 
are known and seen on every hand. Recently there 
were one hundred and sixty cases in the hospital within 
five miles of this station; and I presume the number 
is not less now. Besides this, great numbers are sick 
in their own housea. The people, too, have recently 
suffered very much from want of food; rice, the staple 
article, being "more than twice its usual price. For 
several weeks, hundreds of the poor in the town of 
Jaffaa were fed by the charity of benevolent individ: 
uals. It is painful to observe that amid all these judg 
ments of the Lord upon the heathen, they turn not to 
Him who wounds to heal, but seem to cling still closels 
to their gods which are no gods.” 


—————-@e —-- = 


Wm. B. Clark of Nev 
Haven, Conn., was ordained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in North Cornwall, Conn., May 4, 1855 
The public exercises were as follows: Reading Scrip 
tures and Prayers, Rev. H. A. Russell, Winsted ; Ser- 
mon, Rev. 8. W. S. Dutton, New-Haven; Ordaining 
Prayer, Rev. L. E. Lathrop, D.D., Sharon; Charge to 
the Pastor, Rev. L. Perrin, Goshen; Right-Hand-of. 
Fellowship, Rev. S. Fenn, Torringford; Charge to the 
People, Rev. J. Pettibone, South Cornwall; Conelud 
ing Prayer, Rev. J. A. McKinstry, Torrington, 


Norta CornwaL_t.—Rey. 


S. F 
= 


Srar Pargrs.—Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s first vo! 
ume of “Star Papers,” will contain his letters from Ec 
rope and his Experiences of Nature. The work will 
be published in two or three weeks. J.C. Derby, pub- 
lisher. 


~~ 
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THAT “TOUCHING APPEAL.” 





WE have already received fifteen dollars in a2- 
swer to the paragraph published last week under 
tRis caption. Ten dollars come from ‘ Connecti- 
cut;” the remaining five were enclosed in the fol: 
lowing letter, which we publish entire. The money 
will be handed to our esteemed correspondent—* 
merchant of this city, well-known in all benevolent 
efforts—who sent us the appeal : 

New-Bairatx, Ot, May 5, 1559. 
Mr. J. H. Lapp, Esa.: 

Dear Str:—I read last evening, in presence of 
my family, the “‘ Touching Appeal,” in behalf of 4 
Congregational minister in Pennsylvania. — T he 

uestion arose in my mind, “Can | help this al- 

icted brother?” If he were near I would cheer- 
fully share with him such things asI have. Bat 
the winter has been severe and long, consuming 
nearly everything which I raised last year. A0¢ 
now milk and butter are the only means of raising 
money ; and the weekly cost of producing these '§ 
nearly or quite equal to the income derived from 
them. Thus it seemed almost out of the question © 
send money. But my little girl has settled the quc> 
tion. She came running to me this morning while 
at the barn milking, saying, “Father, may | sen® 
my gold dollar to that poor minister?” And ae 
you have it, the identical dollar—a present to > 
from a little girl where I was preaching last yea" 
together with a trifle from myself and other met: 
bers of my family, including one dollar from ws 
Irish girl—unsolicited. I would the sum were a 
or one hundred times as large. But | know fro : 
experience how much good a little money May = 
peor minister. Therefore, I send along this aebts 
though I have also six children, and plenty of debts 
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~ I ‘ WOOD—In this city, on Monday, April 30th, Martha B., wife of 
‘Herent clj- observed in different parts of the country the same 


received om profession, and about forty-one more, who Oliver E. Wood, and daughter of Daniel Bontecou, Esq., of Spying- 


“He| have been made subjects of divine grace, are believed 


end, both to themselves and to the country. 
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seem to he one method which nature adopts to cure the disease 


by removing the congestion of the lungs, which tubercles ever 
produce, 


Now, a person may have the Consumption, and die with it, yet 
never have the least hemorrhage. ‘suvercies may ve deposited, 


and soften, and cause no bleeding. However, I believe that ninety 
in a hundred do, sooner or later, much or little, 

‘‘ Can a person have bleeding from the lungs and not at the 
same time have tubercles?” is a question often asked the physi- 
cian, There are hundreds who, to allay the fears of their patients» 
speak of it as of but little importancetelling them it came from 
the throat or nose, and is caused by some little irritation. It is 
possible that they are honest in their assertions, but it is more 
likely that they are not. I believe in telling patients the truth, and 
the whole truth. Now, I say to those who have spit Uiood, I care 
not under what circumstances, that there are not ten chances ina 
thousand that it came from any place except the lungs. 

I am not prepared to say that a person can have ‘rwe hemor- 
rhage from the lungs and not have tubercles. I am aware that 
“bloody expectorations”’ are common in acute inflammation of the 
lungs, and in some forms of fever—yet such persons recover, and 
never exhibit any disease of the lungs afterwards, Females, 
whose ‘‘ menses” are interrupted or imperfectly established, fre- 
quently have a monthly bleeding from the lungs. Again it occurs 
atthe “turn of life.’ Now, such persons may recover, but in 
more than half the instances they do not. There is one other im- 
portant condition of the lungs, or rather of the dining of the 
lungs, which sometimes (not often) causes bleeding. In the at- 
tacks of influenza, which are so common in spring and fall, a 
slight hemorrhage from the congested membranes takcs place, and 
no serious results follow. Heart diseases sometimes cause bleed- 
ing from the lungs. I have mentioned most of the instances when 
bleeding from the lungs does not positively denote the commence- 
ment of Consumption or the existence of tubercles. They are 
few and far between. In this city alone three thousand persons 
must have bled from the lungs in the last year, and the direct 
cause in twenty nine hundred is tubercles in the lungs. I say 
again, it isa fearful and almost certain symptom of the presence 
of that disoase which “cometh like a thief in the night.” It 
should ever be regarded with swspicion. 

Must a person who has had hemorrhage from the lungs neces- 
sarily die of Consumption ; or, tn other words, can the disease in 
any stage be cured? My next communication will be upon that 
subject, when I shall mention the principles which should be kept 
in view in its prevention and cure. 

Truly yours, GUILFORD D, SANBORN, M.D. 
Physician to the New-York Lung Institute, 
No, 6 Bond st., New-York. 


Mrs. Henry J. Baker........ 
Miss Imogen Mercein..... 
Wm. B. Skidmore = 


.. Rec. Sec, 127 Bleecker at. 
.. Cor, Sec., 415 Fourth st. 


The French Exhibition has been again postponed, 
Treasurer. 


and it is now understood that it will open on the 
10th or 15th of May. 


The plenipotentiaries of the several powers at Vi- 
enna have had some informal meetings, at which some 
further inadmissible propositions have been made by 
the Russian ambassador and rejected by the Allies. 


The general tone of opinion in England is that the 
war must continue for a lengthened period. The policy 
of the Ozar Alexander is spoken of by the London Times 
as a new and more audacious policy than that per- 
sued by his father, and is so regarded throughout 
Europe. ; 

The Independance of Brussels has received from Vi- 
enna a dispatch alleged to be from the Crimea, stating 
that the Allies have suspended the bombardment. It 
is not stated on what day the fire ceased, but the 
Independance believes that the date of the dispatch is 
posterior to that of the last official intelligence, viz, 
April 22d. 

The latest dispatch from Gortschakoff is also dated 
the 22d April. It states that after twelve days’ bom- 
bardment the fire of the Allies had become weak, and 
caused little damage. 

The Telegraph is now complete from London to the 
Crimea, except a few miles between Bucharest and 
Ruschuk, but the British Government keeps the ex- 
clusive use of it. 

In Parliament much energetic questioning of the 
Ministers had taken place, on the various subjects 
respecting the war, the scope of all the questions 
being to hasten matters. Sir Geo. Grey stated that 
authority was given to the Governors of the American 
provinces to enlist men for the regular army,—not 
for the foreign legion, inasmuch as all the colonists 
were British subjects. 

It is still reported, but is considered doubtful, that 
Napoleon will command the allied armies. It has 
been officially announced that his departure for the 
Crimea is postponed for a short time. 

Berlin correspondence says it hardly admits of doubt 
that an approximation has recently taken place be- 
tween the Austrian and Prusian Courta, which bodes 
no good to the Western Powers. 


The exercises of the evening consisted of addresses, 
interspersed with singing by the children, and the 
reading of the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer. 
The number of pupils at the Five Points Mission 
School was 300 during the winter, and during the 
year 80 children-have been placed in good situations 
with families in the country. Besides this school, 
there are three or four missions up town under the 
care of this Society. A large amount of wearing ap- 
parel and of bread was distributed to the poor during 
the winter by the agents of the Society. 

From the report of the Treasurer it appears that 
$4,301 90 were received during the year, and $4,040 22 
expended. 

ev. Mr. Mercein firat addressed the meeting, and 
was often applauded by the audience. He urged very 
earnestly the importance of sustaining the Ladies Mis- 
sionary Society, and compared the labor for the con- 
version of European or heathen nations to firing 
bombs at an enemy far distant while we have no shot 
for the enemy at our feet, who are just ready to spike 
our guns; or to a beacon light which throws its rays 
afar for the benefit of the mariner, but shoots none 
downward so as to prevent a person from walking off 
the pier where it stands, 

Bishop Simpson followed, making a very effective 
address, and especially urging upon the young and 
middle-aged in the audience to lend their aid to the 
Mission by giving personal services as Sabbath-school 
teachers. 

Rev. J. B. Finley, of Kentucky, who has spent many 
years as a missionary among the Wyandott Indians, 
made a few remarks, in the course of which he made 
gome amusing statements as to the mode of life to 
which, as a missionary, he had been subjected. He 
said he had slept on a puncheon floor, between a ne- 
gro and an Indian, and in the morning breakfasted 
from the hind quarter of a raccoon dipped in molasses. 
He is a hale looking old gentleman, and a good speci- 
men of a Western pioneer. 

At the close of the meeting a collection was taken 
and subscriptions were made, amounting in all to 
nearly $1,000, the Chairman of the meeting putting 
down his name for $100, which was followed by an- 
other of the same amount, and several others for 

















ARRIVAL OF THE HERMAN. 


smaller sums. . 


* 
> 








Rev. L. Pomeroy, late of Bainbridge, N.Y., now la- 
boring in the Congregational church in Huntsburgh, Grangaco., 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MISSION ASSOCIATION. The U. S. mail steamer from Bremen arrived yes- 
terday afternoon, at 2 o'clock, with news to April 25. 

Advices from Sevastopol of the 17th ult. state that 
the cholera had broken out among the French troops, 
and on that day was raging furiously. 

The conference at Vienna had terminated its sittings 
sine die, and Lord John Russell and M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys had left for London and Paris. 

On the 23d, in the House of Commons, Mr. Bright 
put the question direct to Lord Palmerston, whether 
the negotiations were broken off, and if so, whether 
the war was to go on, and if so, what is to be the ob- 
ject of the war in future ? 

Lord Palmerston replied that the “third point” in 
the negotiations was the cessation of the preponder- 
ance of Russia in the Black Sea. To this point Russia 
had acceded ; but when the question eame up as to the 
mode of effecting it, either by limiting the Russian 
fleet, or be excluding all ships of war from that sea, 
the Russian plenipotentiary absolutely refused to ac- 
cept either alternative, and also made no counter pro- 
position. The other four plenipotentiaries were agreed 
unanimously, 

“Thereupon the conference adjourned sine die, and 
my noble friend, the member for the city of London, 
and the Prench Minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, were 


to take their departure from Vienna in the course of 
the present day. 


The London Times of Saturday attributes the de- 
cline in the funds in part to the withholding by 
government of the latest news from the seat of war. 

Cholera continued its ravages at St. Petersburgh. 

A serious overflow of the river Neva had taken 
place, causing much distress and destruction of pro- 
perty. 


Tux tenth anniversary of the Sabbath-School Mis- 
sionary Association, connected with the Broadway 
Tabernacle, took place Sabbath evening at the Taber- 
nacle. A large audience filled the house almost to 
overflowing. From the report read by the Secretary, 
it appears that about $2,500 have been collected since 
the establishment of this Association, of which $1,500 
has been paid in supporting missionaries in the West, 
and $1,000 has been expended in the purchase of library 
books, by which means about 300 Sabbath-schools 
have been established in the West. 

Rev. C. L. Brace, of the Children’s Aid Society, spoke 
upon Home and City Missions, and related what had 
been accomplished by missionaries in this city. 

Rey. L. P. Tousley, Sunday-school missionary, re- 
lated some very interesting incidents in eonnection 
= the establishing of Sabbath-schools in the far 

eat. : 

Both addresses were very able and effective, and the 
anniversary was highly satisfactory. It is understood 
that the Society will hereafter divide their contribu- 
tions between the missions of the West and those of 
our own city, which aim particularly at the salvation 
of the neglected youth of our streets. 


cordance to this notice, LzeuvueL Pomsroy. 





AnnuaL Sermon.—Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D. D., of 
Massachusetts, will repeat his Discourse in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, in the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, on Sabbath evening next, at 73g o’clock. 





Tue Twenty-second Anniversary of the ‘‘ New-York 
Magdalen Society” will be held at the Asylum, on 88 street, near 
the Fifth avenue, on Tuesday, May 15th, at 12 M. 

Several addresses may be expected, Should the weather be un- 
favorable, the meeting will be deferred till the first fair day. 





Generat Association or Micutcan. — The Annual 
Meeting of the General Association of Michigan will be held at 
Kalamazoo, on Tuesday, the 29.h of May, at7 o'clock P.M. 

Aa@pian, April 30, 1855. L. Smitn HoBart, Sec 


Tue Oneida Association will hold its Annual Meet- 
rey North-Pitcher, on Tuesday, the 22d of May, at 11 o’clock 





The churches are requested to present their statistical reports. 

Maonison, May Ist, 1555. M. 8, Pratt, Register. 

CentraL American Epucation Sociery.—The 37th 
Anniversary of this Society will be held in the Church of the Pu- 
ritans, Union Square, on Sabbath evening, May 13th, at 7} 0’- 
clock, A sermon will be preached by the Rev. George L. Prentiss, 
D.D., of this city. 








Tar Ontario Association will meet at the heuse of 
the Rev. J. Butler, in Riga, Monroe county, on Tuesday, May 22d, 
atll A.M. Text, Gol. 1 ; 27—** Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 

Epwarp W. Givman, Register. 

Lockport, N. Y., May, 1855, 





scales 
AMERICAN BAPTIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tae annual meeting of this Society was held on Mon- 
day evening, at the Baptist church in Nassau street, 
Brooklyn. The report was read by Mr. H. J. Jones, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, and set forth the successful pro- 
gress of the year in collecting and preserving the frag- 
ments of Baptist history and literature of former days. 

Rev. Dr. Williams then read a very learned and 
elaborate historical account of the career and eervices 
of Roger Williams, the founder of the colony of Rhode 
Island, and of the early struggles for religious liberty 
in England. 

The reading was listened to with marked attention, 
and thanks were unanimously voted to the lecturer, 
accompanied with a request for a copy of his address | 


for publication. m General Wels. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 











MARRIED. 

BACHELER—SMITH—At Lebanon, Ct., May 8th, by Rev. J. 
C. Nichols, Rev. Francis E. M. Bacheler, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Frances A., Only daughter of A. L. Smith, Esq., of the former 
place. 

HASKELL--EDWARD#?-Io Andover, Mass., April 25th, by 
Rev. J. Edwards, of Woburn, Rev, T. N. Haskell, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Annie, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Justin 
Edwards, D.D. 

SCOVILL—JEWETP—May ist, 1855, by the Rev. E. H. Squier, 
Mr. O. P. &covill, of Lewiston, Niagara county, N. Y., to Miss 
Elizab:th E., eldest daughter of Philo Jewett Esq., Middlebury, 
Vermont. 





by Rev. Wm. Bates, Mr. George W. Widslow to Miss Jane L. 
Southwick, all of Northbridge. 

ALLEN—SHAW—0On the 80th ult., by Rev. D. K, Turner, Rev. 
N.8. Allen, pastor of the German Reformed Church of Pleasant- 








—_—— Haneispure May 8 Shaw, of Montgomeryville, Pa. 

E eti f the Board was held on Mon. | y ‘ : %, 5 ie 

a — Soring i he chair. Th | The Legislature of this State adjourned sine die this | Qhurcn, Brooklyn Heights, by the Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D.,-James 
day operas Dretn ry ’ “ee HN — | morning. ; M. Whiton, Jr., Reetor of the Grammar School, New-Haven, to 
report stated tha e receipts fr 4 ng : i . | Mary, daughter of William Bartlett, Esq., of Brooklyn, and lately 
rs en year, have been $184,074; and the expendi- | ar ee eee? ary lane of Portland, Maine, ” 
75,705, leavi . 1 balance in the Trea- | ——s : ; : 
aor a 983,000" OF vl a expended balance of | Te2¢¢,. to the old land-marks of republican liberty | J, prime, D.D., of New-York, Rev. George B. Hill, of Boston, to 
sury of $83,609. which unexp . in defending the purity of the ballot-boxes against | Miss Emily Gordon, of Exeter. 
moneys arising from the sale of Omaha reservation, and | ), 11.23 mobs of Missourians, and bidding him « most | , 

¢ ’ 


appropriated to Indian Missions in Kanzas and in Ne- ge . . Ree ‘ 
7 $8,282. - ; | hearty welcome home to his family and his friends. DIED. 


The Board adjourned to meet at Nashville, during 
the seasion of General Asce ably. 





' 
* . i - 1 | THOMPSON—In Philadelphia, on the 1st inst, of disease of 
“Sr, Anrgony’s Fire”.—We are informed by & gen- | ine hea:t, Charles C., son of Isaac Thompson, of Phit., and brosher 


' tleman who came down the Hudson last evening, that | of Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, of this ci:y, aged 25. 


NOTIOES. | 


Ohio, requests that all communications to him be directed inac- | 


most perfect instrument. Before using it I had tried several of 
the most popular Trusses in Market; they all occasioned more or 
less annoyance, and none were entirely efficient. Your’s is by far, 
in all the essentials of a Truss, very-greatly superior to any lever 
<—— it is a most perfect thing, and I recommend all who 
need a Truss to use it. 
Respectfully yours, T. JONES, Jr. 

This Truss can be had and fitted on at my office, No. 714 Broad- 
way, New-York. It may also be inquired for at all the respecta- 
ble druggists and physicians in the United States and Canada. 

Persons at a distance can be fitted by sending me the size round 
the person just below the hips and on a line with the rupture,and 
stating the location and character of the rupture. 

The trade supplied on liberal terms. Orders addressed to 8. 8. 
Fitch & Co., will be promptly attended to. 
8S. 8. FITCH, A.M., M.D. 
836 No. 714 Broadway, New-York. 





Ho ttoway’s Pitts.—Weakness AND Desitity.—-This 
truly extraordinary remedy is so invigorating that a few doses 
will immediatel¥ renovate the system, imparting as it were new 
life, strength, and energy to those suffering from declining health. 
Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New-York, and 
No, 244 Strand, London, and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 623g 
cents, and $1 per box. 336 





Senp For onE Copy—SinGte Coprigs or ‘Sears’ GREAT 
Work on Russia,” the most elegant and useful volume of the 
year, consisting of 700 large octavo pages, embellished with about 
200 Engravings, and Maps of European and Asiatic Russia, ele- 
gantly and substantially bound, will be carefully enveloped in 
stout paper, and forwarded at our risk and expense, to any Post- 
Office, on the receipt of the established price—three dollars. 

Acsusts WanrTsp in every part of the country to sell new and 
popular Pictorial Works. Address, post-paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

335-336 181 William street, New-York. 





Savery’s Temperance Horst, No. 14 Beekman street, 
near the Park, Kept on the European and American plan. Lodg- 
ing rooms 35 or 50 cents a day. Meals in the Dining-room, (by 
Bill of Fare ) (334-tf) JOHN S. SAVERY. 





Dr. Gourann’s [rattan Mepipatep Soar positively 
cures Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Eruptions, and all skin deformities. 
Pocpre SvustiLe uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips, | 
or any part of the body, quickly and safely, warranted. Liquip | 
and Povers Roveg for pale lips and cheeks, defying detection. 
Lity Wurte and Liguip Waits for sallow, red, bad complexions. | 
Ham Dys and Haig Restorative, keeps hair from falling out, 
and renders stiff, wiry hair soft, silky, glossy, and curly. Found 
at the old-established depot of Dr, T. Fgtix Govranp, 67 Wal- | 
ker street, 1st store from Broadway. 334-346H 

Tue New Innatrne Remepy, J. R. Starrorp’s OLIvE 
Tar. Price, 50 centsa bottle. Address the Stafford Olive Tar 
Company, No. 4 New street, New-York. 834 341 





Lapies—Those very CHOICE styLrs or Bonnets are to | 
be found at Har.ey’s, No. 34 John street. You can buy them at | 
the very lowest who’esale price for cash. 334tf | 

| 


G. SWEZEY, 
SCULPTOR AND DESIGNER IN MONUMENTS, 
Corner of Bowery and 3d street, New- York. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
THE LARGEST ASSORMENT 


TO BE FOUNDIN THE WORLD. 
332-383c 

ARTIFICIAL Lec.—Patmer’s Patent has now attained 

a celebrity unparalleled in the history of surgical mechanism. In 
addition to thirty Gold and Silver Medals awarded to it by scien- 
tific societies in the United States, it has, by the unanimous ap- 
roval of an international council of distinguished surgeons,been 
Ponored with the award of the Paizg Mepat at the World’s Ex- 
hibition in London, and also with the Sirvex MgpAt (only first- 
class prize) at the New-York Orystal Palace, for “ the best artifi- 
cial leg.” It is manufactured ait 878 Broadway, New-York ; 376 
a Phila, ; and Springfield, Mass., by 


Patmer & Co., 





Porutak Trapzk—E. H. Leapseater & Co.,. 347 
Broadway, corner of Leonard street, are now offering their full 
assortment of rich spring goods at prices lower than they bave 
ever before been sold at in this city. Among their cheap goods 
will be found rich Silks, from 43. to $3 per yard; rich Bareges 
from 1s 6d to 6s per yard; Rich Barege Robes, from $5 to $20 ; an 
Mourning Goods of every description—Shawis of the latest styles, 
Delaines, French Lawns, Ginghams, Ribbons, etc. Also Linens, 
Table Damasks, Napkins, Shirtings, Quilts, Blankets, Lace Cur- 
tains, etc., equally cheap. 330-342 

A Courtosiry Suor.—No place in the city affords so 
| great and so extensive an assortment of everything rare and cu- 
rious a8 the grand Fancy Emporium of TUTTLE, No. 345 Broad- 
way. The fancy fails to invent half the curiosities which it com- 
tains. Mr. T. not only lays all the Yankee ingenuity under com- 
tribution to fill his repertoire, but he is constantly receiving from 
every part of the world all that ia rich andingenious, What you 
cannot find anywhere else can be found at TUTTLE’S, Strangers 
visiling the city should not fail to call at No, 345 Broadway, where 
a choice assoriment of dressing-cases, work-boxes, reticules and 
rousic-boxes may be found. 336-H 





~ FEVER AND Aus IN THE Ovrexints.—Reag the testi- 
mony of Hon. R. B. Coleman, of the Astor House, in favor of 





WINSLOW—SOUTHWICK—At Northbridge, Mass, May Ist, | 


| ville, Pa, to Miss Anna Maria Shaw, daughter of Mr. Robert | 


WHITON — BARTLETT — On Tuesday, May Ist, at dirace | 


HILL—GORDON—In Exeter, N. Hy, Ist inst., by Rev. Samuel | 





Deshler’s Fever and Ague Pills : ‘ 
| Astor Hovss, Dec. 15, 1854. 
| Cuas. D. Dese 


LER, Esq., - 
Dear Sia: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did not cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by 
a perfect recovery. I was troubled for several months with jaun- 
dice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills performed a 
perfect cure by their use through a single course. hey were re- 
| commended to me by a friend, to whom | feel greatly obliged. I 
| shall recommend them with perfect confidence in all cases of a 
similar character, Yours truly, R, B, Cotemay, 
Read also what Physicians say: 
We have used Deshler’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and 
! ague, and have never known a person to have a second chill after 
| commencing with them. 
Ww. A. Newet, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. Newe tt, M. D., New-Brunswick, N. J. 
Note from the Hon, Theodore Frelinghuysen. 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs, Bewell, 
| above-named, and \he esteem with which these gentlemen, with 
' Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating that 
any representations made by them are worthy of public cenfi- 
| dence. TREO. FRELINGHUYSES. 





-DOARD IN A PRIVATE FAMILY.—A family resid- 


ing a few doors from Union Square, would take a lady and 





gentleman, and furnish them with choice apartments with good 
table. Religious persons preferred. © most satisfactory refer - 
ences can he given. The leeation is nnaurpas 
336* 


Please apply to “ Le Roy,” at this office, at once. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER'S NEW BOOK. 
aaa PAPERS; Or, Experiences of Art and Nature. 
CONTENTS : 
1, LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
2. EXPERIENCES OF NATURE. 
A Discourse of Flowers, The Death of our Almanac. 
Death in the Country. Fog in the Harbor. 
Inland vs, Seashore. The Morals of Fishing. 
New-England Graveyards. Toe Wanderings of a Star. 
Towns and Trees. Book-Stores, Books. 
The First Breath in the Country. Gone to the Country. 





Trouting. Dream Culture, 

A Ride. A Walk among Trees. 
The Mountain Stream, Building a House. 

A Country Ride. The Use of the Beautiful. 


Farewell to the Country. 

School Reminiscence, 

The Value of Birds. ° 

A Rough Picture from Liie. 

A Ride to Fort Hamilton. 

Sights from my Window. 
One elegant |2mo volume. 


Mid-October Days. 
A Moist Letter. 
Frost in the Window. 
Snow-Storm Traveling. 
Nature a Minister of Happiness. 
Springs and Solitudes. 
Will be published in a few days by 
J. C, DERBY, Publisher, 
119 Nassau street. 
As a large edition is already engaged in advance, the Trace are 
requested to send in orders for early supplies. 336-337 


ANVASSING AGENTS WANTED.—We wish to 
employ a few more persons to act as Agents for “* Mark For- 
rester’s Monthly Instructor,” a Magazine for young readers and 
schools, Experienced Canvassers, young men and women, of 
good characier and eddress, teachers, etc., may apply to E, H, 
WILCOX & SONS, Agents for New-York and vicinity, 293 Broad- 











way, New-York. 336* 
GEO. H. WHITE, 
DENTIST, 
Ne. 15 West Twenty-sixth street, 536-849 
OF B82. PADS. 


| paatag te. 
By the author of the “ Morning and Night Watches,” etc. 
i2mo. $1. 

‘* The very title of the book is euggestive of all that could be 
longed for in oae’s yearnings after an intimate acquaintance with 
the movements of so interesting,so extraordinary a personage. It 
is a work without compare, either as to the character, amount, 
or arrangements of the material, which, gathered from all avail- 
able sources, is yet so lucidly arranged and well combined as to 
form a unique exposition of the many phases in which the histo- 
ry may be viewed ; affording at th- same time the vivid imagery 
that might have been anticipated in one who had himseif mingled 
in the scenes described. As a typographical work it possesses 
great merit. . . . . The narrative throughout presents a 
brilliant and engaging chain of incidents made illustrative of the 
youth, the scholarship, the persecution, the conversion, the flight 
and missionary and apostolic labors of the St. Paul. . . . . 
Its perusal itself is a journey to the Orient. Thus we find our- 
selves approaching with St. Paul, not only the City of Casarea, 
but by the aid of pictorial illustration and description here pre- 
sented, are etruck with its greatness and grandeur—seeing, as we 
do, the temple of Sebasteum perched on a lofty rock at the en- 
trance of the port, gazing, as we must, wich satisfaction at the 
protection afforded from the terrible westerly winds that swee 
along the coast and wondering at the enormous labor whic 
changed a little fishing town into a great capital. Then we visit 
Malta, and take its soandings. . . The Syrian shores ere 
green 40 us under an eastern moonlight. . . . . Athens the 
eye of Greece. . . . . Gorinthsupplied by nature with noble 
fortifications; and Ephesus, situate nearthe point where Hermus 
and Meander empty their waters in the Egean, with other spots 
visited, are thrown open to our gaze, The work is both an in- 
tellectual and a spiritual luxury ; tracing St. Paul from his stu- 
dent life at the University at Tarsus, to his prison life at Rome, 
and,closing ‘ without the gate’ of the seven hilled city.” —Oburch- 


mab. - 

“The simple and beautiful style in which this work is written, 
the graceful and eloquent reflections which the subject here and 
there suggests, the minuteness of detail, and the abiding impres- 
sion it is calculated to preduce upon the mind of the reader, all 
combine to render it one of the most interesting and useful works 
of the season.’’—Baff ilo Express. 

In all respects it is a very beautiful and very useful volume.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 

“The Carters publish a multitude of good books, but unless we 
greatly mistake, this will be reckoned among the best of them.”— 
Puritan Becorder. me 

“ Not only a readable but a bighly satisfactory book.”— West- 
ern Chn. Advocate. : ' 

‘+ In this attractive volume the reader will find instructive and 
highly interesting sketcnes of the soul-stirring scenes and events 
which marked the life of tne Apostle Paul. ltisa valuable book 
for young men and youth, happily designed to bring their minds 
into communion with a man endowed with the highest attributes 
of intellectual power, controlled by truth and divine benevolence, 
making him the great: st buman benefactor known in history. It 
is printed ia handsome style and illustrated with two mapa anda 
series of wood engravings.”--Christian Observer. 

«The ‘ Footsteps of St. Paul’ is the tide of an able and instruc- 
tive work, presenting a consecutive history of the life, labors and 
teachings of the great Apostle. It interweaves in the narrative all 
the direct disclosures of the Acts,the incidex tal in‘imations of the 
Episties, ali the outside ioformation extant, and many conjectural 
statements derived from a comperison of different parts of 
Scripture. So much has been done in this fleld, that the author 
in merely gleaning and mothodizing what exists, has made a good 
work. But he has written it in animated and graphic style, and 
imbued it with a fine spirit. It leaves « strong impres ion the 
the reader’s mind. it is copiously illustrated with maps and en- 
gravings, and is in every way a scholarly performance,”’—Evan- 

elist. 

, “ From the dramatic way in which the narrative is developed, 
the work derives great value es a text book for the Bible class 
teacher, as well as for the student.” —Episcopal Recorder 
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Christian Advocate, 

“ Very vivid and réadable.”—Episcopal Recorder. 

‘** Racy and popular sketches.”—Presbyterjan. 

“The author of this work, though a young man, has already 
attained a place among the most popular and useful ministers in 
the Dutch Church, These productions of his pen will, we think, 
go far toward accounting for it—they are full of bright, earnest, 
pungent thoughts, expressed in appropriate and glowing lan- 
guage.”—Argus, 
“ They are very suggestive, and arrest the reader’s attention by 
their pointed manner as well as their striking and impressive 
thoughts.” —Evangelist. 
PRECES PAULIN.Z; Or, The Devotions of the Apostle Paul. 
l6mo, 75 cents, 
“ Of all the books which for a lengthened season have passed 
under our critical review, few in the department to which it be- 
longs have been so fresh in thinking, so rich in interest, so taking 
in style, and altogetfer co very suggestive and so very precious as 
this litle work. We give it our heartiest commendation. It con- 
sists of two parts, Gathering up all the historic notices in the 
Acts of the Apostles, of prayers offered up by Paul, and secondly, 
LL the prayers which he himself has indited in the course of his 
pistles, it suppiies a brief but effective and interesting comment 
on each of them. Under the first head we have the Apostle’s firat 
prayer, his prayer in the Temple, prayer thrice refused, ordination 
prayer, Sabbath prayer, prayer in prison, prayer at parting, pray- 
er at court, prayer before a meal, and prayer before a miracle. 
Under the second division, we have the sincerity of his prayers, 
their unselfishness, their catholicity,thankfulness, frequency, con- 
Stancy, earnestness, fu!lness, adoration, prayer for Christian uni- 
ty, etc. With all this enumeration of particulars we have not 
reached one-half of the features which the author finds in the 
supplications of the great Apostle. It is a good lesson of itself 
which is taught us in the peculiar frequency with which the 
thoughts of Paul take the shape of adoration and prayer. Above 
all volumes the work before us elucidates the prominence which, 
throughout life, Saul of Tarsus, after his conversion, accorded 
to this religious exercise. Not only in Damascus, but every- 
where, it might be said of him, ‘Behold, he prayeth.” Ali the 
chapters of the work are not oi the same value. Some of them 
are of rare excellence, and as a whole, the volume has only to be 
known to be beyond all need of commendation, It is so good 
that our only quarrel with itis that itis anonymous. We would 
like to know the author for his work’s sake,”—News of tho 
Curches. 
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LINES 


OM €H8 BURIAL OF AN INFANT COUSIN, T. @ M, IN TER 
OITy oF NEW-yoRK, MaReH, 1855, 


War bast thou oped again thy mystie door, 
Dark lonely mansion of my sainted dead, 
As thou hast often done in days of yore, 
While joy and hope from many a heart have fled? 
Thou hast no sunlight in thy dreary halls, 
Bo summer glow exhales the damps away, 
We music tone from out thy silence calls, 
We spring-time flowers bloom with thee to-day. 


Mo gentle words of tenderness and love 

Are breathed from throbbing hearts within thy eell ; 
Wor there the beaming rays of welcome prove 

That in thy bounds home’s blest affections dwell. 


Wet still to thee a sacred treasure ’s borne— 
A jewel, that will sparkle in crown, 
A harp, unstrung ’tis true, but all unworn, 
A bud, unchilled by life-storm’s angry frown. 
@b! ‘tis for this that thou dost now once more 
Unfold thy gates, and thus receive our truet— 
While as from miser grasp we give that o’er 
Which thou regardest but as kindred dust. 


A light from heaven doth break athwart thy gloom— 
No victory hast thou, dark silent grave ; 

Gdlestial strains will warn thee of thy doom 
When God recalls the sacred gift we gave. 


We know that though thou guard’st with jealous eare 
The much-loved seed we sow in thy dank soil, 
Iromortal fruit this infant plant will bear, 
Far, far away from earth’s sad watch and toil 


Amid the chorus of the band above, 

This tiny heart shall swell the glorious strain 
@f blessing, honer, power, might and love 

To the pure Lamb who once on earthy was slain. 


Though rayless for a while this jewel lies 
Within thy darkness, brightness hath not fled ; 

Tes light ere long shall o’er the starlight rise, 
And at the Savior’s feet its radiance shed. 


Bow close again thy portals, precious tomb, 
No dearer place on earth for me is found; 
Qh! may I rest amist thy peaceful gloom, 
When I have done with “life’s mysterious round,” 


March 28, 1855. M. 
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Family Beading. 
HAUNTED SPOTS. 


“OQ, Aunt Fantasie, please tell us a story while 
we wait for papa to come. Do, if you would save 
our eyes from being strained out of our heads by 
watching for him through these icy windows.” 

“© yes, Cousin Fantie, a story for the children.” 

“Yes, Sister Fan, let’s know what this charming- 
rod is which you use with such effectual potency 
upon them.” 

“ Aunt Fantasie” and “ Cousin Fantie” was always 
ready for her part in a story, but “Sister Fan” 
was somewhat abashed when Brother Verity raised 
his eyes from his paper and joined his voice with 
the rest. However, after a word of promise, and 
one of encouragement from him, she was ready. 

“Tell us a ghost story, cousin. It will soon be 
ark; we will brighten up the fire and the lamps 
shall not be lighted. Those long white curtains 
look ready thig moment to step down and glide 
about here in tall, transparent human forms. See! 
did not a white figure cross the face of the looking- 
glass though not one of us has stirred.” 

‘Oho, even little Eddie knows better than that, 
Cousin Mary. We don’t want a made story, that 
we can see throwfgh as easily as through these thin 
curtains, or the flash of a coal-meteor on the face of 
the looking-glass. We all know there is nothing 
here, that nothing would move though we should 
sit all night in the dark waiting. We want to hear 
about some haunted house, Auntie, where spirits 
live always, and come out at night time, and howif 
a brave lad follows them, as I should these curtains 
if they should dare to stir, they shake their heads, 
and raise their transparent finger, and place it across 
their white lips when he speaks; then if he persists 
in following and grasping them, he finds himself 
alone, shivering in the last breath of tle vanished 
spirit, of which nothing remains but mist drops on 
his face and ashes on his garments. You know a 
great many such stories don’t you Auntie ?” 


“Yes, Freddie, I have heard strange tales of | the children. 


haunted houses, of rooms from which disturbed 
sgunds, moans, and cries are heard, where doors are 
opened by unseen hands and the lights of intruders 
suddenly extinguished ; where flitting shadows with 
faces of agony and garments bespattered with blood 
are sometimes seen. In these terrible rooms it is 
said that the tufted carpets cover foot-prints of blood 
which house-maid’s soap and sand, or workman’s 
plane, could-never but for the hour remove. The 
paper-hangings, the large, rich picture-frames, the 
gorgeous tapestry, it is said, conceal terrible scenes 
traced upon the walls in lines of fearful red, which 
in the night sometimes glow out through paper, and 
picture, and waving curtain, with phosphorescent 
light. I have listened to these tales around the eyen- 
ing hearth, on and on into the night, while our very 
faces and voices grew sepulchral; till some one braver 
than the rest, with a sudden effort to raise his cour- 
age to the bed-chamber pitch, would boldly assert 
what we all knew as well—There is no truth in 
such stories. And if they were true, every one 
would fly from such a place as they would from in- 
fection and pestilence. Minarets, observatories, por- 
ticoes, balconies, painted glass, and frescoed walls, 
Would be to me in such a place only like gilding on 
the walls ofa sepulchre. Who would not exchange 
them all for the humblest cottage where he ‘might 
live in peace? Well spoken, innocent boy, I have re- 
plied. Dash out these false images from your 
thoughts, and go sleep in peace.” 

“You say there are no haunted places then, 
Auntie. I thought you were going to tell us of 
some.” 

“Yes, my child, there are haunted spots, and I 
will tell you of some which are frequented by all 
the scenes of wrong which have ever been commit- 
ted there; where are sights so fearful that men’s 
eyes have grown dark, their faces rigid, and their 
hearts cold in their presence. Paleness and trem- 
bling have seized upon the bravest, while others 
have been driven to ftenzy and suicide. Even here 
in our own quiet village—bush, Brother Verity, you 
remember the agreement that you should not spoil 
my picture till it is finished.” 

“Yes, but, Auntie, why do not people fly from 
such a house, as your midnight hero and you agreed 
that any body would?” 

“ But how, my boy, if wherever he flies he must 
carry, like the tortoise, his haunted house with him? 
None can escape the haunted spot I speak of. 
Wherever the poor victim flies the vision follows. 
I mean the haunted heart. 

“ Places are usually said to be haunted only when 
they have been the scene of some terrible crime 
where intrigue and blood haye been hid from the 
light of day—crimes so dreadful that the very stones 
cry out; but not so the human heart. From the first 
whispers: of conscience to the little child, till his 
spirit unfolds its wings and takes its last Scene of 
earth, every step to the right hand or to the left has 
its monumental image in the heart; and alas for his 
peace who has chosen a life from which are chiefly 
transcribed images of selfishness and wrong. He 
may dream that if he can hide his character from 
the scrutiny of man all will be well, so covering, as 
best he can, in his own bosom, all his devious wan- 


derings, he may gain confidence and respect, mak- 
ing, however, the turmoil and confusion within only 
the thore terrible. While the pure in heart find 
happiness in the hope of heaven, and in the boun- 
ties of earth, in friendship and in selitude, in moral 
achievements and in intellectual pursuits, he, too, 
may search, he may acquire, but all in vain. The 
other world, instead of his hope, is his greatest dread. 
He looks upon his geld, and while others count him 
happy, his lips sigh mockery, mockery all, for the 
trusting he has betrayed, the helpless he has 
wronged, the suffering he has refused to pity, the 
eppressed he has crushed, throng before him in a 
gloomy procession. He turns’forcibly from the sight, 
and strives to banish the dismal images, but they 
follow him still, and when he makes a show of mu- 
nificence that the world may admire, when he lav- 
ishes his wealth in extravagance that the world may 
envy, they interpose their shadowy hands and claim 
of him their own. 

“ Friends smile, but his own smile is driven back 
before it reaches his lips, for one, the truest, the no- 
blest and the best, the friend of his struggling youth, 
the counsellor of his prime, he misses from his side. 
With heartless selfishness he has abused, deceived, 
betrayed this earliest friend of his innocent years, 
and now earth has no other sueh forhim. He strives 
to learn to live without him, and forget; but that 
parting look of disappointed trust, the calm rebuke 
of those cold eyes haunt him in his happiest hours. 
He reads distrust and reproach where he had been 
wont to see only confidence and respect. He begins 
to watch his friends, to count their words and weigh 
them, till he grows silent, morose, and disagreeable, 
and at length turns soured from society. 

“Solitude he can never endure, for he knows 
too well what are his companions there. 

“A child, his own sweet, loving, little girl, is on 
his knee. Her soft arm is around his. neck, and 
her cheek is pressed against his own. Perhaps her 
gentle love will bring back peace to his spirit. Alas! 
those long, bright curls lying so caressingly upon 
his face and bosom, and that sweet, rich voice, have 
called back”from the far-away past a‘loving, trust- 
ing sister, whom his ambition, in its imperious op- 
position to her heart’s fondest choice, sent to her 
grave broken-hearted. It had been sad enough for 
him to lay her young heart and sunny head in the 
dust, but not till long after, when he saw the poor 
despised student of her love rise to political and so- 
cial eminence, did he bitterly repent his wrong. 
Now he never sees that most beautiful of pictures— 
a sister leaning gracefully for counsel and protection 
upon an elder brother’s stronger arm ; he never feels 
the loving caress of the little one upon his knee, or 
sees her smile, or hears her voice, all so like that lost 
one’s, but a silent form with mournful eyes rises be- 
fore him. Though like her once gentle self, she never 
seems to reproach him, yet from the deep caverns 
of his own heart there comes up that blackest of all 
verdicts—murderer. 

“So his days and nights are filled with scenes of 
terror. All that is most beautiful and joyful in life 
come to him laden with poison. 

“But we will follow him no farther. We have 
seen enough of him to be sure that the incidental 
circumstances of the outer man, whether he is cloth- 
ed in velvet or in rags, whether his name is spoken 
in honor or contempt, are trifles all, compared to 
the scenes which occupy the secret chambers of his 
heart. Oh, it is a fearful thing when grim shadows 
of the past glide up and down there, driving back, 
with menancing finger, the dancing feet of Hope and 
Joy, and hushing to silence their heaven-sent mes- 
sages tothe spirit. I could believe one might almost 
live in peace and comfort in such a place as we have 


imagined, where frightful images are stamped upon 
earthy materials—floors of wood and walls of mor- 


tar; but this inward torture of the spirit, who can 
bear ?” 

“A haunted house, Auntie, may be pulled down 
and all its associations destroyed with it, but this 
poor soul must wear its stains forever.” 

“Yes, Freddie, forever, unless he can be per- 
suaded to come, while yet he may, and wash in that 
fountain, in which, though his sins be as scarlet 
they shall be made as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson they shall be as wool.” 

In the silence which followed, Brother Verity, 
though aware that his promisé¢ was no longer bind- 

ing, made no attempt to destroy the picture, but 
| gazed at it longer and more thoughtfully than even 
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THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 


’ Even is particularly fond of flowers. This spring 
she had some daffodils given her. Some of these 
she planted in the borders, and others she placed in 
flower-pots where she could watch them as they 
opened their golden buds. Many times a day she 

| watched their unfolding, and it was with exquisite 
| enjoyment she observed their perfecting beauty. 
| Notwithstanding all Mary’s care of her house-plants 
| She found those in the open border thrived far 
better and were more vigorous and healthful, and 
she concluded to transplant her treasures where 
| they would develop most beautifully and com- 
| pletely. 

| I have just received a letter from a friend in India 
who writes me about a beautiful bud which, for a few 
months, she had tended most carefully, and which 
she hoped to rear as a cherished house-plant to 
gladden many an hourand scatter its sweet fragrance 
around the family home. But her heavenly Father 
saw that earth was not the place for that sweet bud 
to open, and he transplanted it into his own garden 
in heaven. No frost will chill and blight it there, 
no fierce sun will scorch and wither it, no drought 
will parch it, but the “ dew of his blessing” will be 
continually upon it and it will abide in everlasting 
fragrance and beauty. I will copy for you a part 
of the bereaved mother’s letter. You will see that 
although she misses the fair flower, she is willing to 
trust it with God. She does not complain that he 
has removed it; for she knows that it was done in 
infinite wisdom and kindness, 


“Our dear little Mary died the eighth of February, 
after thirteen days of illness. Her disease was 
small.pox. She was a sweet, gentle, and beautiful 
child. She never cried an hour in her whole life. 
She was a most patient sufferer. . . . . We 
left Bangkok on Wednesday, and on Friday at sun- 
set she was taken ill. I cannot describe my feelings 
when her father said it was small-pox. I felt that 
she must die. After a few hours of painful strug- 
gle with myself I feel that I cheerfully gave her 
up. As we drew near port I found my heart rising 
continually in prayer to God ‘ Wilt thou let Mary 
live until we arrive at Singapore, that we may be 
permitted to deposit her dear remains in the ceme- 
tery of that place?’ I believe that he heard my 
prayer. We came on shore on Tuesday, and she 
lived until Thursday morning at six o'clock. We 
asked our Father in heaven that she might die an 
easy death, and gently and peacefully she breathed 
her last in my arms. Our hearts are stricken. Our 
beautiful bud has been taken and transplanted into 
the garden of God. . . . . Our house is sad 
without sweet Mary’s smiles and her dove-like 
cooings, but I doubt not she is happy in the para- 
dise of God, and I feel I can bless the hand that 
hath bereft us.” 


What a consolation to the afflicted that there isa 
world of happiness beyond this, where those who 
Ieve the Savior may forever dwell in his presence, 
and where the dear ones who go before us may 





await our coming. Mary is separated from her 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


mother only for a short season. The years of the L’OMBRE ROUGE. 
longest life soon pass away, and when this mother 
departs to the spirit world she will again see her 
beloved child blooming in celestial beauty. Eternal 


life is a priceless blessing. Anna H. 


I cannot shake it from my heels— 

It dogs me ceaseless through the night, 
And every downward glance reveals 

Its horror to my sight. 


I erossed the sea—we neared the shore— 
My eager foot impressed the sand ; 
The hateful thing had gone before 
And met me on the strand! 


I pressed amid the thickest throng, 
But all fell back, and there it lay 
The glittering gravel-path along— 

Concealed it might not stay. 
Friends—friends! alas! where are they now! 
That shadow drove my friends from me ; 
My plighted love renounced her vow— 

Where—whither shall I flee? 


“*Twas right—'tis well!” poor, hollow words 
With which the heart makes deadliest strife ; 
The echoing clay on coffin boards 
As well might speak of life. 


And shall the shadow never pase— 
Mast I all hopes of hope forego ; 
And daily, hourly, but amaes 
A weightier load of weet 
At noon I crouch in thickest woods, 
In darkest vale or gloomiest cave ; 
By night, beside the hoarsest floods 
I chorus as they rave. 
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A LETTER TO THE LITTLE FOLKS,—Ne. % 


CuaRLorresviL_e, April 28d. 

I wit write you this time from Virginia, about a 
hundred and twenty miles from Washington, where 
I came by railroad, and where I see one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world. If you look upon 
the map you will find the town of Charlottesville, 
and 4 little way from this is the University of Vir- 
ginia, where more than five hundred young men are 
studying to become ministers, and doctors, and law- 
yers, and farmers, too; for in this part of the coun- 
try it is not so much the custom for those who go 
to college to choose a profession, as it is with peo- 
ple at the North; and I think they are right. 

Boys very often have a notion that because they 
are to be farmers or mechanics they need not 
go to college, or to school either, very long ; but the 
more he knows, the better farmer and mechanic he 
will make, and especially he cannot make a good 
farmer unless he knows a great deal. 

As I was riding along I saw for the first time a 
plantation with slaves at. work upon it. There 
were men and women, little boys, and little girls, 
too, plowing and planting upon the hill-side, with 
a white man, called an overseer, standing among 
them to keep them from being idle. I only had a 
glimpse of them as we passed swiftly by, so I could 
not tell whether they had to work too hard, or 
whether they were happy or miserable. But I 
knew they were slaves, and this is a sad thought to 
one who has always been free. To think little boys 
and girls must be bought and sold like horses makes 
us shudder. However happy they are with their = 


papas and mammas, if the master who owns them : 
Selections. 


wishes some money he takes them as your papa 
would his colt, or his calf, and sells them to be car- 
THE EARTH A HOLY LAND. 


ried far away where they can never come back again. 
You have only to think how you should feel if 

[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THEREMIN FOR 

* ‘THE INDEPENDENT. | 


And, when the maddening thought will come— 
“How different might thy life have been!” 
Then memory whispers—seldom dumb— 
“ Unhappy! look within !” 


One vale there is, one tranquil spet— 
The shadowy vale, to me a boen, 
Where I may rest in peace, forgot. 
Grant me that haven soon! 
Virva Mynanatum. 





you were afraid any night when you went to sleep, 

that in the morning you might be taken and carried 

away from your mother and your brothers and sis- | “ Put off thy shoes om 4 - feet, hr = _— whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.”—Ex, 3: 5. 

ters, among strangers and perhaps among those 


who would be cruel to you, in order to feel how | him in the wondrous flame in the bush, and called 
wicked it is to sell these little children. They are | him to his high office, must have been “holy ;” the 
black; but it is just as wicked to sell them as it | deepest feelings of devotion must have been awak- 
would be to sell you. ened within him as often as ~ —«— see 

You may think, too, what you would do all the to that spot, and when, at a later period, he revis- 


ited it. 
long winter evenings and summer days if yeu could | « Holy” to Jacob must the place have been where, 


not read. How you welcome the Little Pilgrim or | in a dream, he saw a ladder reaching from earth to 
the Child's Paper, and the stories of Cousin Alice, | heaven, on which the angels were moving up and 
and a hundred other books; how you love to talk | down, and from the summit of whieh God spake to 


: him the words of blessing. ‘ Hew dreadful is this 
with all your little playmates about them ; how you | piace” he exclaimed ; ens is none other than the 


love to draw pictures on the slate or upon paper, | house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” And 
and then think what you would do if you were so | so for every one of us, perhaps, there are certain 
ignorant you could enjoy none of these things. Yet | Places which, by their influence ~ ye — ’ 
these little boys and girls who are slaves must live | by some associations connected with them, are 


oc a é : “holy” places. We cannot revert to them in 
all their lives without knowing any of the wonder- thought, we cannot set foot upon them, without 
ful things which you learn in books. They have | feeling ourselves nearertoGod. =. ’ 
nothing pleasant to think about; they cannot plan —> = _ Sukh esate while investing 

i . | particular places wi 

nest age ipnong = ws gin > ome word oe llgga us spread over the whole earth ; tet every place on 
how they will preach, or write, or build ships, or which we stand, or towards which we turn our eyes, 
travel in foreign lands; they can only think of toil | be a “holy ground,” “a gate of heaven” to us; let 


To Moses, the place where the Lord appeared to 


-or a wife, and received the blessing of God? the 


above all others, a “holy” place,.“‘a gate of hea- 


heaven? i choose no single one of these as the 


land. Let the earth be holy to me, because he has 
dwelt upon tt. ’ 
world, so his sojourn in our land suffices to sanctif: 


I will bethink me that He has also lived upon the 
earth, and that I may not sin anywhere in thought, 
word, or deed, because the ground on which I stand 
is “holy ground.” ‘ 

The divine perfections have also been illustrated 
in the life of each individual among us, and have 
made certain places on the earth ; yea, the whole 
earth, a “holy” land for him. Is not the place 
“holy” in our eyes, where we first saw the light of 
this world? where our parents have dwelt, or now 
dwell? where the years of our childhood glided by 
so happily? Can we behold it again, can we stand 
upon it without raising a tearful eye and a grateful 
heart to heaven? Are not the places “holy” to 
us where the most important connections of our lives 
have been formed? the place where we gave our 
hand in pledge of indissoluble bonds to a husband, 


place where a child was born to us? the place where 
we heard the voice of the Most High assigning to 
us our earthly calling ? 

Is not the place “holy” to us, where some much- 
desired good, some deliverance from danger, retinion 
with relatives and friends, has been accorded us by 
the All-bountiful? In lonely solitude Jacob wan- 
dered through the wide, pathless wilderness; over- 
come with weariness and sorrow he fell asleep ; Oh, 
with what an inward joy was he filled by the vision 
of the ladder reaching up to heaven, with the Lord 
above it speaking words of peace and blessing! 
“Holy” was this place to him; and ought not 
every place to be holy to us where we have experi- 
enced the favor and grace of God, and been strength- 
ened by the consolations which He alone can give? 
To Moses Jehovah appeard in the glowing flame ; 
“holy” to him was this place; and ought not those 
places to be holy to us where the Lord has appeared 
to us in the purifying fire of affliction and tempta- 
tion? We do not forget these places, nor the events 
connected with them, but do we remember the God 
who in all these places equally, in joy and in sor- 
row, in the dangers which He allowed and from 
which he saved us, was so near to us? If so, then 
will the earth become continually more and more 
a “holy” land, “a gate of heaven ;” so will our 
hearts and lives be sanctified more and more by 
their ever-growing sense of the nearness and pre- 
sence of Gop. 


Foreign Miscellany. 

Mavairvs—There are upwards of 120,000 Indians 
here. There is a large importation every year; and, 
while some return, others remain. These have fam- 
ilies ; and for the education, religious or otherwise, of 
their children, nothing almost has been done. The 
parents, in many cases, can read and write in their 
native language,—their children can do neither. They 
are growing up as young savages, in a far worse con- 
dition than their heathen parents. I have repeatedly 
memorialized the government on the subject; they 
will do absolutely nothing. Their great object is to 
keep the treasury chest shut to every demand. From 
them I expect nothing ; but might not yeu, gentlemen, 
do something? Two things might be done,—a mis- 
sionary, acquainted with the native dialects, might be 
employed among the adults, and schools opened for 
the children. In short, Mauritius is, in some respects, 
a better missionary field than India. There are more 
Indian heathen in Mauritius than Christian converts in 
India. They have little or no caste. The moment 








and slavery. Unless they can plan to run away every object around us awaken the thought of God, 
there is no hope of change for them or their child- | 80d inspire the sense of His presence, and what an 
ren for years and years unspeakable advance in inward joy, what a power- 
y cig ful incitement to holiness, should we not thereby 

Some people say because they have enough to gain? And ought we not to accustom ourselves 
eat, and drink, and wear, it is all they need. But if|thus to regard the earth, our present dwelling- 

y ga oe 
you can imagine how you would feel to be deprived | place? Must it not appear in this light to every 








pgardens are all made, and the currant and goose- pressed thee? What place shall I now select as 


of the power and privilege of making plans for the = "re a 
future, you may be able to understand how dull life on, Se wae Ma aches | oe f God beam 
must be to those who must work for only cnough ON wy 34 uaa 


Sorth from every part ef it. 
to eat, amd drink, and wear. To you the very | Not only has He called the earth into being out 
thought would be insupportable. 


I wish you to | of — and sauteed Sn Seman which coy- 
: : ered its face; not only has He separated the d 
think about it, so a = wnt - nar oa a 04 land from the water, and clothed the land wit 
women you may pian how they may be made iree, | trees and plants; not only has He peopled air and 
and understand books and pictures, and have the | sea with living creatures, and crowned His work by 
opportunity of becoming wise and great and good | forming man in His own image, and by all these 
as you have. things manifested His power, wisdom, and goodness ; 
I wonder if you can tell me who was the third but Ny His —— agency in preserving the 
President of the United States? I presume every ee co Se eee: Oe antag Gia week 


, . His living breath, without which they could not ex- 
little boy and girl who reads The Independent knows | ist, He displays and glorifies these perfections, and 


that Washington was the first President, and Adams | calls us to behold Him in all his works, and to es- 
the second, and Jefferson the third. I went the oa every place “holy” because His presence is 
other day to see the house in which he lived when |“ the 


Z . ; , When we stand upon a spot enclosed by wide 
he was an old man, and in which he died. It is | walls, overafched by a lofty roof, and adorned with 
situated jon a very high hill, which overlooks a | the beauties of art, the thought of its being a place 


beautiful country at the foot of the blue ridge. He | ¢o”secrated to God, penetrates our hearts with feel- 
| called his country-seat Monticello, which is an Ital- | })8* of — And when we walk forth beneath 
ian word, and pronounced as if it were spelt Afon- epee ae searem, setnes by Ge Randal Gee to 

. , : P be the habitation of His glory ; and stand upon the 
tichello. He is often spoken of as the sage of Mon- | ground which He has founded for His footstool, 
ticello, because he was a philosopher, and considered | shall we be strangers to those sentiments of devo- 
very wise. It was a very lonely place when he tion which thrill our hearts when we enter a temple 
lived here, as it was a new country, and no dwel- of God built by human hendst 


: nian | Shall not the r f st d te i 
lings within three or four miles. But he almost al- | us of that Sealepal ie Lord” which a" powerful” 
ways had friends staying with him, and he had | and “full of majesty?” When we behold the bow 


many books and pictures, and also loved very much | Which He throws across the clouds, and look upon 

to improve his grounds, cultivate his garden, and + og 4 peg —— ng the — rere d 
: < tags | kings, shall we not be moved to extol His faithful- 
> i sel h wh | ad . 

sp vee + psy 9 “~ elt with what Was | negs and paternal providence? When we observe 

Pp easant an beautiful to look upon, that seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 

His wife died before he was President, and he had | and winter, day and night, never cease, shall we 

only two children, both daughters, who married | os —- the a in this fixed order 

; ~ : -7, 4. | and regular succession of nature? We live, and 

young, so he had no pleasant ladies to preside over | a 

: | sh ll t y p 

his household, which made it seem more lonely still, | Se ee eames ony Oe oe Goes 


“we live and move and have our being,” cannot be 
though I do not know that he ever felt this to be | “ far from every one of us?” 
any cause of sorrow. 


I thiak he lived to be eighty- | Not unfrequently this regular order of nature has 
seven years old, and I wonder if you can tell on been interrupted ; the operation of the powers im- 
what day of the month he died? You know the parted to created things has often been arrested or 


; transcended by a higher ; miracles have b 
Declaration of Independence was declared on the performed in a he air ta of the ‘weal: ee 
4th of July 1776, and Adams and Jefferson were | should not this fact hallow” the earth, which has 


both among those who signed it. It is the day | been the theater of their display? If we acknow- 
which is celebrated as one of the most important in a bye yon = — ——e a of things, 
our country’s history, and it is very singular that Set een Ee head ide at ee 


‘ , presence when He himself breaks in upon this or- 
three of the Presidents of the United States should | der? By the original arrangement of matin, the 


have died on that day—Adams, Jefferson, and Mun- | sea and the land are separated; but lo! the sea 
roe, and the first two on the same day at nearly | Pours over its bounds, and the earth, which was 
the same age. —- with transgressors, was also overspread 

Jefferson and his daughters lie buried in a little with the waters which swept away the wicked. 


. : The floods of the Red Sea oppose the passage of the 
enclosure some distance from his house, and a small | children of Israel; but behold! they open, they 


plain block of granite marks his resting-place. | tower up on each side like walls, and the heaven- 
Neither the house nor any of the grounds now be- a a page oe —_ “2 y ground. , Pag 
lo ' ‘i - ° ea is 1d mass, bu su enly it yieids, 1 
dy yng rosy Sr naar re ait Hn oe 
‘ . 5. ne va iS aDySs. e Ouman mind is 
lived. The country is very highly cultivated now | limited in its reach, unable to know of itself the in- 
all around, and beautiful country-seats may be seen ward motions of God or His purposes relating to 
over all the hills and valleys. ‘ _ —. But, eomnaoag “% light aoe — 
: . . 1, :. | above and knows how to find a way into the dar 
It is spring here nearly six weeks before it s im | puman soul, and God himself peer A by the mouth 
New-England, and the trees are in blossom in every 


of the prophets. 
garden and on every hill-side. The birds are sing-| But these miracles were but the prelude to still 


ing merrily, and the butterflies are flitting to and greater wonders. In speaking of them we may call 
fro in the sunshine. Here, for the first time, I have yas ogarAae ~ = “ pam a 
heard the mocking-bird, which imitates every other “7 SS ea, ene oe 


. rose to glory. Not only has Omnipotence inter- 
bird, and also every sound it may chance to hear. | rupted the poi of saben but God (the Son) hier 
If a young lady plays on the piano, it will immedi- | self has walked among men in human form, He 
ately begin to chatter the tune which is played; if| Who dwells in the “light which no man can ap- 
we go to the door and sing, it will mimick us and proach unto,” has become visible by taking a body. 


. 5 : : He whose throne is the heavens, has chosen the 
change its note a hundred times a minute. I think | earth which before was His footstool, to be now His 
he must have a curious throat. The plumage of | dwelling-place. Thou sun, that dost shed thy light 
the birds and butterflies is gayer here than at the | upon us, thou didst also shine upon Him, who, in a 
North, but I do not think the birds generally are ~ aa ae ~_ _— = ee the world.” 
so musical. But they have many more flowers ou air, that dost cool our brow, thou didst also 


, bear refreshment to Him, when wearied with labors 
here, and they bloom a much longer time. In New- | for our salvation. Base dust, that our feet tread 
England there are still deep snows; but here the | upon, art thou indeed so vile since His feet have 





berry bushes are covered with leaves, and the seeds specially worthy to be called a “holy ground,” “a 
are shooting up their tender sprouts all over the gate of heaven?” Shall it be the cave of Bethlehem, 


, = . ~ | where the “ Word” first appeared in the “ flesh ?” 
ground. We sit with the windows up, and walk in | Or the Sea on whose banks He taught and whose 
the woods, and are too warm instead of too cold for | stormy waves obeyed His voice? Or the Grave 


ecunfort. oe He called Lazarus to life, and the house 

Next time perhaps I will write you from Mount | 2 Which Mary sat at His feet? Shall it be Geth- 

i arr ss eli is the J colo Wash. | S°manes where He endured those inward agonies 
’ 


they leave India they loose caste, and men and women 


yen!” But what? has not the Grave from which | has made the ng from Penzance to Sj 
He rose for our justification and the reviving of our | Cape of roe ope, in sixty d e vessels 7 
hopes, equal claims? And while I would fondly = ee sae a ee of the advyep. 
linger here, do I not feel myself drawn away also to ooh af J @ bar e sailed for Melbou 

the Mount from whose summit He returned into Se oe 


holy place, nor the Jewish land from which the | plaining his Education Bill for England 
traces of His presence have disappeared, as the holy | ef Commons on Friday evening, the essential fe, 

of which we gave in our last, stated that, seo, 
As he died ones to redeem the | te the results of the census, as given by Mr. 


Mystery.—The little lugger Mystery, of 14 lens 


pe, in sixty days. Al) von * Ba 


The on the 


EpvoationaL Statisnios.—Sir J. Pakington, ig a 


in the Ho 

tureg 
rding 
Horace 


Mann, there were three millions of children, between 


the whole earth. Wherever I go, wherever I stand, the ages of five and twelve, who ought to be at schoe 


while there were not more than two millions obtain: 
education. The quality of the education given to thes 
children was considerably below that given in fori 
schools; and some idea might be formed of the ingy 
cieney of some of our teachers, from the fact m: ntioned 
by Mr. Mann, that of 13,000 teachers who made ye. 
turns of the state of their schools 780 signed with » 
mark. : 


Anorner Astrro1p.—The National Intel/i geneer eaye 
that M. Le Verrier, in a communication to Lieut, 
Maury, dated Paris, April 7, 1855, announces the dis. 
covery of another asteroid, the thirty-fourth of the 
system of small planets between Mars and Jupiter,— 
The discovery was made at the Imperial Observatory 
on the 6th April, by M.Chacornac. The new aeteroid 
is of the eleventh magnitude; the positions given are 
as follows: 

Right Ascension. 
h. m. 6 
13 39 50.0 


Declination South 
deg. m. s. 


7673 
13 39 45.19 
727 242 


— 





UR WORLD. 
trations. Price, $1.25. 

That this exciting story should arouse the liveliest iniereet and 
deepest feeling, is natural and obvious—it relates to the Great 
Question which so deeply engrosses the minds and hearts of aj) 
our people, Its characters, incidents and scenes, are al! 

OUR OWN, AND OF OUR TIME 
It is vividly and effectively written ; and the 
Truth of History and the Charme of Romance 
render its pages at once 
CAPTIVATING AXD CONVINCING. 
It shows the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon 
THREE MILLION SLAVES! 
and the bo ndsge in which the Slave-power attempts to hold 
TWENTY MILLION FREEMEN ! 

“As a literary work, it is superior to Uncle Tom's Cabin. It will 
excite, first attention, and then admiration throughout the coun- 
try and take its place at the head of all recentiy-published books.” 
—Buffalo Express. 

“ We have never read a fictitious story which 80 cc 


603 pages, 12mo. 10 illus. 


mp'etely ex 
grossed one’s attention from commencement te close.”—Bostoo 
Evening Gazettee. 
Ge Por sale by ali booksellers. 
* ,* Copies sent by mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of price, 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
335-336] 25 Park Row, New-York, and 107 Genes 





TATSON’S BODY OF DIVINITY 
The Select Works of the Rev. Thomas Watson, compris 
ing his celebrated BODY OF DIVINITY, SERMONS, etc. 
royal 8vo. $2. 

* [tis refreshing to have our attention diverted from the me 
physical, hatr-spliting distinctions of a modern theology, from 
which too eften the Holy Scriptures are kept at a respectful dis- 
tance, and turned to the more solid, direct, scriptural theology of 
the Nonconformist times, when the Bible was the greal authority 
of the minister of Christ, and a * Thus saith the Lord’ the mos: 
conclusive of all theologicalarguments. Watson lived and suffer- 
ed for his principles in those times, and was one of the volumin- 
ous writers of the period. His discourses, illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism, have been justly esteemed for their happy ad- 
mixture of the credenda and agenda, the faith and the practice 
becoming the Christian ; and although the old-fashioned method 
of dividing a subject, too much discarded in modern times, is here 
adopted, there is atonce directness and brevity of illustration. 
The miscellaneous sermons appended are of the same general ex- 
cellent character.’’—Presbyterian. 

“ Those who have never examined it will be surprised at the 
sententious wisdom and searching spirituality that are packed up 
into its compact lectures."—Watchman, _ 

*+It is thoroughly Oalvinistic, ingenious in argument, copicus 
in illustration, and full of suggestion.”—Evangelist. — 

“As a judicous, well-arranged and practical exposition of th 
doctrines of the system of Divine truth, i: deservedly helde a high 
rank, and for popular and profitable use it excels the systems of 
divinity which more lately have been given to the publiq”— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

THE FOOSTEPS OF 8T. PAUL. 12mo. $1. _ 

“If we were limited to any single uninspired volume, we would 
prefer to follow the footsteps of Paul, ‘the Youth,’ ‘the Seholar,’ 
‘the Persecutor,’ ‘the Convert,’ etc., under the guidance of ths 
author, in preference to any other.”—Colonial Presbyterian. 

THE RICH KINSMAN; Or, The History of Ruth, the Mca 
itess. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. $1. 

“It is done in Dr. Tyng’s clear, nervous, and evangelical ely. 
of thought and expression, It is, beyondjall doubt, the best prac 
tical exposition of this book that we have.”—Watchman and 0! 





of different castes are often found living together. 
There are no difficulties arising from family connec- 
tions. A son would not be disowned or disinherited 
if he professed Christianity. There are few induce- 
ments te remain in idolatry. There are only two 
small heathen temples, one of which is not finished. 
There are only four or five Brahmins in jfauritius, and 
they have lost much of their influence among their 
adherents. The Roman Catholic priests have done 
nothing in this field. In addition is the melancholy 
fact that there are in the colony about 100 Protestant 
converts, in different employments, who are living 
without, and, in fact, beyond the reach of all religious 
ordinances. These men are thirsting for the Word of 
God and the water of life. The Sunday services in 
Temil by a catechist from Madras have brought an 
average attendance of thirty-five adults, and that since 
his arrival upwards of 1000 copies of the Scriptures 
in the Indian dialects have been sold and distributed.— 
Missionary Reeord of Church of Scotland. 


Franez—At Lyons, one would think the laws are | 
not the same, for there a poor old man, admitted in 
the barracks to partake of the soldiers’ humble fare, 
has been permitted by the colonel of the regiment 
freely to give religious tracts to the troops. eThe 


server. 

STRAY ARROWS. By the Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 4 

“ The author of this work, though a young man, ! 
attained a place among the most popular snd useful min 
thé Dutch Church, These productions of his pen will, 
pungent thoughts, expressed in appropriate and glowing 
guage.”’—Argus. 

THE FAMILY AT HEATHERDALE. By ™M Cel. Macks 
18mo. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

ASHTON COTTAGE; Or, The True Faith. llustrated. 16c 
60 cents. 

PHILIP COLVILLE; a Corenanter Story. By Grace Kenne 
18mo. 30 cents, 

“A short, touching story of the Covenanters, fr 


pious endurance and faith, with many incidental notices of » 
memorable religious era.’’—Evangelist. 

RICH AND POOR, AND OTHER TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 
By the Rev. J.C, Ryle. l6mo, 75 cents: 

“ The readers of Mr. Ryle’s previous works will be prepared 
for these Tracis, and will not be disappointed. They will find 
fame earnest, outspoken piety, that searches the deep things 
the heart, which they have admired in his previous works.”— 
Watchman. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 1Smo, 


ne 


cents. 
MATTHEW HENRY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 2 role 
royal 8vo. $4. 
FLEETWOOD’S HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 2. 
BAXTEBRB’S SALNTS’ BEST, complete. $2. 
THE MINISTER’S FAMILY. By Hetherington. 75 cts. 
THE TRUTH AND LIFE. By Mclivaine. $2 








greatest facilities have also been afforded to the pastors | 
of the Evangelical Church for the distribution of the | 
Scriptures among the soldiers leaving for the Crimea. | 
Upwards of 4,000 copies of the New Testament have | 
thus been distributed, and received with pleasure and 

even with eagerness in every case but two. A few | 
days before the same troops had received from another | 
quarter brass medals of the holy virgiu. Such are, | 





! 
Lerrers Re-maitep.—Hitherto a letter sent from = 
| Edinburgh to Fleet Street, London, upwards of 400 | to do great good, readable, interesting, instru 


| . 
| not liable to redirected rates of postage. 


malignant. 


respectively, the gifts of Protestantiem and Popery.— 
| News of the Churches, April. 


| 


miles distant, cost only a penny; but if that letter | 
was afterwards re-directed from Fleet street to JIack 

ney, another charge of a penny was made. ‘his | 
charge has now been abolished. Letters re-directed | 
by the Post-Oflice authority from any place in a poat- | 
al district to any other place in the same district are | 


Lorping 11.—The Christian Times eays: 


“ Lord } 


| Paimerston has nearly completed his Cabinet. The 


Earl of Harrowby is the new Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Mr. Bouverie, of course the son of a | 
lord, is the new Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 

and Mr. Brand is a Junior Lord of the Treasury. Who | 
is Mr. Brand? All we know of him is, that he is the 

eldest son of Lieutenant-General the Hon. Henry | 
Ottway Trevor, C. B.,who, Mr. Dodd tells us, assumed | 
the name of Trevor, and who is heir presumptive to | 
the barony of Dacre. We have had a Cabinet of all | 
the talents. It seemsto be Lord Palmerston’s aim that | 
his Cabinet should consist exclusively of peers and 
their relations. The only office vacant now is that of 
the Under Secretaryship of the Colonies. Is there no 
aged peer who will undertake our fifty colonies! 
Surely the work required cannot be very heavy, else | 
Lord John Russell could not be spared.” 


_ Intorkrance.—An Italian, a man in humble life, 
living in Florence, has been torn from his home and 
shut up in jail, because he possessed a Bible, and 
declared that Curist is the sole Head of his Church. 
In Tuscany, priests call this a crime, and imprisonment 
is the result ; out of Tuscany, wherever men are free, 
this tale of wrong done to conscience and Gop in the 
name of religion and law, will create pity for the vic- 
tim and hatred to the system so tyrannical, unjust, and 


Tue Frencu Exutsttion.—The exhibition is to open 
the ist of May, ready or not. The Americans are 
allowed a delay in entering their articles at the 
Exhibition, which will be indefinite, and perhaps 
extended to the whole time of the exposition. From 
the limited number of articles entered from the United 
States, up to the present time, and the favorable space 
allowed, it is to be heped that persons in the United 
States will avail themselves of the privilege specially 
granted to them, and send on enough articles to make 
a respectable show. 


Sipox.—A sarcophagus has been found near Sidon. 
It is covered with inscriptions in the old Phcenician 
tongue, and promises, if deciphered, to furnish ethno- 
logists with a key to another branch of the Semitic 
languages. If authentic, a more important discovery 
has not been made in the present century. 


Owen’s Worxs.—The complete edition now issuing 
by Messrs. Johnstone & Hunter, of Edinbprgb, is nearly 
completed. Another issue of three volumes will com- 
plete the whole; and, though we do not undervalue 
any of the aids which Germany gives in exegesis, we 
confess that we would willingly forego them all, in as 
far as they bear on this portion of the Word of God, 
while possessed of John Owen on the Hebrews. We 
observe from the publishers’ prospectus, that the works 
of John Howe are to follow those of Owen; Howe, if 
second at all, is second only to Owen. A life of the 
autho. by Henry Rogers is an additional commenda- 
tion; and nine octavo volumes, by such a man as 
Howe, for two pounds seven shillings and sixpenee,— 
the price to subscribere,—nay, even for two guineas, 
if the number of subscribers admit of it, may be re- 
oy as forming an era even in our age of cheap 

ooks.— Witness, 


Tae Fine Baicape ror tug East.—The firemen of 








’ , which no man can conceive or experience after Him ? | 
ington lived, and where he was also buried. None of these—but the Mount where he died; where | 
M. M. 


' 





| the earth drank His sacred blood, be this to me, 
' ' 


the London brigade, together with the fire engines ap- 
pointed to proceed to the East to protect the hospital 
at Seutaria, left London on Saturday last, in the Edina. | 
This looks like a permanent occupancy. 
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Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 255 Broad way, New-York, 
AGENTS WANTED, 
TO SELL THE “BEST BOOK OF THE KIND.” 
VOICE FROM THE PARSONAGE. With 4 
Introductory Chapter by Prof. Edward A. Park, D.D. 
The book is highly recommended by Rev. Dr. Edward Beect 
Rev. Dr. Ide, Rev. Mr. Huntington. (Unitarian,) Boston, Rev. Mr 
Darrow, (Baptist,) Providenee, and others high {mn the confid: 
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| of the community; al*o by the Puritan Recorder, Congregat 
| alist, and the religious and secular press generally, and is @r 
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B' )OK, MUSIC AND STATIONERY EMPORIUM 
140 Nassau street, N. ¥ 
All the new Books for sale as soon as published ! 
Biank-Books, Diaries, Memorandums, Maps, Law-B 
Depot for Fowiers & Wes publications, Snow's celebr 
Diamond pointed Pens, Water's Writing Inks, Empire (o.’s' 
lery, American and European Newspapers, Magazines, etc 
Books or Mugic sent to any part of the country, free of postag 
on receipt of publisher's prices 
314-tf G, 8. WELLS, 140 Nassa 
TOW IS THE TIME FOR ENTERPRISING Bl 
ness-men in all parts of the United States to secure use 
and very profitable employment, by circulating the Christian |)i 
dem and Mrs. \Whittelsey’s Magazine, accompanied with 
“LILY AND ROSE.” a magnificent Gitt Engraving for nev 
subscribers. Teaus—One Dollar per year, in advance, Extri 
inducements to agents, Address, with references, 
Z. P. HATCH, 
382-34lex Spruce st., New-York 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING 
FOR FARMERS. : 
The great reason why farmers so generally neglect to keep °© 
curate accounts, is because the books of instruction are mos”) 
designed for extensive commercial transactions, the every-9*! 
business of common life being wholly overlooked, Mave = 
Book-K®EPINGe supplies the want. It isso simplethat ne one coo 
fail to understand the whole system, and yet is ample for all or 
dinary transactions. Getit, and use it, Price, 42 cents Oopies 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price to the publishers 
‘ DANIEL BURGESS & CO., : 
333-3 36 60 John street, New-Yor! 


1 000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED—To canvass 
9 for the best and most saleable books publisbec 
They are written by the most popular authors of the day, inclus 
jag, among others, T. 8. ARTHUR, of whose jate great Work 
TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM, | 

ten thousand copies were sold within a month of publication. 

These books are beautifully illustrated, many of them Wil 
highly-colored plates, and are printed and bound in the beet © 
ner. ; 

Agents will find a pleasant and profitable employment in u 
circulation. ’ 

For particulars, address, post-paid. 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 

48 North 4th st., Philadeipbia 


TAFFORD'’S HALF-HUNDRED RECEI pTS.—A 

pamphlet of 16 octavo pages, containing more than 50 nc 

and valuable receipts. This book should be in the hands of eve y 

mechanic, farmer, and thrifty housekeeper. Enclose one letter 

stamp in a letter directed to J. R. Stafford, No. 4 New street, = 
York, and the return mail will bring you the book with the - 
age paid thereon. 334 33! 


1 Pari ar mg AND LUKE. By Rev. Dr. Crum 
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Two pew vols. of the Morning and Evening Scripture Resins 
by this distinguished divine and eloquent preacher. 
Scripture Readings now ready sre Test 
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MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE—On the New Testamen’ 

Published by JOHN P. JEWRTT & 00+ 
Boston. 
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AVIES’ ARITHMETICAL SERIES, Rev! 
Epitioxs. sal 
Prof. Cuar.es Daviss, LL.D., author of a complete cour * 
Mathematics, has recently prepared the following works, we for 
are regarded by many teachers as the best arithmetical courn’ 
sehools ever published. No pains has been spared to bring ‘© 
works fully up to the advanced state of the science. sy 
Teachers and friends of education generally,#re ré spectfull at 
vited to examine these new works, which shall be mailed, P a 
paid, to teachers, to any part of ihe United States,upon rece! 
the pristed prices of the books. , BLE-BOOK 
1, DAVIES’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, OR TABLE 
15 cents. a , 
9. DAVIES’ INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 29 cents 
3. DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 40 cents 
4, 8. BARNES & Ov., we 0 
Publishers of National Series of Standard Scho arr a 
Johan street, New-York. oo 
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THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


TRE OL 


BOOK OF PLANS FOR CHUROHES AND 
PARSONAGES—Oomprising 18 Designs of Ohurches aad 


ar of Parsouages, by Upjohn, Downing, Renwick, Wheeler 
Wells, Austin, Stone, Cleveland, Backus, and Reeves, 
“The Letter Press contains descriptive remarks on 
i IDEA OF CHULCH BUILDING. 
SIT R—STYLE—COMPLETENESS. 
PERM ANENCE—TRUTHFULNESS. 
BEAUTY—MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. 


We copy a few extracts from the many favorable notices re- 
ived ; 


“It forms one the most imposing volumes on the subject of 


ut in this country. 
Ohurch Building that has ever been brought o ae 


We cordially recommend it to all who are inte 
provement of Church Architecture.”—New- York Tribune. 


« Having so many varied models Ley = — a pening, sod 
‘hey want.” Watchman and 


mittee will be greatly aided in decidin 
the expense to be incurred, just whatt 
Reflector, Boston. 


“ church that is about to erect a house of wor- 
wd paeonage, to purchase it and adopt one of the many neat, 
chaste and convenient designs it,contains.”—Congregational Her- 


ald, Chicago. 


“ Almost any church .vuld find in these designs,o ne that would 


suit them.”—The Home Mission Record, New-York. 
“‘ Nothing was more needed among the churches in this country. 


chase this volume.”—American Baptist Memorial, Philadel 
ak Published by DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
327- 60 John street, New-York. 


Building eommittees would find it the wisest jeoonomy to pur- 
ri pia. 


| THE INDEPENDENT. 


VOLUME VII. 
EDITED BY PASTORS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
IN NEW-YORK AND VICINITY. 
Among the contributors to its columns are 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
REY. GEORGE B. CHBEVER, D.D., 
MRE. HARRIET BEECHER 8TOWS 
REV. CHABLES L. BRACE, 
and other celebrated writers. 
CORRESPONDENTS 
rom all sections of the Union; from England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, contribute to enrich the 
columns of THIS JOURNAL. 
THE VARIOUS talent employed in the several departments of 
The Independent ; its stated known and popular contributors ; its 
* | extensive domestic and foreign correspondence ; its comprehensive 
summary of religious and general intelligence; together with its 
great size, and its beautiful hanical app , Sive to this 








“SEND FOR THE BEST. 
HE DOMESTIC BIBLE. Wira a Comen7ary. 


Edited by Rev. Itaram Copatn. 
Seme of its attractive features are— 


1. 700 woed engravings and steel! maps—selected with a view 


to real usefulness, and imparting a great amount of information 
not capable of being conveyed by words. 

2. 1P eve eritical and illustrative notes, free from all sectarian 
bias; forming a comment suftcieatly copious for the genera! stu- 
dent, and peculiarly fitted for general use. 

3. 2,600 practical reflections collected from the rich stores of 
the old divines and the raost eminent modern writers. 

4, 1,800 improved readings, so distinguished that they may be 
adopted or simply regarded as explanatory. 

5, 140,000 marginal references. 

6. Dates affixed to the chapters for each morning’s and even- 
fag’s readings, comprising the whole Bible in a year. 

7. Questions at the end of each chapter for family examina- 
tion. 

8 A corrected chronological order, by following which the 
reader obtains a continuous narrative of both Old aad New Tes- 
tament history. 

NOTICES OF THE BRITISH PRESS, 

The completest, compactest, and most convenient one volume 

family Bible that has yet appeared.”—Christian Witness. 


‘* One of the most valuable fumily and closet Bibles we have 
met with.”—Ediaburgh Witness, 
‘* Wherever it is seen it will recommend itself! . . . Beau- 


tifully printed. will form an appropriate .gift-book, as 
well as a most useful Bible in families.”—Free Church Magazine, 

“Tt contains the sacred text, beautifully printed; a wide mar- 
gin of references, and earefully corrected chronological dates ; 
notes, brief, but full of meaning; reflections, pious and practical ; 
judicious questions to be proposed after family reading; and nu- 
merous and well-executed pictorial ilustrations,’’—Watchman, 

“Asa family Bible, that which now lies before us—whether we 
regard its ize, ite typography, the number and usefulness of its 
engravings, its srrangement, or its expository notes and practical 
refiections—just meets Our idea of what such a work should be. 

. To heads of families and Sunday-school teachers it will 
be found highly vatuable.”—Beli’s Messenger. 

. » “Io short, we can almost venture to predict that, for 
family use at least, this will henceforth be the Bible in general 
request, and as such earnestly recommend it.”—Christian Times. 

NOTICES OF THE AMBRICAN PRESS, 

‘\A beautiful edition of the Scriptures, which will serve the 
purposes of reference, criticism, eommentary and illustration. We 
hope the Domestic Bible will be generally introduced into Ameri- 
ean families.”"—The Independent. 

‘* The most elegant and valuable edition of the Holy Bible 
which has been issued of late years. . . . No matter how 
many Bibles are already in the house, this will be found to con- 
tain improvements that render it desirable in addition to the rest.” 
—New-York Observer. 

“ We are acquainted with Ingram Cobbin, and can safely say, 
few men, if any, can be found better able to undertake a work of 
this character. [lis cast of mind, his habitudes, his learniag, bis 
power of putting much in little, his cool, dispassionete under- 
Standing, all point him out as the very man for producing a con- 
Gise but comprehensive commentary, cleared of everything that 
is unnecessary, and Omitting nothing that is important,’’—Christ- 
ian Intelligencer, 

_+ « « “ There are, likewise, a great mumber of fine illustra- 
tions, very neatly engraved, and iageniously and tastefully intro- 
duced, constituting 4 novel and most usefal feature, These illus- 
trations are not fancy pictures or useless adornments, but consist 
of drawings of places mentioned, sopies of medals and archxo- 
logical remains, which throw light upon Eastern customs. They 
are very plentiful and very apt, and often do mere towards illus- 
wating the meaning of a passage than any comment could do, In 
& family Bibie these illustrations are invaluable. They interest 
young readers, aud make impressions of sacred scenes and truths 
hat may last icrever. We have seen illustrations more beautiful 
and ambitious, but never any so reaily usefal and apt. The work 
We very cordially commend to ali who desire an elegant family 
Bible, as the cheapest and most useful that we know of.”—New- 
York Evangelist. 

“This work ia eminently adapted to religious devotions in the 
family.”—New-York Baptist Register. 

“ For beauty of execution, compactness of arrangement, and 
fullness of illusiration, we have seen no copy of the Scriptures 
that can compare with this, Itis less in size than Harpers’, and 
only one-fourth ef the price ; hence it is more convenient, both 
for the hands and the purse, and with the commeatary, will prove 
& More valuable acquicition for family use. We can cheerfully 
recommend it to all who wish an elegant copy of the Bible.”— 
Christian Advocate A 

This work'will not be found in any bookstore, but will be furn- 
ished to subseribers by the publishers or by their agents on the 


following 

TERMS: 
fa embossed moroce) binding, marble edges............066 $5.50 
In imitation Turkey moroeco binding, extra gilt........... 8.00 
la Turkey morocco binding, extra gilt..........00..cceeees 10.00 


JOHN W, FULLER & CO., 
Publishers, Utica, N. Y. 
The publishers will send a copy of the aveve to any point on 
the line of Thompsou’s, Adams’, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s, or the 
United States expresses, freight paid, on receipt of the price. 
We want experienced agents to sell this work in all parts of 
he Wnited States 334-3teow-c 


RUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES, AND DICTIONARY OF THE BI- 
LE. 
Brith a Life of the Author. The otly genuine and entire edi- 
tion of the Complete Work of Cruden—the only one embracing 
those features of it which Cruden himself, and the public for 
more than a hundred years, have regarded as essentzal to its com- 
pieteness and inestimable value 

Is THE EDITION PUBLISHED BY THE SUBSSRIBER, 

It ig believed to be the most accurate edition now in existence 
ef the original work, as it came from the hands of the author, and 
is the only American edition having any fair claim to his name. 
In its complete form it has ever been regarded as immeasurably 
superior to any other work of the kind; and of all ether books 
is inferior in value only to the Bible itself, being most appropriate- 


ly styled, THE 
“BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER.” 
A practical knowledge of the unequalled worth and usefulness 
of this great work has hitherto been confined mainly to clergy- 
men. But every Bible reader—every well-informed man equally 
needs it. To place it within the reach of all, it will be forwarded 
free of expense, to any one remitting us $3.50. 
M. W. DODD, Publisher, 
Brick Church Chapel, New- ¥ ork. 
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EXT BOOKS IN THE BOSTON NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

TOWER’S SERIES OF READERS. By D. B. Towser, A.M. 

PRICE. 

Tower's First Reader, or Gradual Primer,................- 

Tower’s Second Reader, or Introduction to Gradual mene . 


Tower's Third Reader, or Gradeal Reader. ......00+....00+ 
Tower’s Fourth Reader, or Sequel to Gradual Reader.......5 
Tower's Fifth Reader, or N. A. Second Class Reader......... 6236 
Tower's Sixth Reader, or N. A. First Class Reader.......... 84 


A Distinct Articulation is one of the first and essential quali- 
ties of good reading. This can only be acqnired from the prac- 
tice of elementary sounds and their combinations. Ali these 
simple elements aad their combinations are given, with ample 
directions, arranged in the simplest aud most compact form, in 
the first three of these books, 

The next points are emphasis and tones, These are set forth, 
and fally and practically explained and illustraced in the last three 
Readers. The character of the selections is such as to claim the 
attention of all who are in search of good reading matter. The 
superiority of these works is acknowledged wherever they have 
been brought to a pagactical test, 

The above Series are used as text-borks in the BOSTON NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. They are also used to a great extentin MA8- 
SACHUSETTS, in TOWNS which embrace ONE-HALF THE 
POPULATION GF THE STATE. They are also extensively 
used in MAINE, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, NEW- YORK, New-Jersey, PENNSYLVANIA, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Ohi», Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, South-Caro- 
lina, Georgia, LOUISIANA, Mississippi, and IOWA, 

Published by DANIEL BURGESS & C9., 

$35-337 No. 60 John st, New-York. 


DR. WILLIAMS’S WORKS, 


| ELIGIOUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the Devel- 
opment of the Christian Character. By Wisulsm R. Wit- 


uuaMs, D.D. 12mo, cloth, S5c. 


‘“* This work is fromthe pen of one of the brightest lights of 


the American pulpit. We scarcely know of any living writer 
who has a finer command of powerful thought and glowing, im- 
preseive language than he. The volume will advance, if possi- 
ble, the author’s reputation.” —Dr. Sprague, Alb. Atlas. 

* His power of apt and forcible illustration is without a paral- 
lel among modern writers. The mute pages spring into life be- 
neath the magic of his radiant imagination. But this is never at 
the expense of solidity of thought or strength of argument.”— 
Harper’s Monthly Miscellany. 

“ The strength and compactness of argumentation, the correct- 
ness and beauty of style, and the importance of the animating 
idea of the discourses, are worthy of the high reputation of Dr. 
Williams, and place them among the most finished homiletic pro- 
ductions of the day.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

** Dr, Williams bas no superior among American divines in pro- 
found and exact learning, aad brilliancy of style. He seems fa- 
miliar with the literature of the world, and lays his vast resources 
under contribution to illustrate and adorn every theme which he 
investigates.’’—Phil. Ch. Chronicle. 


LECTURES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 12mo, cloth, 85c. 





journal a position almost without competition in the range of 
weekly religious literature. . 

THE INDEPENDENT being published solely with the 
view ofadvancing the cause cf religious truth, it is sold at less 
thar the cost price. Its proprietors are entirely independent of 
the paper as a means of support, (being engaged im mercantile bu- 
siness) and are determined to spare no expense to make it unsur- 
passed either in the variety, richness, or extent of its matter, 


Since the first of January last, we have received the names of 
over 
SEVEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS!!! 


and our list is now increasing at a rate unexampled in the his- 
tory of the religious press of this or any other country. 
TERMS: 
By Mail, $2 00 per annum in advance. 
350 “ ©“ in three months. 
$00 “ “ atthe end of the year. 
By Carrier, 50 cents additional to the above rates. 
We shall be obliged to adhere strictly to these pricts, 


Orders for the paper, accompanied by the money, addressed to 
the publisher, and pre-paid, will be considered at our risk. 


SUBSORIPTIONS 
can commence with any number of the paper. 


AGENTS.—Clergymen are authorised Agents, and are solicited 
to engage in the work of extending our circulation. For every 
five new names they may send, with ten dollars, we will forward 
a sizth copy gratis for one year. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken at 
TEN CENTS A LINE FOR EACH INSERTION. 


Advertisements of five lines or less will be charged fifty cents, 
Business Notices will be charged fifieen cents a Hne for each 
insertion. 

Our friends will please send in their favors befere Wednesdays, 

Publishers, Booksellers, and Merchants generally, who wish to 
attract the notice of 

THREE THOUSAND CLERGYMEN, 
SLX THOUSAND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
besides some Fifteen Thousand of the most intelligent readers in 
the country,—North, East, and West,—will attain their end by 
using the columns of The Independent. 

EXCHANGES—We will exchange for one year, with any pa- 
per, on the receipt of one dollar. Our offer to exchange with 
those papers inserting our prospectus, was withdrawn in our issue 
of November 9, 1854 


Office, No. 22 Beekman st., New-York. 
May 1, 1855 JOSEPH H. LADD, 
tf y PUBLISHER. 


LEGANT EDITIONS OF STS. CHRYSOSTOM 
AND AUGUSTINE. 
SANOTI AUGUSTINI OPERA OMNIA. 11 vols. &vo. Ele- 
gantly printed from the Benedictine Edition by the Brothers 
Gau ne, of Paris, and bound in a spleridid manner, with antique 


edges. 

SANCTI CHRYSOSTOMI OPERA OMNIA. 13 vols. Syo. Be- 
ing also from the press of the Brothers Gaume, and has a Latin 
translation in parallel columns, with the Greek Text. This edi- 
of Chrysostom has the valuavle notes of Mountfaucon, and very 
copious indexes, 

*The above two works would be a very excellent present for 
theological institutions. Speclmen volumes can be seen at our 
store, where also is for sale a very large and yaluable collection 
of books in every department of theological literature, among 
which are the very excellent publications of Messrs. T, & T. Clark, 
of Edinburgh, comprising the following works : 

BaumGartas’s Aposto.ic History. 3 vols, 8yc 

OvUsSHAUSEN ON THE New TESTAMENT. 9Q yols. 
HENGSTENBERG ON THE PsaLms. 3 vols, 

Gixsumr’s EcciestastTicat History. 4 vols, 8yo. 

FAIRBAIRS ON THE TYPOLOGY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
Hacenpack’s History oF Dactrings. 2 yols. 
Davipson’s SackeED H&RMENEUTICS. 1 Vol. 
THOLUCK On THE EPISTLE To THE HeBRews. 
THOULUCE ON CHRIsT’s SeRMON ON THB MovrrT. 

For sale by STANFORD & SWORDS, 
333-336 63T Brosdway, New-York. 


TEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBKAKY BUUKS — 
Published by the American Sunday- School Union, 
Catacombs of Rome, bound in muslin, 60c¢, 
The Child in the Street and the Child on the Farm, or Irish 
Amy, 45c. 
The Home of the Mutineers, 45c. 
Bible History for the Least and the Lowest, in five parts, each, 








2 vols, 





c. 
Alice Clifford and her Day Dreams, 37¢ 
School Days Reviewed, 2c. 
+ The Sad Mistake, 28c, 
One Step, or to What it Leads, 26c. 
Maggie Spencer, 24c. 
Light and Cloud in the Dark Valley, 94c. 
Laura’s Impulses, 20c. 
Week-Day Stories for Ann about Poor Jane, 2c. 
Missionary Child in Siam, 20c. 
The Living Temple, 18c. 
Alfred Raymond, 1#c. 
Little Things to be thought of, 15¢ 
The Warning from the Oak, l6c. 
Highland Agnes, l6c, 
Fanny Graham, 12j}c. 
Picture Stories for Boys, 12jc. 
Picture Stories for Girls, 12jc. 
Bible Stories for Children, 15c. 
The Great Question, by Rev. Dr. Boardman, 50c. 
For sale by 
G, 8. SCOFIELD, 
147 Nassau street, New-York. 
Cc. T. CHERRY, 
66 State street, Rochester, N. Y. 








335-336 





SHEPARD & CO., WHOLESALE AND 
e retail BooksgLumrs aND STATIONERS, 152 Fulton sireet, 

between Broadway and Nassau street, New-York. 

C. 8. & Co. furnish every variety of Books and Stationery at re- 
markably low prices for cash. 

Blank Books made to order at the shortest notice. 
0. SHEPARD, 
THOS, G. FRENCH. 





EDUCATION. 


AULDING INSTITUTE, at Tarrytown, Westches- 
ter county, N. Y. Ww. G. Waston, A.M., Principal. 

This is strictly a select Family Boarding-School for boys, Ist. 
‘The number of pupils is limited to about twenty. Yd. Asa gen- 
eral rule, applicants between the ages of eight and twelve years 
are preferred, 3d. The utmost care and precaution will be exer- 
cised to exclude from the school boys of exceptionable character, 
habits or influence. The summer session will commence on Mon- 
day, May 7th. Circulars may be fourd at the bookstores of 
Mesers. D. Burgess & Co., 60 John street; Stanford & Swords, 
637, T. J. Crowen, 699, and at E. H. Wilcox & Sons, 293 Broad- 
way, New-York. 330-337 


OLLEGE GREEN FAMILY SCHOOL, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

A Select Boarding-school for boys; number limited to 12; pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from time of entrance. 
Reference may be made to Rev. Drs. Hawes and Bushnell, Hon. 
Thos. 8. Williams, Hartford ; C. Wilcox, Esq., New-Haven; and 


Ald, Nathan C, Ely, New- York 
N, L, GALLUP, Principal, 
834-337° Harttord, Conn. 
gee etek ACADEMY AND FEMALE SEMI- 
nary, Schenectady county, New-York.—A healthy and de- 


lightful retreat from the heat of Summer. Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in Music, Painting, and all kinds of or- 











namentals, New classes for those beginning ancient or modern 
languages. Summer term will begin Ist May, and continue 14 
weeks. Whole expense $25. For further 


particulars apply to 
Rev. James GILMour. 829-836 


WRITING AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


H. WHEELER, TEACHER OF WRITING 

e@ and BOOK-KEEPING, late Broadway, corner of Murray 

street, has removed to new and eligible rooms, 835 Broadway, 

corner of 13th street, where he would be pleased to see his friends. 

Also, any who may wish to favor him with their patronage. Spe- 

cial provision for the accommodation of ladies, 
Ornamental Writing executed to order. 





328-340* 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
RVING INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—The 
thirty-fourth semi-annual session of this institution will 
commence May ist. Circulars, containing particulars, may be ob- 
tained at Wilcox’s * U. 8. School Agency,” 293 Broadway. 
DAVID 8. ROWE, A.M., Principal. 
829-336 CHARLES 0. DAVIS, Vice-Principal. 





“ We observe the writer’s characteristic fullness and rich of 
language, felicity and beauty of illustration, justness of discrimi- 
nation and thought.”—Watchman and Reflector. 

“In reading, we resolved to mark the passages which we most 
admired, but soon found that we should be obliged to mark nearly 
all of them.”—Ch. Secretary. 

“It bears in every page the mark of an elegant writer and an 
accomplished scholar, an acute reasoner and a cogent moralist. 
Some passages are so decidedly eloquent that weinstinctively find 
ourselves looking round as if upon an audience, and ready to join 
them with audible applause.”—Ob., Inquirer. 

“ Their breadth of view, strength of logic, and stirriog eloquence 
eee them among the very best homiletical efforts of the age. 

very page is fall of suggestion as well as eloquence.”’”—Ch. Par- 
lor Magazine. 


MISCELLANIES. New, improved edition. (Price red 





ARNERVILLE UNION SEMINARY AND FE- 
MALE INSTITUTE, a new school to be opened April 10th, 


1855. The proprietors of this institution have spared neither ex- 
pense nor pains in fitting up the grounds end buildings with a 
view to the comfort and cenvenience of students. Each depart 
ment will be under the direct supervision of a professor of expe- 
rience and acknowledged ability. Established upon a firm and 
independent basis, the terms place its advantages within reach of 
all. Pupils prepared for any class in college. 

Expense per qnarter of eleven weeks, including board, wash- 
ing, and room, (in Tg $25. 

ev. W. 8, POST, A.M. ‘ 
F. De WIGNE, Dr. Ph, AM. 4 P*incipals. 

For further information, rae address F. De Wigne, Warner- 

ville, Schoharie county, N. Y. 331-337* 





12mo, $1.25. ) 


OF" This work, which has been heretofore published in octavo 
form at $1.75 per copy, is published by the present proprietors in 
one handsome 12mo volume at the low price of $1.25. 

A volume which is absolutely necessary to the completeness 
of a library.”—N. ¥. Weekiy Review. 

He often rises to the sphere of glowing and impressive elo- 
quence, because no other form of language can do justice to his 
thou his _ emotions."—N.Y Tribane 

rom the pen of one ot the most able 
thors pe the age,"—fap. Memorial. able and accomplished au 
ne of the richest volumes that has b i 
nodule Gen tee een given to the public 

“ The author’s mind is cast inno common mould, 
volume.””"—Meth. Prot. 

335-tfe 


A delightful | 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston, 


This day Published: 
ANDER’S YOUNG LADIES’ READER—Ewmarac- 

















ING A CoMPREBENSIVE Course OF INSTRUCTION IN THE Prin- 
@PLes Or RHETORICAL Keapine, with a choice collection of Ex- 
ercises in Reading, both in Prose and Poetry. For the use of FE- 
MALE SEMINARIES, and also the Higher Classes in Female 
Schools generally. Hy Charles W. Sanders, A.M., author of “A 
Series of School Readers,” ‘* Speller, Definer, and Anslyzer,” 
* Elocutionary Chart,” etc, 500 pages, 12mo, neatly bound. Re- 
tail price, $1, 

This work, long needed, has been most earefally prepared. 
Many of the selections are from eminent female authors, It makes 
One of the most elegant Class Books exer pubiished. Single 
copies sent, pre-pald, to Teacters for «xamiantion with’a view to 
introduction, for half-price. 

535.236 IVISON & PHINNEY, Publishers, New-York. 





HILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS—N. B. Cuaw- 
BERLAIN continues to manufacture all the various instru- 
ments illustrating Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Mechanica, Electrici- 
ty, Electro-Magnetism, Uptics, Astronomy, etc., and hopes, with 
his experience and skill, to furnish such a class of instraments as 
will invite and merit the patronage so long and so liberally be- 
stowed, 
Iilustrated price-catalogues sent post-paid on application. 
%bamberlain’s Lilustrated Pneumatics,” with two hundred 
experiments, 75 cents. 
343-345 


No. 220 Washington street, Boston. 


~ INSURANCE. eae, 


HE MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 286 Pear! etreet, Market Bank-Building,and 52 Wall st., 

opposite the Exchange, Capital, $200,000, Insures on buildings 

— property of every description sguiust loss or damage 
y fire. 

















DIRECTORS: 

WILLIAM BIRDSALL, President. 
Philetus H. Holt, William Cromwell, Elisha L. Walten, 
Stephen Velentine, Edwar f. Rider, Theodore Banks, 
Edward C:omwell, _ Alfred L. Rowe, Roland G. Mitchell, 
David Sands, William P, Milier, Nelson Sherwood, 
Wm. Denrnistoun, Witliamn Miles, Henry G. Reeve, 
Joseph P. Wickham, Frederick Faweett, Daniel T. Willetts, 
Heury Rowland, Joseph *. Bulkley, Wiliam P. Cooledge, 
Silas Davia, Jackson S. Shuliz, Richard Stout, 
Robert M. Field, Stephen W. Gaines, Albert L. De Camp. 
Oliver H Shepard, . Samue! W. Moore 


H INSURANCE COMPANY, New-Youx, 


At an election held at the office of this Oom N 
street, on the 9d instant, the following gentlemen. were dened 
Directors for the ensuing year: 


William G, Lambert,Geo. Pearce, Lyman Cook 
C. Collins, ‘Ward A. Work, Levi P. Mortca, 

Danford N, Barney, James Low, Curtis Nobie, 
Lucius Hopkins, I. H. Fro’ John B. Hutchinson, 
Thomas Messenger, Chas. A. Bulkley Stephen Paul, 
Wn. H. Mellen, ichard . Chas, P. Baldwin, 
Chas. J. Martin, George D. Morgan, H. Gilbert Ely 
Chas. B. Hatch, Theo, McNamee, | Ames T. Dwight, 
Wm. T. Hooker, Cephas H. Norton, Henry A. Hurlburt, 
B. Watson Bull, Oliver E. Wood, Jesse Hoyt, 
L. — Jr, Amos R, Eno, Wm. 8  Ir.y 
iene — a ~-- 5 ” Joh RP 

r 80) ohn 
Levi P, Stone, Roe Loe ~~ TB 


kwood, Geo. T. Stedman, 
JamesHumphrey, John G. Nelson, Sidney Mason, 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, held this CHAS. 
J. MARTIN, -) Was unanimously elected Presiden” : 

This Company continues to insure building, merchandise, and 
= property generally, against loss or damage by fire, on 
ge terms. All losses equitably adjusted and promptly 

The following is an abstract of the statement of the condition 
of the Company on Ist January last, as furnished to the Comp- 
troller, in conformity with the laws of this State, viz: 

Amount of Capital Stock 500 
Total‘amount of Assets................6--008 
Amount of Liabilities...................- coe T6y 

832-375 g A. F. WILLMARTH, Sec’y. 


ROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
Chartered in 1824. Offices 43 Fulton street, Brooklyn; 
6 Merchants’ Exchange, Wall street, New-York. 

This company have their capital invested in the most undoubted 
securities, and having a large surplus, continue to insure dwell- 
ing-houses, stores and other a merchandise, vessels in 
port and their cargoes, upon as favorable terms as any similar in- 
stitution. WILLIAM ELLSWORTH, President. 

Wiis P. Lecesrr, Secretary. 329-380c 


ARE YOU INSURED? 
HE RUTGERS FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash capital, $200,000, 
ALL PAID IN AND SECURELY INVESTED. 

Office, 176 Chatham square, cor. Mott street, New-York, 
This company insures buildings, merchandise, furniture, and 
other a ay against loss or damage by fire. 

All losses paid within thirty days after ascertained. %, 
Aa ce Bec. 
w 


99 
)—STATEMENT OF THE MU- 


$2.033 8D TUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 


ANY, Newark, N, J., on the first day of January, 1865; 
RECEIPTS. 








ISAAC O. BARKER, Pres, 





Balance per Statement Jan. 1, 1854................ $1,774,005 46 


Total receipts for 1854............. 597 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Paid losses unpaid Jan. 1, 1854.8 22,500 00 
Paid losses of the’year* 1854.... 118,800 00 
Paid policies surrendered...... 12,681 96 
Paid salaries, taxes, postage, 

exchange, etc............0.0. 21,506 64 
Paid commissions to Agents... 31,407 2 
Paid Physicians’ fees... .. ,508 00 





200,908 81 396,240 46 








_ Balance’............ io a ehartlaiatsocgan ikea a aieibacmacl $2,170,245 92 
Paid dividends during the year 1854........... see. 186,386 45 
Net balance Jan 1, 1855............ 0.4. ce00 ++ + 82,033,859 47 
*Losses unpaid awaiting proofs of death, $47,600 
ASSETS. 
OOO i rsenscowaicene ebeewe $0,283 45 
Albany, N. Y., 8ix per cent. Bonds.... 25,000 00 
Troy, N. Y., Six per cent, Bonds. ..... 25,000 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Six per Gent. Bonds. 50,000 00 
Bond and Mortgages on Real Estate, 
worth double the amount 1,028,452 13 
Real Estate in Newark............. 19,016 01 


Premium Notes, drawing Six per cent. 
SEE ae janes 
Loans on Scrip 
Premium Notes and Cash in course of 





ccc ccines s0s.02 x Sn06 mace 8,530 60 

3 ————2, 088,859 47 
Net accumulation Jan. 1, 1855........ 9,083,859 47 
Total am’nt of dividends paidtodate. 574,113 12 
Total amount of losses by death...... 1,128,733 45 


A Dividend of Thirty-five per cenj. has been declared upon all 
life Policies in force prior to Jan. 1, 1854.+ 

The Dividend of 1553 will be paid to those entitled at the time 
their Premiums become due. 





tIn Scrip te these who have paid their premiums in cash, and to 
the credit of those who are indebted to the company by note for 


part of the premiums. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
Bunsamin C. MiILURR, Secretary. | 
JoserH B. Jackson, M. D., Medical Adviser Newark. | 
James StswartT, M. D., Medical Adviser, New-York, 
JOSEPH L. LORD, Agent. 
Orrice—No 11 Wall su 324-3360 
MERICAN MUTUAL LIFE-INSURANCE ©CO.,, 
New-Haven, Conn. Local office,14 Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway. 
Present Capital and Surplus, $255,000. 
B. Sittim4n, Sen., Pres’t, BanJaMIn Naygs, Sec’y, 
$10-52tw P. D. Warrworg, Actuary. 


HE MANHATTAN LIFE-INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—OFFICE, No. 146 Broadway. Capital and accu- 
mulated fund over a quarter million of golnee. 

This company is prepared to issue policies on the most favor- 
able terms, in all the different branches of life-insurance. 
Persons desirous of endowing churches or schools, by the, pay- 
ment to the company of a comparatively insignificant annnal sum, 
will bé enabled to arrange with the company favorably. 

Vestries and church-committees will be treated with, and liveral 
terms offered for effecting insurance on the life of the rectors or 
meats —_pommen. 

tters w © promptly answered, free of 

Pp puy het mokGan’’ to inquirers. 


©. Y. Wamp te, Secretary. *pasoT 
N ETROPOLITAN FIRE-INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Cash capital, $300,000. Office, No. 10S Broadway, corner 
of Pine street, New-York. 


DIRECTORS, 
James L. Graham, Daniel Parish, 
Edwani Whitehouse, Gus. A. Conover, 
Joseph B. Varnum, Martin Bates, Jr., 
Leonard Appleby, Isaac E. Taylor, 
Fred. H. Wolcott, Warren Delano, Jr., 
William K. Strong, Henry V. Butler, 
Moses Taylor, B. R. M’Lvaine, Chas. E. Appleby. 
James O, Sheldon, Henry Dwight, Jr. Jeremiah Wilbur. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Epwarp A. Staxszvury, Sec. 
Uzzian Wenmany. Survevo 295-52 


nn MUSIC. _ 


PIANO-FORTES. 
OLIANS, MELODEONS, PIANOS, AND MUSIC, 
—HALLET, DAVIS & Oo’s PREMIUM, GRAND and 
SQUARE PIANOS, and AOLIANS, with entire iron frame, curve 
scale, patent suspension bridge, which are not surpassed in full- 
ness and sweetness of tone, for sale, wholesale and retail, at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Prices, $250 to $1000. 
“MODEL MELODEONS,”—A Melodeon with new improve- 
ments, made by Mason & Hamlin, Boston, Mass., superior in many 
= to any now before the public ; highly recommended by the 
t musicians, for sale to dealers at factory prices. Single reeds 
at $60, $75, 3100, $120, $185. Double, $150, $175. 
BECOND-HAND PIANOS, at $40, $75, $90, $125, $150. Pianos 
and melodeons to rent. 
NEW MUSIC published daily. Dealers will find it for their 
advantage to select from our extensive catalogue, which we supply 
at the lowest rates, 


Evan R. Bebb, 

G. L. Beeckman, 
Jos, M. Strong, 
Lorrain Freeman, 
Edward Macomber, 
John La Farge. 





I 
P TONE.—The undersigned would respectfully inform those in 
want of pianos that they are constantly manufacturing, and have 
now on hand at their wareroom, 361 Broadway,an assortment of 
very superior instruments, in large size, plain, and carved cases, 
6h, and7 octaves, made in the very best manner and fully war- 
ranted. We would also state to those wishing a very superior 
instrument, that our piano-fortes are fully equal, and are not sur- 
passed by any in the market for beauty and fullness of tone, ex- 
cellence and durability of workmanship, and long-standing in tane, 
BENNETT & CO., 361 Broadway. 


286-82tw Factory, 311, 818, 315 Rivington street, 





M USIC.—A Lady well qualified to give lessons on the 
1 Pianaforte,with einging, would be happy to instruct pupils, 
on moderate terms, at her own, or at their residence. Wishing 
to employ her spare time for a benevolent purpose, she respect- 
fully hopes for encouragement. Address A. H., Box, 2787, New- 
York. 8382tf. 








of this 
instrument consists in its capacity tor OOTAVE-PLAYING with 
the single finger, an attainment hitherto unknown to the piano- 
forte. These pianos are fully equal in power to a Grand-Piano, 
and superior to any two seven-octave instruments, while for 
sweetness, purity, breadth, and richness of tone, they challenge 
the competition of the world. This is the united testimony of all 
our ablest pianists and teurs who have ferformed onit, Or- 
dinary pianos of al! sises, new and secondhand, at reduced prices. 
303-89tw ELY & MUNGER, 519 Broadway. 





LADY WELL QUALIFIED TO GIVE INSTRUC- 
tion on the piano, may hear of a good situation by address- 
ing “T,” Hartsville, Pa. 334-336 


N USIC AND PIANO STORE OF HORACE 
WATERS, No. 833 Broadway, New-York. Opposition to 
Monopoly. Masic at Greatly Reduced Rates. Notwithstanding 
the combination of music dealers to keep up the prices of non- 
copyright music against the interest of native composers, and their 
refusal to extend to Mr Waters the courtesies of the trade, he is 
making immense sales—having abundant evidence, that be has 
_ countenance and support, in his opposition to the Great 
onopoly, and in his efforts to aid Native Talent and to adopt 
the NW@tional Currency. His stock of American and European 
music is immense, and the catalogue of his own publications is 
one of the largest and best selected in the United States. He has 
also made a Great Reduction in the prices of Pianos, Melodcons 
and Musical Instruments of all kinds. Superior toned 63g oetave 
pianos for $175, $200 and $225, interior of as good quality and 
instruments as strong and as durable as those which cost $500. 
Pianos of every variety of style and price up to $1000, comprisi 
these of ten different manufactories: among them the cdabeael 
modern improved Horace Waters’ Pianos, and the first premium 
olian Pianos of T. Gilbert & Oo.’s make, (owners of the Zolian 
patent.) Second-hand Pianos at great bargains. Prices from $40 
to $150. Melodeons from five different manufactories, includi 





THE VERY LARGEST AND MOST COMPREHENSIVE 

ENERAL NEWSPAPER, BOOK .AND JOB 

PRINTING OFFICE on this continent is JOHN A.GRAY’s, 
corner of Cliff and Frankfort streets, New-York, where EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE VARIETY of work ts done with sorrec tness, 
taste, and promptness—from a Mammoth Poster or Colored Show 
Bill, to the handsomest, cheapest, or smallest Circular, Card, or 
Label, plain or fancy. Where BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and 
PAMPHLETS are STEREOTYPED, ELECTROTYPED, ILLUS- 
TRATED, PRINTED, and BOUND, to suit the demands of the 
most successful Publishers. Where SIXTY of the standard Peri- 
odicals of this city have originated and been issued from his 
Presses, Which are STILL delivering THIRTY of the largest and 
most respectable NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINBES, and REVIE W8, 
with undeviating regularity and accuracy. 


SH The facilities of his Establishment ase so great that all 

ties in want of JOB PRINTING or PRESS-WORK of any kind 

“ON DEMAND,” and at the lowest possible Cash Prices, may be 
certain of accommodation at any season of the year. 


330tf JOHN A. GRAY, 95 and 97 Oliff street, New-York. 


es YOUR EYES BY M, WISE, 
OPTIOLAN, 437 Broadway, up stairs. 
M. WISE respectfully informs the public that he still eontinues 
his business in the same ee ae by him for the last 
twelve years, but has removed UP STAIRS, to reduee his ex- 
penses, and will be enabled thereby to sell his articles 20 pzr 
ount. CHEAP#R than any in this line of business. ws 
Persons with weak eyes can be “at. with glasses which will 





greatly benefit and not strain the sight. Particular attention is 

aid to a new style of Parsractiva Gaounp Guass, of the finest 
Bint, which, through their high polish and true ground, produce 
the purest vision, and have been highly recommended as the 
best, in their effect upon the eye, for preserving and improving the 
sight in continued writing and reading. 

Short-sighted persons, and those operated upon for Oataract,can 
also be suited. 

(27 He inserts Naw Grasses, of superior quality,in old frames, 
and solicits the patronage of all in want of his articles. 

He warrants all Spectacles purchased of him to suit the sight 
for Oren or change the glasses without extra charge. 





YER'S PILLS: FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF 
A FAMILY PHYSIC, 

There has long existed a public demand for an effective Pur- 
gative Pill which could be relied upon as sure and perfectly safe 
in its operation. This has been prepared to meet that demand, 
and an extensive trial of its virtues has conclusively shown 
with what success it accompKishes the purpose designed. It is 
easy to make a physical Pil/, but not so easy to make the best of 
ali Pills—one which ghou'd have none of the objections, but all 
the advantages of every other. This has been attempted here, 
and with what — we would respectfully submit to the public 
decision. It has Seen unfortunate for the patient, hitherto, that 
almost every p\tative medicine is acrimonious and irritating to 
the bowels, This * not, Many of them produce 60 much grip- 
ing pain and revulsion im the system as to more than counter- 
balance the good to be derived from them, These Pills produce 
no irritation or pain, unless it arises from a previously existing 
obstruction Or derangement in the bowels. ing purely vege- 
table, no harm can arise from their use in any quantity; but it 
is better that any medicine should be taken judiciously. Minute 
directions for their use in the several diseases to which they are 
applicable are given on the box. Among the complaints which 
have been speedily cured by them we may mention Liver Com- 
plaint, in its various forms of Jaundice, Indigestion, Languor 
and Loss of Appetite, Listlessness, Irritability, Bilious Headache, 
Bilious Fever, Fever-and-Ague, Pain in the Side and Loins; for 
in truth all these are but the consequence of diseased action of 
the liver. Asan aperient, they afford prompt and sure relief in 
Costivevess, Piles, Colic, Dysentery, Humors, Scrofula and Scur- 
vy, Colds with Soreness of the Body, Ulcers and Impurity of the 
ee: in short,any and every case where a purgative is re- 

uvired. 
. They have also produced some singularly successful cures in 
Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Gravel, Hrysipelas, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Painsin the Back, Stomach and Side, They shouldbe 
freely taken in the spring of the year, to purify the blood and 
prepare the system for the change of seasons. An occasional 
dose stimulates the stomach into healthy action, and restores the 
appetite and vigor. They purify the blood, and, by their stimu- 
lant action en the circulatery system, renovate the strength of 
the body, and restore the wasted and diseased energies of the 
whole organism. Hence au occasional dose is advantageous 
even though no serious derangement exists; but unnecessary 
dosfng should never be carried too far, as every purgative medi- 
cine reduces the strength, when taken to excess. The thousand 
cases in which a physic is required cannot be enumerated here, 
but they suggest themselves to the reason of everybody; and it 
is confidently believed this pill will answer a better purpose than 
anything whioh has hitherto been available to mankind. When 
their virtues are once known, the public will no longer doubt 
what remedy to employ when in need of a cathartic medicine. 

Being eugar-wrapped, they are pleasant to take, and being 
purely vegetable,no harm can arise from their use in any quan- 
tity. 

For minute directions, see the wrapper on the box. 
Prepared by DR. JAMES C. AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


Lowell, Masa. 
Pive boxes for $1. 


Price, 25 cents per box. 
A* ER’S CHERRY PECTORAL vor tHE 
RAPID CURE OF . 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-OOUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 
This remedy has won for itself such notoriety for its cures of 
ebery variety of Pulmonary disease, that it is entirely unneces- 
sary to recount the evidences of its virtues in any community 
where it has been employed, So wide is the field of its useful- 
ness, and so numerous the cases of its cures, that almost every 
sectien of the country abounds in persons publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperate diseases 
of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its superiority over 
every other medicine of its kind is too apparent to escape ob- 
servation, and where its virtues are known, the public no longer 
hesitate what antidote to employ for the distressing and danger- 
ous affections of the pulmonary organs which are incident to our 
climate. And not only in formidable attacks upon the lungs, but 
for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, etc., and 
for children, it is the pleasantest and safest medicine that can be 
obtained. " ml . 
ten loos bow 2 SoBe the people its quality is K- pt up 
to the best that it ever has been, and that the genuine article is 
sold byA. B. & D. Sands, and Rushton, Olarke & Uo., New-York; 
Jas. Burnett, Boston; A. McClure & Co., Albany; F. Brown, an 
Gilbert Wentz & Co., Philadelphia; and by all ists and deal- 
ers in medicine everywhere. 329-841 


URNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF.— 
More valuable than any other discovery for Sore Eyes, 
Deafness, Pain in the Head, and the very worst forms of that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh. 

GA Sample Box, with Directions, sent through the post- 
office, FREE, On recept of thirty-one cents in stamps or specie, by 


i ~ al J. DURNO, Albany, N.¥ 
. , Al , N.Y. 


t this 4 








380-355* 
URE GRAPE WINES, for Sacramental and Medi- 


cinal uses, The subscriber still continues to make from na- 
tive Isabella and Oatawba grapes, and has constantly on hand 
for sale, Wines which may be relied on as strictly pure, samples of 
which have been kept from 12 to 15 years, improving by age. 
This wine has received the approbation of the religious public 
many years for communion purposes, and of physicians and others 
desiring pure wine for medical use. For sale by Israel Minor & 
Co., Druggists, 214 Fulton street; O. Driygs, 681 Broadway; A.B. 
& D. Sands, corner Fulton and William streets New-York ; and 
by the subscriber at Washingtonville, Orange county, N.Y. 








831-336 JO JAQUES, 
T)R. MARSHALL'S CATARRH AND HEADACHE 
SNUFF, 


We, the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having for many 
years been acquainted with Dr. Marshali’s Catarrh and Hgad- 
ache Snuff, (manufactured by Chas, Bowen,) and sold it in our 
wholesale trade, cheerfully state, that we believe it to be equal 
in every respect, to the recommendations given of it for the cure of 
Catarrhal Affections, and that it is decidedly the best article we 
have ever known for all the common diseases of the Head, 


Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Bost. A. B, & D. Sands, Ne+- York. 
do 


Reed, Austin & Co., do Stephen Paul & Co., 

Brown, Lamson & Co. do Israel Minor & Co., do 
Reed, Cutler & Co., do Curtis & Perkins, do 
Seth W. Fowle, do McKesson & Robbins, do 


Wilson, Fairbank & Co., do 
Carter, Co cord & Preston, do 
H. H. Hay, Portland, Maine. 
Thomas & Faller, New-York, 
C. H. Ring, do 

335-347 

ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM, — Opening of 
the great Spring Campaign, in the way ef Extraordinary 
Living Wonders! 

The production of a marvellous catalogue of amazing Natural 
Phenomena, never before witnessed together, such as the New- 
Hampshire Mammoth Girl! weigh ng over 610 pounés—a young 
woman With agreeable features, measuring nine feet around the 
hips, and requiring one hundred and fifty yards of material for 
her daily costume; the Maine Giantess, Miss Silva Hardy, who 
is nearly eight feet high, cannot enter any ordinary door without 
stooping, and is one of a pair of twins that only weighed 3} pounds 
at birth; the Dwarf Lady, only 27 inches high, and a most pecu- 
liar specimen of Nature’s diminutives. The renowned and inex- 
plicable Fejee Mermaid, about which there has been, at times, so 
much atd tuch an animated controversy ; as well as the Original 
Happy Family, imported from Europe by Mr. Barnum, and now 
imitated all over the Union; the great Wax Statue Gallery ; and 
the Million of Curiosities beside, that grace the seven saloons of 
the Museum. Admittance, 25 cents; children under ten, 123 
cents. 835-383 


Haviland, Harral & Risley do 
Stebbins, Morgan & Butler,do 
A. L, Scovil & Co., do 
GC. V. Clickener & Co, do 
M. Ward, Close & Oo., do 








RADY’ NATIONAL GALLERIES OF DAGUER- 

REOTYPES, Nos. 205 and 359 Broadway, offer to the pub- 
lic facilities for obtaining first-class pictures rarely presented, 
The upper gallery is located over Thompson’s Saloon, and eon- 
tains the largest collection of diftinguished pertraits in America, 
Photographs from minature to life sizes, in every variety of finish 
and style, are made here superior to any this side the Atlantic. 
The lower gallery, eorner of Fulton street, is convenient of access 
to traders at the down town hotels and the residents of adjacent 
cities. The rare Daguerreotypes for which Brady is celebrated 
taken here in perfection. Remember the Nos, 359 Broadway, ever 
Thompson's Saloon, and 205 Broadway, corner Fulton s'reet, 

335-386-c , 


NEW AND IMPROVED PATENT SCYTHE 





The above well-known establishment is now ready for the re- 
ception of visitors, and continues under the personal supervision 





the well-known 8. D. & H. W. Smith’s Melodeons, (tuned the equal 
temperament,) the best make in the United States. Prices $45 
$60, $75, $100, $115, $125, $135, and $150. Each Piano and 
Melodeon guaranteed, The best terms to the trade, schools, etc. ; 
12} per cent. discount to clergymen and churches, Al) orders 
promptly attended to, Music sent to all parts of the country, 
post-paid, at the reduced rates. General and select catalogues 
and schedules of prices of Pianos forwarded to any address, free of 
charge. 828-340¢ 





ACON & RAVEN, PIANO-FORTE MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Nos, 160 and 162 Center street, opposite Canal, 
east from Broadway. 

Having an experience of twenty-five years, and every requisite 
facility at our manufactories, we are enabied to offer the public an 
assortment of instruments unsurpassed by any, a3 to Se of 
tone, workmanship, and durability. -381 


IANO.FORTES AND MELODEONS.—We invite 
the attention of our friends and the public to our extensive 
and superb assortment of Pianos and Melodeons at our New 
Warsroome, 419 Broadway, corner of Canal street. 
335 tf G. F. BRISTOW & MORSE. 





and mansg of the undersigned, who has been its proprietor 

for the past twelve years, Thankful for past favors, he most re- 

spectfully solicits a continuance ef the same the present season. 
May lst, 1865. 

_ 535-088 W. 8. BALCH, Proprietor. 


HE SMITHSONIAN HOUSE, AS ENLARGED, 

is now open, corner of Broadway and Houston sts. on the 
same block with the Metropolitan Hotel and Niblo’s. The House 
is conducted on the European Plan of lodging-rocms, ranging in 
price from FIFTY CENTS a day (for inside single rooms) and up- 
wards, according to siza, location, etc, Many desirable at $5 and 
$6 per week, and some for less. The NEW RESTAURANT is 
‘ocated on the first floor,on Broadway, where, or in the private 
rooms, meals wil! be farnished at the lowest price the market 
will afford, and in superior style—the guests paying only for what 
they order. Travelers and citizens will find at theSMITHSO- 
NIAN accommodations of superior order for respectability, order, 
neatness, attention, comfort and ECONOMY. 
335-338 SIDNEY KOPMAN. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 
AS there are various substances now offering for 


Peruvian Guano, to avoid imposition, be particular to ob- 
serve that Evary Bas of the Genvine Articte will have the 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
] EMOVAL — BENJAMIN’S PREMIUM BRASS 
SPRING TRUSS OFFICE is removed to No. 1 Barclay st.. 
corner of Broadway. New-York. The great superiority of this 
Truss is acknos ledged by those who have used sieel Trusses, as 
it never rusts por grows weak from use. I: effects more rad'ca! 
cures than all other Trusses. 











334-26tcow-c ASHER TAYLOR, Secretary. 


turned if not perfectly satisfactory. 335-337* 


Six days trial given and money re- 


following brand: 


WARRANTHD. NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Imported into the United States 
By F. ABRBREDA, BROTHERS, 
For the Peruvian Government. 
Price, $48 per tun of 2,000 tbe. 
$47 aed tans of 2,000 lbs. 
$46 ten tans of 2.006 Ibs. 
LONGETT, No. 84 Cliff st’, 
Corner of Fulton st., New-York. 





MENT, No, 3 John street, New- York.—The 





cit orders for dyeing and fancy goods of every desor: 
tion, . Ladies’ and men Se eo A 
1m curtains dyed or cleansed in the best manner. C 
rugs, table-covers, etc., ers executed with care 
dispatch. BAR NEPHEWS & Co., 
o tho, 3 John street, New-York, 
OMMUNION ete.—Flagons, Gob- 
and Plates. Also. fonts and col- 


, beptismal 
assortment of h -kee: 
Sr ale 





MACHINE CO. call attention to their improved machine, 


which received the first premium at the Crystal .P The 
patemt has been recent! fn wap by the French G 

to be used in the manufacture of Arme and Ne uniforms. For 
pat ge CRY goods, as Backs, stout 
Cloth or res, W great strength of stitch is required, 
pA — — so . There is no ute 

oe 
por teed. a machine. all who wish a goo |, cheap, 





PREMIUM CHOCLATE. 
STABLISHED IN 1780, W. BAKER & CO’S Amer- 
ican, French, Homeopathic and Vanilla Premium Choc- 
olate, prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Cocoa Sticks, Soluble 
and Homeopathic — Cocoa Shells, Cracked ete., are 
an excellent diet for children, invalids, and persons in health, 
They allay rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant 
Werren, Jeckson, Hager, Ware ond Alene of Boater, cea te 

nm, Haywar y. of Boston, an 

eminent physicians elsewhere. om — “ies , 
welr Agents. the principle grocers in the United States, and by 
b» Murray, New - York; Grant & Twells, Philadelphia; 
Thomas V. Brundige, Baltimore; Kennett & Dudley, Ci 2 

819-870 WALTEE BAKER & 00., Seodiinen —y 





EW HARDY PASSION-FLOWER. B. M. War- 
sox, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, bas lately re- 
ceived from France & species of passion-flower which proves per- 
fectly hardy in the Northern and Pastern States, having stood two 
winters here without any protection whatever, and is now (July 20) 
in full bloom. It is one of the most rous runners in cultivation, 
making shoots of 15 feet in length a single season, and con- 
tinues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its rich palmeate foliage 
and curious and splendid flowers, which are delightfully - 
cee, cae in constant succession for several months, 
very singular appearance of the passion-fiower in the arrangement 
of its stamens in the form of a cross, and its triple crown, have 
suggested the idea of its being emblematic of the passion of Jesus 
Christ. This pleasing association renders it a very suitable plant 


for the a, 

Piants,$l each. One dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable 
for the piazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine hardy 
running roses, in all colors, best named sorts, $4. Lrish ivy, good 
plants, $4 per dozen. 
N.B. A full descriptive catalogue, embracing every plant and 
tree required for the garden, green-house, nursery, or orchard, will 
be sent gratis, on application, and post-paid, on receipt of one 
<-: me Centlage of plants paid to Boston or New-York. 

~ootp 


LLERY & GIBBONS, Bankers anp Excuanor 
Draters, No. 10 Wall street, New-York. The subscribers 
transact a general money business, embracing the coliection and 
negotiation of mercantile paper in all parte of the country, the 
purchase and sale of stocks on commission ; the making up of in- 
vestments to order, etc. Interest allowed on deposits 


GEORGE H. ELLERY, 
320-371w J. 8. GIBBONS, 

N RS. ALLENS WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER.— 

(Warranted not to contain any deleterious substances.) An 
unfailing restorer and preserver of the hair and sight. Itisnota 
dye. The hair and whiskers, however gray, are restored to and 
preserved in their original life-color. By its use, wigs, spectacles 
and gray hairs will soon become extinct. This pleasant and val- 
uable preparation has been used for many years by hundreds of 
the most distinguished and wealthy persons in the land, who had 
previously tried all the nostrums of the day without success ; not 
only losing the money which they had expended therefor, but 
seriously injuring their hair and health: It is entirely different 
from other preparations for the hair, which are composed of de- 
leterious articles, such a8 lead, lime, caustic, Spanish flies, cop- 
peras, and oil-of-vitriol, which are said to cause the hair to grow 
ou the palms of the hands, but which, in reality, either greatly 
injure the health of those who use them, or send them te an un- 
timely grave. The Restorer is easily applied, and will not stain 
the finest linen. Its effect is sure, in every instance, if applied 
according to the directions. The Restorer, used with the Zylobal- 
samum, not only cleanses the hair, but inclines it to curl, giving 
it a soft, glossy, and natural appearance, Use this preparation 
before retiring at night; in the morning apply a little soft water, 
and them the Zylobalsamum, Fat, oil, marrow, and alcohol do 
serious injury to the head and hair, and should not be used. The 
Restorer will strengthen and restore the sight, and prevent dizzi- 
ness, headache, scurf, dandruff, scald head, or any eruption of the 
skin, and all unnatural perspiration of the head. It prevents the 
falling off of the hair, and ¢eures baldness when not hereditary, 
and by invigorating the skin, muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, and 
the roots of the hair, will gradually but soon change the gray 
locks, and cause the young hair to grow in the original life-color, 
When restored, by applying it a few times at intervals of three 
months, you will not have a gray hair if you should attain the age 
of one hundred years.. When used for baldness, you must take off 
your wig, scratch, oiled silk, or anything which will cause a re- 
turn of the insensible perspiration to the head. Persons sending 
orders for the World’s Hair Restorator must state the color of 
their hair, whether dark or light; as it has been thoroughly 
proved, by long experience, that the ingredients which will re- 
storelight hair will not have any effect on black. It is a certain 
cure for catarrh in thehead, No. 1 is for dark hair, and is com- 
posed of nine different articles. No. 2is for light hair, and is com- 
posed of seven different articles, each having a tendency to restore 
nature’s loss. No. 3 is Zylobalsamum, a superior dressing for 
the hair, for young or old, and is essential to use with No. 1 and 
No.2. It will be found on trial to be an indispensable article for 
the toilet, The World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum re- 
quire no puffing, as, after giving them a fair trial, all are sure to 
recommend them to their friends. The Restorer, No. | and No, 











GTATENISLAND FANOY DYEING ESTABLISH. 


LOOKING-GLASSES AND PLATES, 


W. MERRIAM & 842 B 
BTM Snot BROADWay, 
Offer the est PA of Locking levees in 

1 Large Gilt, richly ormamented and plain "is 
115,000 0, G. Band-polished mahogany, all sizes 
180,000 Bevil, of the various size _ 
— Plain Gilt Glasses of all sizes. 
7 soni Parke ty: Glue and fine Whiting , 

are 

or imported for eh, and will be acid et asioseas ommpremian 
316-967 


B. HATOH & 00. i — 
Cn Sices impor So nena 804 £9 Chambers 


GENTLEMEN'S F 400) 
of the latest styles, and in aed ee aa 





A isting of 
SHIRTS, STOCKS, TIES, CRAVATS Gt, 
UNDERGARMENTS, HANDKERC GLOVER, BOsuaRy 
B AMB 
SHOULDER es DE ” 


And a complete assortment of all articles 
Purchasers are invited to call oi, ee ane, 





OUBLE FLANGE SALAMANDER SAFES — 
©. J. GAYLER’S PATENT, 
205 Pear! sti 3 doors above Maiden Lane, 
THE ONLY DEPOT IN THE CITY 
where the Gayler Salamander Safe and Powpgr-PRoor Locm, as 
recently ———_ can be purchased. 
Firrgen Taovsanp Gayler Safes are in use, 
Five Huxprep have been fully tested in fires, and 
Tho boas paper of Lan a 
, etc., of J, H. -» publisher 
Independent, were preserved in good cae by ens of Guylace 
Safes, (March, 1854,) although the safe was exposed to a very in- 
tense heat for thirty-two howrs, and fella distance ef forty feet! 
Many of Gayler’s Plate Safes are in use in 
CHUBCHES AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
An assortment of — —3 for sale, and made to order by 
JHCOOK J 
812-52tw 205 Pearl street, 3 doors on iuiden Lane. 


——— —— 


EO. WALKER has removed £ 
Gt street to 77 White othe greteg cds ot Leonard 


ar Broadw 
keep on hand a large assortment of roadway, and will still 


. ; TENT MIRROR MANTELS, 
of new and beautiful designs, to which he would call the 
of Ly interested. —— 
ARM alR FoRwaces put up in churches and other publ. 
—— dwellings, &c., in the most approved manner 
Prof. Einerson’s system of ventilation, introduced in connec 
tion with warming, insuring at all times a wholesome air, 
Particular a ee to the ventilation of water craft, on 


Emerson’s plan, as u by some of the finest steamers and eli 
pers on the ovean, 3-H 


PHAIR & OO.’S 
STEAM JOB-PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 
No, 22 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW-YORK. 
[A few doors below Nassau street,] 
IN THE SAME BUILDING WITH THE INDEPENDENT OFFICE, 


VERYTHING in the whole range of PLAIN and 
ORNAMENTAL JOB-PRINTING, from the immense Double 
Manffaoth Poster to the Smallest Business Card, promptly executed 
with neatfiess and despatch at the lowest rates for cash, 
The central position of this establishment (but a few doors from 
the Park) renders it unusually easy of access for Strangers whose 
time in the city f necessarily limited. 

ge Elegant and appropriate designe for country-merchant’s 
store-bills. CHEAP FOR CASH. 316-267 


ARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, Erc., FOR FALL TRADE 
PETERSON & HUMPHBEEY, 877 and 379 Broadway, corner 

of White street. have just received, and now in store, a lar 
extensive assortment of ENGLISH and AMERICAN CA 
ING, camprising : 
RICH MEDALLIONS, in one entire Carpet. 

“ VELVET, of all widths and designe 

“ VELVET CARPETS, rich colors, patterns new 

“ TAPESTRY ‘* « « 

« BRUSSELS and THREE PLY, in great variety, 

- INGRAINS, of every description. 
OIL-CLOTHS, of all widths and quality, superior finish and new 

designs, 























and 
PET. 


Bugs, Table and Piano Covers, Mats, Rods, Matting, etc., anc 
all other goods found {n Carpet Stores, to which we call the atten- 
tion of merchants, traders, housekeepers, etc., for sale on the most 
reasonable terms. 

PETERSON & HUMPHREY, 377 and 379 Broadway, 
304-52tw cor. of White street. 


AIRBANE’S SCALES.—ADAPTED TO EVERY 
uired operation of weighing, and to every branch of busi- 
ness, *Pailroad-Track and Depot Scales; Hay and Coal Scales 
set in any part of the country by experienced workmen, Also, 
Platform and Counter Scales of every description. These Scales, 
have been long known and severely tested; and their well-estab- 
lished reputation for accuracy gives them a claim to be regarded 
as a universal standard, Forsaleby FAIRBANKS & O0,, 
328-874 No. 189 Broadway, New-York 
ATER-CURE INSTITUTE AND SCHOOL, 
15 Laight street, R T. Tract, M.D., Proprietor. Accom- 
modations for 100 Patients; competent assistants for out-door 
practice; female physicians for obstetrical cares. The terms of 
the Medical School department commence May 1, and Novem- 
ber 1, of each year. Country establishment at Fishkill Landing, 
N.Y. Dr. O. W. May, residert-physician. -87 
[THE GRAEFENBERG MEDICINES.—THE GRAEF- 
enberg Family Medicines are widely and justly celebrated as 
the most safe, valuable, and reliable Family Medicines ever offer- 
ed tothe public. They are indorsed by the first physicians of the 
day, and those who have used them guarantee their beneficial ac- 








on. 
a The PILLS, probably the best in the world, will be sent by mall, 
(four boxes,) free of postage, upon receipt of #1. 
The “ Graefenberg Manual of Health,” 800 pages, a med- 
ical work descriptive of the Graefenberg theory and medicines, 





moans of ali porsous, Mu ouch propar 

offered to the public, The great demand for it is productive of 
many worthless imitations, and shows that its worth is duly ap- 
preciated, None genuine except “ Mrs. Allen’s World’s Restorer, 
855 Broome street, New-York,” is blown on the bottles, and her 
signature is seen on the directions and outside-wrappers. Agents 
= by the dozen at the wholesale price. 

Ew-Yor« Crrr—Hegeman, Clark & Co., under the Irving 
and St. Nicholas Hotels and 165 Broadway ; Rushton’s, Cana! and 
Broadway and Astor House; C. H. Ring, Broadway and John st. 
Bos tos— m Demarest, 238 Washington st, 


ner 0 iElizabeth street, New-York. 325-837H 


EDGES: LIVE FENCES FROM THE MACLUSA, 
OB OSAGE ORANGE, 

The astonishing properties of the Osage Orange as a hedge 
plant, are becoming universally acknowledged. It has been fully 
tested, and found to be all that can be desired to make a cheap, 
beautiful and protective fence. Four years suffices to make a 
hedge impenetrable to everything that walks, and which may be 
expected to endure for generations, 
Many persons who have attempted to grow the Osage Orange 
have become discouraged from their repeated failures in making 
the seed germinate, whieh may be thus ———- : The great de- 
mand for seed has led ignorant or unprincipled persons to resort 
to scalding or heap-rotting the apples. This greatly facilitates 
the process of extracture, but destroys the vitality of the seed. 
This, together with the careless, slovenly manner of putting up 
and sending to market, has rendered a large portion of the seed 
sold worthless. In order to secure a reliable article for my own 
‘use, I have for several seasons been to Southern Texas, and had 
it gathered under my own supervision, and cannot be mistaken 
respecting its quality. [tis put up in small sacks, and marked 
H. W. Pitkin’s Osage Orange Seed. Price, $1 per lb. As many 
persons desire plants ready for setting in hedge, I have establish- 
ed nurseries in different seetions of the country, where they are 
raised on a large scale and in a most economical manner. Retail 
price, $10 per 1000, A great deduction to those who buy large- 
1 


*. deseriptive pamphlet, containing full directions for planting 
seed, setting and rearing hedge, given to purchasers. Apply as 
above, or to P. B. Mingle, Philadelphia, or Byram, Pitkin & Oo., 
Louisville, Ky. 833-336 





UDSON RIVER RAILROAD.—ON AND AFTER 

Monday,May 7th,1855, the trains will leave Chambers street 
as follows: For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 6 A.M., connect- 
ing with Northern and Western Trains, Mail Train, 9 A.M. 
Through Way Train, 12M. Express Train, 5.15 P.M, For Peugh- 
keepsie — Way Freight and Passenger Train, 7 A.M , 12.30 P.M. 
Passenger, 4.40 P.M. For Peekskill, 3.20, 4 and 6 P.M. For Tarry- 
town, at 8.30 P.M.and10.15 A.M. The Tarrytown, Peckskill and 
Poughkeepsie Trains stop at all the Way Stations. Passengers ta- 
ken atChambers, Oanal, Christopher, and 31st streets. Leave Al 
bany for New-York. — Express Trains, 5 A.M., and 4.45 P.M, 
Way Trains, §,35 A.M., 11.15 A.M. and 5.40 P.M. 

Same Trains leave Troy 15 minutes earlier than Albany. 

822-8780 M. 8. SYKES, Jr., Supr. 


OCTOR HOOFLAND’'S CELEBRATED GER- 
MAN BITTERS, prepared by Dr. ©. M. Jackson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, will effctually cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Ohronic or Nervous Debility, Disease of the Kidneys, and 
all diseases arising from a disordered Liver or Stomach, such as 
Constip ation, Inward Piles, Fullness or Blvod to the Head, Acidi- 
ty of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for food, Fullness 
or Weight in the Stomach, Sour —— Sinking or Flutter- 
ing at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried 
and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in @ lying posture, Dimness of Vision, 
Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, eic., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and Great De- 
prsesion of Spirits. . 
The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this 
preparation, does so with a feeling of the utmost confidence in its 
virtues and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recommend- 
ed. 





It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test 
of a ten year’s trial before the American people, and its reputa- 
tion and sale are unrivalled by any similar preparations exiant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominent and well- 
known physicians and individuals, in all parts of the country, is 
immense. I refer any who may still doubt, to my ‘‘ Memorabilia,” 
or Practical Receipt-Book for Farmers and Families, to be had 
gratis of all the agents for the German Bitters. 

Principal office and maaufactorv,12%) Arch street, er 
Pa, 7 





JAMES C. HARRIOTT’S 
BROADWAY FAMILY SHOE EMPORIUM, 
Nos. 435 Broadway and 44 Howard street. 


Ladies’, Misses’, Boy’s, and Infant’s Shoes in ever 
variety, Gaiter-Boots from $1.75 to $2.60 per pair, warranted 
of our own manufecture. r 

B. W. RYCKMAN, (of the old firm of Middleton & Ryckman,) 
Manufacturing Superintendent, will be happy to see his old pa- 
trons at the above number. 

Shoes of all sizes slightly soiled, very cheap. 334-237 w 

PECTACLES AND SURGICAL OPERATIONS 
USELESS! Tus Biixp may Ses!! 

The utility of our Patent Eye Cups is now noexperiment. The 
wonderful, almost miraculous effects produced by their use are 
daily coming to our knowledge. Strange as it may seem, it is 
true that spectacles may be dispensed with entirely, and sight re- 
stored to its original power. These Cups are simple, yet philoso- 
phical. They are used without pain or the least danger of inju 
ry. A pamphlet, containing full description of facts, ete. in re- 
gerd to them, will be furnished gratis to any person applying for 
the same. We will forward the Cups to any person, by mail, on 
the receipt of $5. Agents wanted. 

J. BALL & CO., 100 Nassau street, 
334-tf New- York. 











OOKING-GLASSES AND PICTURE-FRAMES, 
rich, ornamental, and plain pier, wall and mantel mirrors, 
ovals, table and bracket bases, cornices, portrait avd picture- 
frames, of all sizes, kinds, and descriptions, on hand and made to 
order, Having made extensive arrangements for manufacturing 
I am enabled to offer all articles in my line at more reasonabie 
d elsewhere. 
wo at me ‘sssortment - ay rosewood, and 
i asses for country and city trade. 
— wen 8 WILLARD, [mporter and Manuf:cturer. 
Warehouse, No. 440 Pearl street, between Madison and “hatham 
streets. 381 


EORGE JARDINE, ORGAN BUILDER. —NO. 
548 Pearl street. New-York 810-6 








will be forwarded by mail on receipt of 25 ceuts. 

@@™ Toe other remedies will be forwarded to any part of the 
United States, free of express charges, when the amount ordered 
is $5 or over. Pamphlets may be had of agents. 

[ce Address the GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 82 Park Row, 
New-York. 326-577 W 

REE LABOR PRODUCE STORE.—Those desirous 

of using the produce of free or requited labor can obtain @ 
full assortment of Groceries, wholesale and retail, and a variety of 
Cotton Goods, at 207 Fulton street. 

Goods carefully packed and promptly forwarded to any part of 
the country. Dealers and families supplied. 
308-52 E. TOWN, At. 
KINSLEY & DARLING, 

NO. 62 VESEY STREET, NEAR GREENWICH, NEW-YORE, 
HOLESALE DRUGGISTS. Druggists, Grocers, 
Country Merchants, Manufacturers and Artizans will meet 

satisfaction by confiding their orders to us. Orders personally or 
by letter equally regarded in prices, qualities, dispatch, etc, 

WM. H. KINSLEY, 
828-379¢ 


CHAS, H. DARLING, 
ICH &CO’S SALAMANDER SAFES—WILDER’S 
PATENT.—Twelve years in use and not 8 dollar’s worth of 
books or papers consumed in oneof them. They have been tested 
in accidental fires one hundred and seventy-nine times. For gale 
b STEARNS & MARVIN, 144 and 146 Water et., 
The only Mak®* tof Safea combining Wilder’s and Rich & Co,’s 
Patents. 318-369" 


EST END EMPORIUM OF FASHION.—Ever 
Style of Gents’ and Children’s Hats and Caps for F 
and Winter Wear. Furs, Ladies and Misses’ Bonnets, Umbrellas 
and Traveling Bage in their variety Clergymen supplied at 4 
discount. J. W. KELLOGG, 
$11-52tqe 128 Canal st., N.Y, 


THE BEST HAIR DYE KNOWN! 


] UTTS’ NEW AND IMPROVED CHEMICAL 

LIQUID HAIR DYE—a great chemical discevery, intro- 
duced under the sanction of eminent chemists. This Dye will 
instantly, perfectly and permanently chamge the color of gray, 
red, light and sandy hair and whiskers, to a rich and indelible 
black. brown or aubarn, and one shade or color of the hair match- 
ed with any other without injury to the skin, hair, or health, 











No man or woman prematurely gray—no individual with flery 
hair or whiskers—no delicate girl with light bair and still lighter 
eyebrows, need any longer repine at their disfigurements, This 
new and impreved Hair Dye will remedy the difficulty. 

Price, one box, $1; three boxes, $2.50; six boxes, #450. Pre- 


pared and sold by HENRY B. BUTTS, Vruggist and Chemist, 
Rome, N. Y., to whom all orders should be addressed 

Sold wholesale by B. A. Fahnestock, Hall & Co., 5! Cliff st., and 
Ranous & Vardell, 81 Maiden Lane, New-York. 332eowl3tc 


[ee PHOTOGRAPHS AND DAGUER- 
REOTYPES are excelled by no other arist in the world 
Photographs most exquisitely colored in Oil, Pastel, and Water 
Colors. They can be copied from daguerreoty pes to any size, and 
colored in any style. 

Mr. L, is now making 10,000 Photographs for the graduates of 
Princeton and Union Colleges, and Rochester University. 

A most excellent Photograph pf the Rev. Dr. Nott, Dr. Potts, 
Dr. §. D. Burchard, and the late Dr. Spencer for sale. 

M.M. LAWRENCE, 
334-346 


381 Broadway, cor. Whit st. 
ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Acade- 
mies, factories, steamboats, plantations, etc., made, and a 
large assortment kept constantly on hand by the subscribers, at 
their old-established and enlarged foundry, which bas been in 
operation for thirty years, and whose patterns and process of ma- 
nufacture are so perfected, that their bells have a world-wide 
celebrity for volume of sound — oy of tone. The present 
roprietors have recently succeeded in applying the process of 
(lan moulding in iron cases to bell-casting, which secures a per- 
fect casting and even temper. And, as an evidence of the unim- 
aired excellence of their bells, they have just received (January, 
854,) the FIRST PREMIUM (a silver medal) of the World’s Fair 
in New-York, over all others—several from this country and 
Europe being in competition—and which is the eighteenth medal, 
beside many diplomas that have been awarded them. They 
have patterns for, and keep on hand, bells of a variety of tones, 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order CHIMES of 
any number of bells or key, and can refer to severe! of their make 
throughout the States and Canadas. Their HANGINGS, com- 
rising many recent and valuable improvements, consist of cast- 
ron yoke with movable arms, and which may be turned upon the 
bell; spring acting on the clapper, prolonging the sound, iron 
frame, tolling hammer, counterpoise, stop, etc. For steamboats, 
steamships, etc., their improved revolving yoke or fancy-hangings 
in brass or bronze, of any design furnished. We can supply 
whole sets or parts of our improved hangings, to rehang bells of 
other constructien, upon proper specifications being given. 
Oid bells taken in exchange. 
Surveyor’s instruments of el! descriptions made and kept ou 








Being in immediate connection with the principal routes, in all 
directions, either railroad, canal, or river, orders can be executed 
with dispatch, which, elther personally or by communication, are 

45 


respectfully solicited. A. MENEELEY’S SONS, 
900.26teow" West-Troy, Albany Co., N. Y¥ 
= siti tt tan ni 





MACARONI. " SALE 

ECKER & BROTHER HAVE NOW om te 

at the Croton Mills, Cherry street, New-York, Ma: aa S 

their own manufacture, which, fur delicacy of a 

riority in other re«peects over the importe ! artic e, + =e 
itself at once to epicures, Put up in boxes of 25 pourd- each. 


t ae, 
discount allowed to purchasers of ten or twenty pO RGeowNIBS. 


MILLINERY GOODS FOR SPRING SALES. 


PINNEO & CO., 
No. 76 Chambers street, New-York, 


AVE JUST OPENED THEI SPRING IMPOR- 

tations of Silks, Ribbons, Trimmings, Crapes, Laces, Em- 
broideries, Fiowers, etc., including a general assortment of milli- 
nery articles Df the most fashionable ana recherche styles, which 
they are enabled to sel! at the very lowest prices for cash or short 
time. 

P. & Co,, import their own goods, and dealers with them will 
save the second profit, Orders by letter promptiy and carefully 
attended to. : No. 76 Obambers #t., 

Near Broadway, and opposite the Irving House 
324e0 w350 Pet, rials 
TATIONARY STEAM ENGINES FOR SALE _ 
Horizontal engines, with iron bed-Irames and Judson's pa'- 
ent valves, good, strong, rub:tantial, plato finished, that will do 
rod service, 84y from 4 horse power, $215, to 80 horse power, 








1037. Pumps. boilers, and Aix‘ures cen also be supplied when 
, Add $s 
ee dress g. C. HILLS, 12 Platt st., New-York, 
330-33-36-39 
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Gvitors’ Book Table. 


Books received at this office are announced immediately 
by their titles, in our “Literary Record.” They are 
then reserved for a critical notice in this column, when 
they shall have been examined by the editors, Pub- 
lishers and authors thus have the benefit of a two-fold 
notice of their works; but we cannot be at the pains of 
sending to publishers occasional numbers of The Inde- 
pendent, with notices of books received from them. 


Tax Cusmistay or Common Lire, By Jamus T. Jony- 
ston, M. A., F.R.S., F. G. S., ete, ete. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

In these two volumes, one of the foremost scien- 
tific men_of the age—the British Liebig-—has put a 
great mass of most im portant knowledge within the 
reach of ordinary readers. The results of science 
are given in such a form that readers of ordinary 
intelligence can understand them sufficiently for 
practical purposes. It is a book for schools, for 
every intelligent family ; a book for the manufac- 
turer, the farmer, and the housekeeper, as well as 
for’ persons of curiosity and leisure. 

Tas Miscettanrous Works or tHe Rey, Marrnew Hen- 
ny, V.D.M. Intwo volumes. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

In these two massive and crowded volumes, the 
Carters have republished the full collection of the 
venerable Matthew Henry’s miscellaneous works, 
which was first given to the English public by Sir 
J. B. Williams twenty-five years ago. Those who 
have learned to value Henry’s Exposition of the 
Bible will not fail to appreciate his other works, 
and especially his sermons. Matthew Henry, asa 
Christian, as a preacher, and as a writer, wasa true 
Puritan, though he belonged not to the Puritan age. 
Familiarity with his writings is better for a pastor 
and a preacher, and better for any man who would 
walk with God, than ever so much reading of mod- 
ern religious authors like the voluminous Dr, Cum- 
ming. 


| 
Tue Saints’ Inuenitance; or, The World to Come. By 


Henry F. Hirt, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Fourth 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


edition. 
According to this book, the earth js to be renew- 

ed after the final conflagration. The renovated 
earth is to be ‘‘the saints’ inheritance, or the world 
to come.” Our author makes this view almost fun- 
damental to any right exposition of the Scriptures, 
and to any just apprehension of the Christian sys- 
tem. We learn from the title-page that the work 
has passed through three editions. The theory is 
not new ; but this writer gives it a more central 
position than other advocates have claimed for it,and 
attaches to it an importance which makes it, in his 
mind, exceedingly interesting. 

Tae Paitosorny or SecrarianisM; or a Classified View 
of the Christian Sects in the United States ; with 
notices of their progress and tendencies, [llus- 
trated by historical facts and anecdotes. By the 
Rev. Atexanper Brarxre, Pastor of the Associate 
Reformed (the First Presbyterian Church,) Boston. 
Boston : Phillips, Samson & Co. 

Mr. Blaikie has one remarkable qualification for 
writing on the “ Philosophy of Sectarianism.” He 
is himself a sectarian of the narrowest sort ; and 
therefore ought to know all about it. His abhor- 
rence of Dr. Watts is most exemplary. In his 
eyes, the attempt to worship God by singing any- 
thing else than the miserable doggerel in which 
the Psalms are travestied at the end of a Scotch 
Bible, is an abomination, opening the door for all 
corruption of doctrine and of practice, and bring- 
ing back the reign of “ chaos and old night.” He 
has no conception—he does not admit the possi- 
bility —of any remedy for the evils which he de- 
plores, or of any visible union of those who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, except by 
bringing all to accept the entire system of the 
Associate Reformed Church, in doctrine, govern- 
ment, discipline and worship. If such a writer is 
not qualified to exhibit the philosophy of secta- 
rianism, who is? 2 

Our author’s “ classified views” puts all the Chris- 
tian sects in the United States into three classes, 
—the Prelatical, the Presbyterian, and the Con- 
gregational. ‘‘ Wherever we find men reposing 
all power in any order of bishops, who are ele- 
vated above or over others who labor in word and 
doctrine,” there is what our author means by pre- 
lacy. The prelatical sects, he tells us, are just 
“three and a half.” ‘‘ Popery, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and the Methodist Episcopal,” are 
affirmed to be prelatical sects in the sense in which 
he has defined the word prelacy. The Moravians, 
he tells us, have bishops with the exclusive power 
of ordination but not of government,—and there- 
fore he makes 2 very vulgar fraction of them, count- 
ing them as only half a sect in the prelatical ranks, 
the other half being counted among the Presbyte- 
rians, Among Congregationalists he includes not 
only the Baptists but “such as the Quakers, Per- 
fectionists, Fighting Quakers, Universalists, Unita- 


rians, Swedenborgians, Transcendentalists, &c., &c,” | 


and, most remarkably of all, the Protestant Metho- 
dist Church, which, forsooth, must needs be Congre- 
gationalist because it is not Episcopal. 

By this classification our author betrays his igno- 
rance. The Methodist Episcopal Church, for ex- 
ample, notwithstanding its title, is far more Presby- 
terian than Prelatical in the structure and in the 
working of its government. It is at least as far as 
the Moravian Church can be from “reposing all 
power ia any order of bishops.” Methodist bish- 
ops, indeed, are hardly *recognized as a distinct 
“order” at all. They are the executive head of the 
great ‘‘itineracy;” they are moderators in the Con- 
ferences; they have large though definite powers 
in regard to the location of preachers; but the 
power of Methodism is notin their hands. Power, 
in the Methodist system, belongs to the Confer- 
ences—and the Conferences are made up of presby- 
ters, with a few deacons, and perhaps a few licen- 
tiates, all of them preachers, and all of them equal 
members of ‘the itineracy.” Nor can even the 
Anglican or “ Protestant Episcopal” Church be 
charged with the folly of ‘‘reposing al? power in 
its order of bishops.” In that sect bishops are re- 
tained more for pomp than for power, far more for 
“validity” and “succession” than for any real 
lordship over God’s heritage. The power is given 
chiefly to the Conventions—diocesan and general— 
the diocesan Convention being in reality a Synod, 
made up of all the clergy in a district, together 
with lay-delegates appointed by parochial “yes. 
tries” analogous to the “church-sessions” of the 
Presbyterian Church,—and the General Convention 
being in reality a General Assembly with a House 
of Bishops to serve as a brake upon the wheels of 
progress and of mischief. The Protestant Metho- 
dist Church is, if possible, more removed from Con- 
gregationalism than Mr. Blaikie himself. It differs 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church only in being 
more completely Presbyterian. 1. It has rejected 
bishops altogether. 2, It admits “local” preachers 
to equal power with the itinerants. 3. It admits 
lay-delegates, or representatives of the people to sit 
and vote in the Conferences, The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Protestant Episcopal, or even the 
Associate Reformed, is just as Congregational asthe 
Protestant Methodist, 

Our author's “philosophy of sectarianism” is 
built entirely upon the basis of this erroneous clas. 
sification. The errorsof fact which we bave pointed 
out are fatal to his entire system. Having made so 
great blunders at the outset, he goes on blundering, 
as might be expected, to the end, On the whole, 
his book is about as worthy of confidence and re- 


spect.as the celebrated ‘‘ Gangrena” by that “ viru- 
lent and abusive” Presbyterian of Cromwell's time, 
Thomas Edwards. His outspoken antipathy to 
revivals of religion will serve as an antidote in some 
quarters where his zeal for pseudo-orthodSxy might 
otherwise awaken a mischievous sympathy with his 
argument. 


y Rev. Icsazop Spsnosr, D.D. With a 
anaketeh of his Life, by Rev. J. M. Sherwood. New- 
York: M. W. Dodd. 


The multitude of readers who have been edified 
and instructed by the “ Pastor’s Sketches,” from 
the pen of the late Dr. Spencer, will be glad to pos- 
sess this additional memorial of so useful a ser- 
vant of Christ. The sermons collected in these 
volumes are remarkable rather for directness, earn- 
estness, and affectionateness of manner, than for 
rhetorical excellence, or philosophical depth and 
acumen. But they are excellent as sermons of ed- 
ification, of instruction, of warning, and of conso- 
lation. No false philosophy of “inability” ham- 
pers the earnestness of their appeals to the impen- 
itent. Asa whole they are fine specimens of the 
clear, simple, earnest, faithful preaching of the Gos- 
pel, such as it should be ordinarily in every pulpit. 
They are good sermons for the family. 

The memoir is an interesting sketch of a life of 
industry, diligence, and devotion. The partiality 
of the author for his subject is perhaps too conspic- 
uous in the frequent application of the epithet 
“great” to Dr. Spencer; and it would have been 
more just both to Dr. S. and to his contemporaries, 
to have alluded to the fact that he sometimes did in- 
troduce politics into the pulpit, instead of intimat- 
ing the contrary by implication. But we are in no 
mood to criticise a delicate and an honorable task, 
in the main so well accomplished. We trust that 
the volumes—which are handsomely printed, in 
uniform style with the ‘‘Sketches,”.--will have as 
wide a circulation as those have attained. 


Lovis XIV. anp tHe Writers or nis AcE. By the 





Rev. J. F. Astre. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by Rev. E. N. Kirk. Boston: Jewett & Co. 


Rey. Mr. Astié was for some time minister of the 
French evangelical congregation of this city, and 
during his residence here, he commanded the confi- 
dence and respect of his brethren in the ministry 
by his admirable spirit and his elevated Christian 
scholarship. At the request of several citizens, he 
gave in French a course of lectures upon Pascal, 
Corneille, Fenelon, La Fontaine, Boileau, Racine 
and Moliere. These were conceived from the stand- 
point of a Christian scholar, well versed in the lite- 
rature of his own country, and competent to esti- 
mate the influence of its prominent writers in the 
light of an evangelical experience. The fine taste 
and discriminating criticism of these lectures will 
make them acceptable to every student of French 
literature, while their just Christian sentiments will 
recommend them to all. Mr. Kirk has made a lucid 
and elegant translation. 

Saspata Evenine Reapines on tHE New Testament. 


By Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D. St. Luke. Boston: 
Jewett & Co. 


We have repeatedly said that Dr. Cumming’s 
forte lies in his familiar expositions of the Bible, 
which are always pointed, fervent and practical ; 
and which abound in vivid descriptions and earnest 
appeals. Always putting in a caution against his 
interpretation of passages relating to the Papacy or 
the Millenium, and always protesting against his 
authority in any matter of nice criticism, we yet 
recommend these volumes most cordially for gene- 
ral reading. The volume is uniform with its prede- 
cessors. 


Tae Brisuiorseca Sacra.—The April number of 





this valuable quarterly is particularly rich both in the 
themes and in the quality of its articles. Rev. Dr. 
Fitch contributes an admirable resumé of the argu- 


ments for the inspiration of the Scriptures, There 
is not in the language a more succinct, lucid, and 
beautiful statement of that doctrine of Inspiration 
and the arguments for it, as these stood twenty 
years ago. But the more recent views of Tholuck, 
Neander, Olshausen, Bunsen, and others of the 
German evangelical school, are not canvassed so 
minutely as the present state of inquiry on the sub- 
ject seems to demand. We beg the Dr. to supple- 
ment this admirable article with a review of Nean- 
der and Bunsen. 

Dr. Robinson gives an article on the site of Ca- 
pernaum ; re-affirming, with a force of argument 
that seems to us perfectly conclusive, the position 
taken by him in his Biblical Researches. He 
effectually refutes Dr. Wilson, and so far as he 
notices De Sauley he annihilates his random 
speculations. The recent articles of Dr. Robinson 
make us impatient for the full results of his last 
tour, in a revised edition of the Researches. ; 

Rey. Mr. Means concludes his lucid and accurate 
statement of the theories of interpretation suggested 
by the seeming conflict of the Mosaic cosmogony 
with the facts of Geology. The readers of the 
Bibliotheca are under great obligations to this gen- 
tleman for his masterly exhibition of this subject, 
and especially for his abstract of Prof. Guyot’s the- 
ory, which promises more than any other for har- 
monizing science and the Scriptures, 

The article on Baxter’s End of Controversy is 
from a pen that can never be mistaken, whose acute 
analysis and polished criticism mark a new era 
in theological disquisition. 

A most valuable article from Dr. Bethune, of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the treatment of the eyes, we shall 
make the subject of more extended remark when 
our columns shall be relieved of the burden of an- 
niversary week. The Bibliotheca must surely grow 
in favor as its manifold excellences become known. 


TgontHorrx, THE PionzeR Paxacuer, by Paul Crayton. 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

A racy and instructive sketch of life in the early 
settlements of Western New-York. It is well for 
the youth of this generation to know what trials 
and privations were once endured by emigrants to 
the back-woods, upon the very site of the city of 
Rochester. The book gives a clever insight into 
the early missionary life of those pioneer settle- 
ments. It is got up in an attractive style. 


Tue Curistian Lyre.—Notwithstanding the mul- 
tiplication of hymn-books and music-books, and es- 
pecially of books with hymns and music combined, 
the Christian Lyre, which was the first experiment 
in this line, and which was so extensively used in 
the revivals of twenty years ago, remains with many 
an undisputed favorite. It is published by Ivison 
& Phinney, who find sufficient demand to issue new 
editions. Long may it live and have a name among 


the churches in connection with their most hal- 
lowed scenes. 


° 

Tux Fountain Pex.—A friend who bought one of 
Prince’s Protean pens at our suggestion, lately 
threatened us with a suit for damages, because his 
pen would not hold ink. On examination it proved 
that the purchaser had not acquainted himself with 
the philosophy of the pen, so far as to turn the little 
screw at the top, which excludes the pressure of the 
atmosphere after the pen is filled. The same pen 
when screwed up, served for several hours’ writing 
without difficulty. We, therefore, demur to the 
charge for damages, and renew our commendation 
of the pen. Its simple mechanism should be un- 
derstood, and none but the best writing -fluid em- 
ployed. Then the user will never be willing to take 
up another pen when he has this at hand. We 
continue to use our own with entire satisfaction ; 
and we recommend ministers who aspire #6 an easy 
and flowing pen, to call upon Mr. Prince, at 8 Ap- 





| ruled for good, 
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Anniversary Sermons. 


[Reported for the Independent. } 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 


Tux annual sermon before the Board of Missions of 
the Presbyterian Churcb, was delivered on Sabbath 
evening last, in the First Presbyterian Church, (Dr. 
Phillips’,) by Rev. Srvant Rosixsoyn, D.D., of Balti- 
more. 

The exereises of the evening were commenced b 
singing the hymn, “ O’er the gloomy hills of darkness, 
etc, when prayer was offered by Dr. Sraie, of this 
city. 

An abstract of the Eighteenth Annual Report of 
the Board was then read by the Secretary, Rev. J. L. 
Wilson. The report commences with an acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude to God for the distinguished favors 
poet upon every department of their work dur- 
ing the year. The receipts from all sources, including 
a balance from last year of $1,267 52, amounted to 
$184,074 17. The expenditures were $183,987 10; 
leaving a balance for the general purposes of the 
Board of $87 07. The advance in the receipts of the 
treasury has been small, but it is regarded as a token 
of increasing interest in the missionary cause when 
taken in connection with the pecuniary diffieulties 
which have existed during the 7 year, and also in 
connection with the fact that the Board has not had 
a single collecting agent employed. . 

Six missionaries ae of whom had been in this 
country on a visit) and twenty-two male and female 
assistant missionaries, have been sent out during the 
year. The Board has seven missions among the Indian 
tribes, with eight missionaries and eixty-three male 
and female assistant missionaries, five native helpers, 
seven churches, and two hundred and ten church 
members, The number of communicants in connect- 

on with these churches has been more than doubled 
last year. 

The Board has also two missions in Africa, four in 
India, in Siam one, in China three; namely, at Can- 
ton, Ningpo, and Shanghai, and also a mission to the 
Chinese in California. There is also one mission at 
Beunos Ayres, in South America, and there are three 
missionaries employed among the Jews of this coun- 
try. The Board has under its direction, besides what 
is done for Papal Europe by making appropriations to 
Evangelical societies there, which are known to be 
laboring with zeal and wisdom, twenty separate mis- 
sions, 59 ordained missionaries, 5 licentiate preachers, 
114 male and female assistant missionaries, 43 native 
helpers, 24 churches, with about 650 native commu- 
nicants, 26 schools, and 6,596 pupils, and 6 printing 
presses which have printed more than 12,000,000 of 
pages during the year. 

THE SERMON, | 

Dr. Robinson took for his text the 3lst and 32d | 
verses of the 13th chapter of Matthew: ‘“ Another | 
parable put he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom | 
of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which | 
a man took and sowed in his field; which indeed is | 
the least of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the | 
greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that , 
the birds of the air come and Todge in the branches | 
thereof.” 

The leading thought suggested by this parable is, | 
that the Church of God, or the kingdom of heaven, 
in its visible manifestations, is ever tending to expan- 
sion. The first and fundamental point in the work of 
Jesus Obrist was the founding of a kingdom ; and the 
fundamental principle of that kingdom is self-expan- 
sion, growth, and propagandism. The one idea of the 
whole Bible is the kingdom of Christ, and the fact 
that He must triumph. Christ is to be regarded not 
merely as a mediator or as a teacher, but as the found- 
er of a community; and by believing in him we be- 
come members of his kingdom. By a variety of par- 
ables the above truth is taught, and also that as mem- 
bers of his kingdom we are to use all the means put 
into our hands to aid in building up the kingdom of 
Christ. The first petition put into the mouths of all 
the disciples of Christ is, “Thy kingdom come ;” it is 
for that we are taught to pray before we ask for any- 
thing for ourselves. 

In the early ages of Christianity the best test of 
faithfulness was a willingness to provide for the wants 
of believers, and to die as martrys for the cause of 
Christ. Now martyrdom is not called for, but loyalty 
to Christ is shown by giving aid to carry on the con- 
quest which is going on in the world. The true test 
of the disciple now is propagandism. Every kingdom 
or national organization has some end or design. Thus 
Lycurgus undertook to educate a nation of soldiers, 
and everything in his kingdom pointed to this idea. 
So in our Anglo-Saxon government there was the prev- 
alent idea of personal liberty. As Lycurgus under- 
took to raise an empire of soldiers, so Jesus Christ has 
undertaken to raise a kingdom, a Church, through 
propagandism. This is the very spirit of all the mem- 
bers of the kingdom. He who enters the kingdom 
with the song, ‘‘ Why was I made to hear his voice,” 
goes in with the other song also, “ Pity the nations, O 
my God.” 

One of the most favorable aspects of the mission- | 
ary cause of the present day is the tendency in the | 
Church to systematic giving of its means for the 
spread of the Gospel. 

The discourse was closed with a few suggestions as 
to the best means of promoting the efficiency of the | 
Church, and of inculeating the truth that the duty of | 
the Church is to become a missionary soeiety, and | 
show its devotion to the cause of Christ by its zeal | 
for propagandiem. The exercises of the evening were | 
closed with prayer by Dr. Phillips. 





} 
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NEW-YORK BIBLE SOCIETY, 


Tue annual sermon for this Society was preached in 
the Church of the Ascension, on Sabbath evening, by 
tev. H. V. D. Johna, D.D, of Baltimore. The church 
was filled to overflowing. Text, Rom. 10: 17. 

He said that this year our country had experienced 
a@ecord of crimes and disasters such as had not been 
equalled in any previous season. Embezzlement and 
defaleations had not only appeared in offices under the 
General Government, but among individual agencies, 
and it would be difficult to estimate the loss and suf- 
fering occasioned thereby. No man of common ob- 
servation but could see the want of public confidence 
in all classes of society, and there was no time when 
the distance between man and man wasso general. It 
appeared as if truth had fallen in the street and was 
unable to rise. There was a feeling of reciprocal mis- | 
trust which sapped the foundation of distinetions and | 
had its adverse effect upon the Bible. Practical infi- | 
delity had made mu®h progress among our young men | 
throughout the country, who are influenced by period- | 
icals of this class, which emanate from this great com- 
mercial city. Still, he thought there were ample | 
grounds of encouragement for Christian effort, and he 
did not doubt that these seeming evils would be over- | 
He believed that America would be- 
come the great missionary country of the earth. That 
sore, social evil, Slavery, was entailed upon us by God 
that Freedom might be established, and Christianity 
spread over Africa—European emigration, that the 
power of the Italian Antichrist might be weakened 
and finally destroyed—Asiatic emigration, that Pagan- 
ism might die out by the reflection of Christian light. 
He advocated the eternal separation of Church and 
State, tolerance and brotherly love, and the use of 
purely spiritual armor in the warfare against false 
creeds and systems. The labors of the united Churcher, 
in spreading the Word by means of colporters had 
proved eminently successful and cheering. The one 
thing needed for the triumph of the pure Word was 
abounding Faith. 





ee -— -— 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY. 

A VERY numerous congregation assembled at the 
church on Madison Square, Dr. Adams's, on Sabbath 
evening, to hear the discourse on behalf of the A. H. 
M.S., preached by Rev. Richard.Salter Storrs, D.D., of 
Braintree, Mass. The text was in Rev. 19: 12: “On 
his head were many crowns,” Afte> treating of the 
extent of Christ’s power, his just title to it. and the 
principles on which he administers it, the preacher 
reverted to the subject of Home Missions asa special 
necessity of this country, particularly as it is the thea- 
ter of the last conflict with the two kindred evils of 
slavery and popery. Blessed as this land was by the 
fertility of its edil, the extent of its population, the 
freedom of its institutions, the intelligence of its peo- 
ple, and the size of its territory, which was equalled 
by no other country save Russia, yet it was beset by 
those evils which, if not met and repressed, might 
terminate in disaster. It was incumbent on us to send 
missionaries of the Gospel to spread the doctrine of 
pesce and religion, and human elevation, wherever 
they might be wanted. 

As this discourse is to be repeated next Sabbath in 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, we defer a more 
full sketch of the argument to another time. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





Tue ‘new edifice in Broome street, erected in place 
of the one which was destroyed by fire in August last, 
was opened for public worship last Sabbath. The 
dedicatory sermon was preached by the pastor, Rev. 
A. A. Wood, from Is. 6: 13. The new edifice cost 
$23,000, presents a fine brown-stone front, with 2 | 
oy steeple, and is finished within in a plain style, | 

ut with good taste, The congregation originally | 
worshiping here was gathered under the ministry of | 
Rev. Dr. Patton, who was succeeded by Rey. Dr. Wil- | 
liam Adams, Dr. Adams officiated until the greater | 
portion of his church migrated uptown and the| 
Pearl-st. church gained the remnant. The former | 
pastor of the Pearl-st. church, the Rey, Mr. Wood, oc: | 
cupies the pulpit of the new church, 











pleton’s Building, 348 Broadway. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Tue annual sermon for this Society was preached on 
Sabbath evening by Rev. Dr. De Witt, in the Reform- 
ed Dutch Church, Lafayette Place. Text, 1 Tim. 4: 6. 
The leading object was to show up Romanism as the 
“Great Apostacy.” Looking through the prophecies 
of the Old, and warnings in the New Testaments, he 
showed the application of several passages to that 
“ Mother of Abomination,” and drew particular atten- 
tion to four names by which the Head of the Papacy 
wa8 described : “ The Son of Perdition,” ‘The Man of 
Sin,” “The Minister of Iniquity,” “The Wicked One.” 
He took ion to advert to the aspect of affairs in 
the East. Th re was Russia, with the Greek Church, 


and England combined with Jesuit France. He did | 


not pretend to interpret, but only to wateb, and wait 
the coming developments. They were evidently on 
the eve of great results; and one thing was certain, 
that Mohammedanism must soon fall; for, let who 
would prevail, Turkey would be treated as “the sick 
man” alike by the Allies or by the Czar. 

Before dismissing the congregation, Rev. Dr. De 
Witt took occasion to say that he could, from the au- 
thority of an old and respectable citizen, whe still 
lived, verify an expression made use of = | Lafayette 
when in this city in 1824, and which has been denied 
by the Papal interest. He remffrked to that gentle- 
man, that if ever the liberties of this country were 
endangered, it would be through the Jesuit craft of 
the Roman Priesthood. 


ms 


AMERICAN JEWS’ SOCIETY. 


Tue annual sermon for this | was preached by 
Rev. E. R. M’Gregor, Secretary. Text, 1 Cor. 6: 26- 
29. The paradoxical method of accomplishing the 
greatest results by the feeblest, means, here described, 
has its chief development in the part which God has 
assigned to the Jews in the world’s conversion. The 
preacher's object was first to show what was the exact 
moral work to be done in the world, and then, that 
the Jewish people were to be chosen agents to accom- 
plish it, pot in the course of his remarks he pointed 
out the natural fitness of the Jewish mind to assume 
such a position. The Jew has manners, customs, and 
languages of all nations under heaven, and we have 
not. We give him Christ as his Messiah, and he can 
give him to the nations where hesojourns. When the 
appointed day shall arrive, the Gentiles will pause in 
their work of converting the heathen, to witness the 
sublime regeneration of the Jewish people. They will 
see this outcast nation brought into God’s Ark through 
His Divine Grace, in their segmentary characters, 
seattered throughout all the different kingdoms of the 
earth, There will be a grand general redemption of 





| the nation—widely divided yet not isolate. _ As a mass, 
| and in a way past finding out, from that moment the 


Jews will take the lead in Christian reform. Gama- 
liels will spring up, to whose authority Gentiles will 
bow, as at the present day they bow to Knox, to Cal- 
vin, and Luther. The zeal and efficiency of the Jews 
will be amazing, and next to miraculous as contrasted 
with their former and present lethargy. 





2-ee 
UNION SEMINARY INAUGURATION. 


Ar the Mercer-street Presbyterian Church, Sabbath 
evening, Prof. Henry B. Smith, D.D., was inaugurated 
in the Professorship of Systematic Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary. The usual queries to the can- 
didate were propounded by Charles Butler, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, The Charge was de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. Stearns, who improved the occa- 
sion by discussing the sort of Theology which the age 
requires, What we want is a living Theology, suited 
for the pulpit as well as the lecture-room ; for the fire- 
side as well as the study; commending itself alike to 
child and man; commending itself to the conscience 
through the grace of God. 

Professor Smith then delivered his inaugural address, 
The Seminary was founded, he said, by a union of 
Evangelical Churches, on the basis of the Westmins- 
ter Catechism. He insisted on the necessity of the 
union of science and theology. He considered that 
there was at present a reiiction from the intensely sub- 
jective, the rationalistic tendency, which had for some 
time past been prevalent in the theological world. 
The Christian system contained the power of fulfilling 
its own prophecies, showing its divine origin by its 
divine doctrines. It touched our deepest and tender- 
est feelings; it created newer and higher wants, and 
then satisfied them. The world was sighing for re- 
demption, that the terrible inequalities of social life 
might be eradicated, that Christ might be our Brother 
and our Redeemer. The virtue of Christianity was 
gone if you took from it the idea of a union with God 
through Christ. This was the soul of the Christian 


religion. Christian theology is the science of religion. 
Three inquiries were suggested, the exposition of which 


occupied the remainder of the Professor's address, 
These were: First, what is religion; second, what is 
the Christian religion; third, whaf is the science of 
the Christian religion? He traced the distinctions be- 
tween philosophy and faith: both were from God, but 
they can meet in Christ alone. 

The anniversary exercises of the Seminary took place 
on Monday evening in the Mercer-street Church. The 
graduating class consisted of twenty-five young gen- 
tlemen. Orations were delivered by Dwight, of Con- 
stantinople ; Jessup, of Montrose ; Trowbridge, of Michi- 
gan; Porter, of Waterbury ; and Plumley, of New-York. 
Parting address to the class by Prof. Skinner. A part- 
ing Ode was sung, ending: 

* What lingering echoes st'll hover around, 
So solemn and tender, from hearts closely bound ¢ 
’Tis the parting prayer from each comrade that fel! 
God bless ye, Brothers !—Brothers, farewell !” 

Charles H. Barrett, Camden, Me.; A. Booth, E. 
Windsor, Conn.; R. J. W. Buckland, New-York ; Ed- 
win O. Burnham, Madison Centre; Wentworth S, 
Butler, S. Deerfield, N. H.; Edward P. Crane, New- 
York; Samuel W. Crittenden, New-York; Ira O. De 
Long, Macedon; Ambrose Dunn, Erie, Pa ; James H. 
Dwight, Constantinople, Turkey; James C. Egbert, 
New-York; Albert Fitch, Boardman, O.; A. L. Har- 
rington, Quiney, Ill; Henry Harris Jessup, Montrose, 
Pa.; John McKean, New-York; E Dyer Newberry, 
Cleveland, O.; Gardiner S. Plumley, New-York; 
Timothy H, Porter, Waterbury, Conn.; Belviile Rob 
erts, Warwick, Pa.; James Pierce Root, Brooklyn ; 
Bela N. Seymour, E. Granville, Masa. ; Edward Strat- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Don Carlos Taft, Swanzey, 
N. H.; Tillman C. Trowbridge, Birmingham, Mich. ; 
Allen Wright, Choctaw Nation—Total, 25. 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET,.—May 9th. 
(PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDPPENDEXT 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
At the principal market places for the week ending May 9%, ag 
taken from the books kept for that purpose: 
Beeves.. 


BEEVES, 

We find at Allerton’s to-day only 1148 head, a farther decrease 
of 228 head, but the number for the weck shows a trifling altera- 
tien, This has been an active week with speculators, (middle 
men,) and we know of some droves having changed owners four 
times since they left Buffalo, The principal stimulant to this 
speculation is the burning of a bridge between Erie and Cleveland 
and the detention of some two thousand head at Chicago waiting 
the clearing of the ice in the lake, The sales of good cattle will 
average of 14 cents, but this price is only obtained by the combi- 
nation of circumstances keeping back the supplies. The sales 
were pretty lively, the unpropitious state of the weather being 
apparently without effect. 

Prices are as follows, (estimated at so mugh a pound is the 


| quarter,) 


Beat quality offered..............05.. 144 @! 5c. 
Good saleable quality....... 


I 504s 0cvecaces 


We notice the sale of a drove from I'linois fed by Calf & Jacobi, 
not as good as the drove of last week, but for the number as cer- 
tainly by far the finest drove in market, 172 in all, and will average 
about 14 cents. Pearsall took 8c, $130; 26 sold to J@n Harris 
$122 50; and 20 Chris. Grorger $140. 


BECTION OF COUNTRY FROM WHENCE BROUGHT: 


BY WHAT ROUTE. 
(Harlem Railroad,) 
10 Beeves, 300 Veals, 20 Cows, and 500 Sheep and Lambs. 
(Erie Bailroad,) 
200 Beeves aud 4500 Swine, 
(Hudeon Bailroad,) 
855 Beeves only. 
(Hudson River Boats,) 
456 Beeves, 1300 Swine, 169 Sheep and Lambs. 
The following is the number received : 


BON. osccesissccsces Gus Heb se0uneds seve dabd 2070 
Received last week 
MILK COWS. 
Good cows are saleable—while poor are still dull. A goodcow 
and calf will bring $55@$60. Common to fair sell at $25@ $45. 
RECEIPTS: 
At Allerton’s 20; At Brewning’s 
Pg ne 104! At Chamberlain’s,....... ++e 63 


VEAL CALVES. 

The receipts have materially fallen off and prices have improved, 
but poor ones do not sell very readily. Sales at4 to 7 cents live 
weight, 

: RECEIPTS, (mainly by the Harlem Railroad:) 
At Allerton’s 
At O’Brien’s 


stock forward, 
The best exposition we can give of prices is the following sales. 
Sales by Samuel McGraw & Son, at Browning’s: 


Alg0,20 do t.cccssscceieeecssrereeseneeeeeees 


Sales by James McCarty : 
40 Sheep at........ eens ee ates “ ie 2 
537 


777 Sheep at 
Average price per head 
RECEIPTS : 
At Allerton’s 
At Browning’s 
At Chamberlain’s 


Total 5,335 
Received last WeeK...++....0+++. 2,607 


SWINE. 


The supplies are more liberal, but the demand is quite active, 
and some sheep sell as high as $10 each and 15 crntsalb. These 
extravagant prices will certainly stimulate farmers to send their 


Since the passage of the Liquor Bill distillers take in less stock, 


[May 10, 1855. 


fuse pork is in fair demand, and is scarce. Our stock j 
fly diminishing. Prices are now 12%¢.@25c. ie 
than at the date of our last. The businers has not 

the past week. Beef has been in good demand at 
The arrivals are not very large, and good quality mess ig held w; 
more confidence, The arrivals on prospect are NOt 6o large ; — 
year ; the wants of the interior being very large. Beef ot _ 
not varied and are in fairdemand. Prime mess beef } asim meme 
with a good demand for shipment. The stock is reduced —e 
terially. Out meats have arrived slowly, and with a B00d on mee 
have advanced. The stock islight. Bacon has etvenced 
the news from Europe. The stock is very light ang th, d ander 
brisk at 8c @9%Kc. for short and long middles, “ent 920m 
are in good demand at 7i¢c@7%c. Lard is beid With config ~4 
but the current prices here are fully up to those in Livy eae 
hence the demand is confined to the home and Wes India “1 
Strictly prime is not plenty, and is firm. Common js deli e = 
Butter has arrived quite freely, and prices have declined ae ~ 
tend downward. Cheese is plenty, and old is dy! at % oa 
New is more plenty and is very uasaleable. “Qi, 


8 Grady. 


very full pri 


Poratoxs.—Domestic Potatoes are lower, the , Lota 
$2 75@$3 25 for common, red and whi.e: 23 O84 37. _ 
Carter and Mercer, and $7@$7 50 for New. ermude 
Potatoes are Scarce. 


¢ 
4 tor 


Sweet 


Rice.—The market has been very quiet, at furmer rates. Tp 
sales of the week reached 900 casks, at 5 %@6c. for common ‘a 
prime. The stock now on hand is rapidly diminishing, and he 
arrivals in prospect are quite limited. , . 

Skeps.—A moderate demand for ciover, The market is heay 
at 10@10}se. Timothy is firm and in fair demand at $49 mor 
for reaped. Linseed has advanced at Boston to #2 cash, and is 
scarea, Rough Flax is in demand, and is scarce at $1 90 ® 26 Ihe, 


Socar.—The demand has not been so active, and is consine 
chiefly to the trade and for refining. The advancad pretentiong . 
holders buyers have been unwilling to meet. The galeg of a@ 
kinds sum up 2,000 hhd., mostly Guba Muscovada, at 5@6%x¢ 
The arrivals have been liberal, and several cargoes are n wo 
the market. 


consequently there is more pressing forward to market, Good 
corn-fed hogs sell at 5c @5ig 4c. Tive; “trash” at 47¢¢.@5c., and 
prime dressed at 7c.@7Xc. 


* 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—May 9. 





Asngs —With increased arrivals since our last, the demand 
has improved, and prices at the close were firmer, erpecially for 
pearls, the stock is moderate. ° 

Breeswax.—The market has not materially varied, sales of 1,000 
Ibs. Southern. Yellow at 26@27c. 

Corrzes.—The market, since our last weekly, has been quiet for 
Rio. Prices have ruled steady, The auction sale yesterday was 
well attended and quite lively. 4,600 bags, the entire offering, 
was run off at 94¢cQ@1l%/c., average 10c. In Java the business 
has been fair. The recent arrival of 5,000 bags has been sold 
during the week, leaving the market here almost bare. There 
have been sales also to arrive from Boston. §t. Domingo has been 
in fair request for export, and a moderate business dune in the 


other descriptions, For prices see cur revised quotations, The 


great firmness on the part of holders. 
Current. 


mated. The entire catalogue--consisiing of the usila!l yar 
green and black—was sold at full prices 





market closes quiet. 

Cotron.—The market opened firm, with an advance of 
a fair inquiry chiefly for home consumers. On the reception of | 
the news per steamer Atlantic, prices became a shade easier; 
holders, however, were not anxious to press sales, and buyers be- 
ing indifferent, the transactions were small, The news per Asia 
has imparted increased strength to our market, and an advance 
of fully one-eighth has been established. The market closing very 
firm, with a good demand. The sales for the week are about 
9,000 bales; the export for the same time to Liverpool—1,593 
Havre—1 ,643, Hamburg—950, Bremen—!48, Emden—33, Trieste 
—567, Naples—30S; total, 5,242 bales. The following are the 
prices current this day: 


NEW-YORK CLASSIFICATION. 
Uplands. Florida, Mobile. 
1 


} 
| 
a, and | 
} 


N. O. & Tex. 
Ordinary 8 
Middling 
Middling Fair 

11% 

Frour a¥p Mgat.—The demand for Western and State flour 
has been more active since our last, and with less arriving than 
was generally expected. The market has more than recovered 
from the depression then noticed, with a strong upward tendency 
at the close. The market has been stimulated by the lively in- 
quiry for consumption. A very reduced stock. Sundry small 
breaks in the Erie Canal and the meagre shipments from Buffalo, 
Oswego, and Rochester. The arrivals at Buffalo and Oswego have 
been {moderate, and the indications are that they will be very 
much less than last year, hence we have had a continued good 
speculative inquiry for June and July, and at better prices than 
those noted in our last. The advices from Europe have been 
quite favorable, and have induced consumers to purchase more 
freely, anticipating a further advance by the next steamer, when 














prices may advance to correspond with those current here, which 
is not now the case. The low grades have been the most sought 
after, and these have advanced 37 ¥c.@56‘¢¢. per bbl. The better 
grades bave improved and are held with more firmness. We no- 
tice sales of common state, for July delivery, $9; but there 
more sellers than buyers at this price at theclose. 

Canadian flour has fluctuated slightty. The demand has 
been animated for the home trade, the Eust, and the British colo- 
nies; prices tending strongly upward at the close, owing to the 
delay in putting forward supplies, and the opinion is becoming 
general, that the supplies from Canada are not likely to reach the 
quantity anticipated early in the season, the wants of the interior 
being so large. Prices are now 12c.@37}¥c. higher than at the 
date of our last. 

Southern flour has recovered from the depression noted in our 
last. The arrivals have been larger but are still |)mited, and with 
a reduced stock holders have declined to sell freely, even at an ad- 
vance of 25c.@37ic. per bbl., which bas been established. The 
very limited stock and light arrivals in proBpect induce great firm- 
ness, and the prospect is anything but flattering for cheap bread 
until next harvest, Our stock is so much exhausted that we have 
nothing to supply the wants of shippers. Rye flour has become 
scarce; has advanced and is much wanted, the scarcity, high price 
of rye ensures high figures thioughout the season. Corn meal! has 
arrived sparivgly, and is held higher, with a good local and fair 
shipping demand. 


are 


At the current high prices, for corn meal is 
cheaper than the grain, but this will mot continue leng, as all 
kinds of breadstuffs, South of here, are nearly exhausted. 


quintals * Grand Bank”’ at $3 67% 
George’s Bank” at $1 15@$4 20. Mackerel is rather lower, 
2, and $4@$> for No. 3. 
Pickled Fish are quiet. 
21. Box Herring are in large supply. Sales 
32D3IT 100. for Sealed, and 2-@30c, fur No. }. 
Gratn.--There has been but little of interest transpired in our 
wheat market the past week. 
the few sales made have hardly been a test to the 


A cargo of large Halifex is held at $9. 


{ 10, 00 boxes at 


market, 
disposition torell for future delivery is not so strong as « 
ist of May. The arrivals at Buffalo and other lake ports, bave 





beep smi! thus far, but we may anticipate a material increase 
uing week as the upper lakes are now open. 


the ens 
tier 

i Bales 
made ut $1.55, and SL.70 is now cfifered amd refused 


this the bighest price ever paid for t 


We think 
Bar- 
In Barley Malt no | 
saics transpired, and quotations would be no guide to 


| 

! : 

Nortbern is held at the close at $1.75 per bush 
i 

| 

| 


iis staple in this city. 


| ley is very quiet, ard is nominal at our figures, 
the market. 
Cats have come forwa d freely from the Svuth, and these are low- 
Western bave decliaed ve y siightly aud are not plenty as 
a good demand forthe East 
and home trade, and since the arrival of the Atinnt 
in the 1 Of a further | 
material advance during this monti, which is quite probable, as 
the supplies from this country cannot be large 
none to spare, 


er, 
yet. Cern has aguin improved with 
> we notice a 
revival of the shipment demand expectation 


— indeed we have 


Gvano—The market is firm for Peruvian: 1,000 tons have 
been sold a previous rates, Mexican is quiet at $25@$35 per ton. 


Hors.—The market is very quiet, about 80 bales have been sold 
at 15@2l1c, for new, and 144 tor old 

Hiprs.—Have declined, but the arrivals are n tlarge. The 
sales include 3,500 Angostina, 2034 \bs. at 2¢ c.; 1,700 Porto Cabel- 
lo and Leguara, at 17@173¥c.; and a lot of Buenos Ayres to ar- 
rive, at 23}4:., delivered here. The stock is 68,500, including 
12,700 Buenos Ayres, 600 Rio Granie, 32,000 Angostina, 909 Porto 
Cabello, 4,000 African, 3.500 Mexican, 5,000 Tampico, 1,500 
Savanilla, 1,300 Southern Texas, and 7,000 California. 

Inon.—Prices of Scotch Pig continue to favor the buyer. 
demand is limited at 27@23c., 6 mos., per small jots 
Sheet is in good demand, at 4c., 6 mos. 


The 
English 


Lumsea.—The market is steady, sales of two cargoes at $15. 


LeaTHER.—The demand bas been fair, and full prices are rea- 
lized. The supply is still moderate, especially of middle and 
damaged. French calf-skins are in rather better supply. 

Lrap.—Is quiet; 50 tons Refined German sold, to arrive at 
36 1249 cash. 

Motassks.—The market has been quite firm at the advance 
noticed in our last i-sue. The demand has not been active, gene- 
rally, For distilling there was quite a movement on Monday, 
1605 hhds. Cuba clarified being held ut 24@25, which is a decided 
improvement in price, New-Orlesns,or prime queliiy, §s not 
plenty. Low grades are in good stock and moderate inquiry to 
the trade, Some tales of Trinidad de Cuba have transpired at 
26. The market closes firm, though not active. We refer to our 
quotations for the current rates of all descriptions. 


Nava Storss.—Spirits Turpentine is better, with sales at the 
close at 45c, cash. Crude is quiet, owing to the high prices asked. 
Stock about 6,500 bbis. Common Rosin is much higher, and the 
demand fair; sales of 1,500 bbls. Wilmington at $1 80@$1 82 in 
yard, and $1 90@$1 95 delivered. Tar is scarce and commands 
$3@$3 50 for Williamston and North county. 


O1Ls.—English Linseed has touched 90c , with free sales; also 
40 tons to arrive, at 5S¢., and lots from store, at 909@92c, Crude 
Whale is firm, with a brisk inquiry ; sales of 6,000 bbis. bere 
and at the eastward, at 65@67c. cash, without snd with seleo- 
tion, Refined is firm, with a fair demand at 75@/76c. for Spring, 
aud 76Q@7Sec. for Winter. Crude Sperm is held at $1 82; sales of 
1,000 bbis. at $1 78@$1 80. Manufactured has advanced 5 cents 
per gallon, Lard Oil is steady; sales this morning of 5) bbis. 
Western, at 83@87}c. cash and 4 mos. Palm is plenty and dull, 
9ic., duty paid, 

Provistons.— With later and more favorable advices from Eu- 
rope, since our last. Prices of pork have agiin advanced and still 
tend upward. The arriva's have been limited, and those in pros- 
pect are much below the general expectation. The epeculative 
inguiry continues good, but there are few sellers unless at a ma- 
terial advance, which has been paid for June. We note a sale of 
new mess for that month at $16.75. Prime mess has been sought 
after since the arrival of the Atiantic, and prices have improved 














| Mackerel, No. 1, 
Fisu —The market is rather better for Dry ¢ 1g. Snies of 4,000 | 

@$4, closing firm. 2,000 *<t. | 
Hales of 1,100 | bls. at $20@ Z20 60 for No. 1, 810@$10 25 for No. | § 


100 bbls. No 1 Salmon has been sold at | 


The arrivals have been light, and | 


b MOUs cr ccncncncae 
| Superfine, No.2. 9 


Ou quot ‘ j 
ir quota- | M 
8 sre somewhat nominal, Rye has rapidly sdvanced, and best | ! 


have been | 


rene 
| Ohi 


| Petersburg City.11 0 « 3— I 


Manilla, #® 
Sisal 
Italian, # ton. .300 
Jute 


Do. do. gr. 8. C..— 115 - 
Orinoco 20 


D 

Savanilla, &c.. 
Maracaibo,s.4£4. 
Maranh, ox &c.. 





and are unsettled at the close, with little really good here Re- 


At the close there is less animation manif 


eeted, but 

For rates eee our Price 
Tea.--The demand bas been fair at private sale—prices ruling 

firm. By auction the last sale was well attended and quite ar 


Cue 
Tin.—Banca is ecarce, 500 slabs were taken, to arrive, 2°», cae! ’ 

Tosaeco.—Domestic Leaf has been in fair request at rather 
better prices, The assortment does not furnish a good gelecij 
Kentucky is in fair demand for manufacturing. The gales ¢ . 
the week are 200 hhds, at S¥g@124. In Spanish t} 
been fair at former rates. Manufactured is un 
mand moderate and stock not large. The mark 
We refer to our quotations for the current rater | 
description. 


Dufiness * 


Woo..—The finer grades < 
receipts of all kinds conti 
vives slowly. 
Pulled is upon 
lbs. Extra at 36@37c., and super at 33c. | 


f Domestic Fleece ar 
iue The mar 
OO ibs. at SAG A3c., f 
scarce, and readily taken 


small 
Bales of 20 


arrival 





PRICE 


CORRECTED THURSDAY, MAY ‘ 
ASHES—Dery: 20 ® ct. ad. valu. INDIGO—Dvrty 
Pot, lst sort, 100m 5 81 @— 5 87} D1 
Pearl. Ist sort... 618 @— 6 25 ee 
BARK, (Querc’n)—Dorty: 20 # ct 
¥ D— %— G— 27 ‘IRON 

: 20 @ ct. ad. val’ Pig, Eng. and 
bn — @— — 6% sotch, # ton 
@— — 5%|Bar, Frit. TVF 
Navy @— — 5X Bar, Nor. NFK 
Crackers 64@— —7 |Bar, F 
BRISTLES—Dory: 5 ¥ ct. ad val.|Bar, Rus ' 
Amn. gray & wh.— 45 @— 60 Bar, Russ. Ns ‘ 
CANDLES Dury : 20 ® ct. ar, Sw.or. sizes 

@— 15 . Am. rolled 55 

23 @— w ar, Eng. refi'd 12 
is— 38 @—# (Bar, Eng. Com. .55 
. My— 33 @— 4 = Sheet, Russia, Ist 
Adam’tine, City.— 21 @— 2 | qual.......#2—M4 @— i 
COAL—Dorty: 30 ® ct. ad val. jSheet.En.&Am.— 4 > om 
Liv.Orr’L.#@ch'n.10— @-— — |LEAD—Dcry : 20® cent ad val 
oZ™ a on Zl _— 

625 @ 6 8712 _ 


@-— 
6 12) 6 
20002.5— @5 W Ly 4 
: 10 @ ct. ad pe... 
@- | (Sole) 
84@——. [Oak (SI.) Lt. # D— 2 
634 |Oak, Middle..... 


Fine Navy 


PLECTER 


©0 


“sy 


Java, white ¥ B. 
Moct 


aELEE 


& 
103 4@— ; 
11. @— 1214) Hemlock, mid 
Bt. Dom’o, cash..— 95 @— 9% 4|Hemlock, heavy 
¥c. ad v.: Sheathing, FREE. (Hemlock, dam.. 
COTTON—Dorty Fres. Hemlock, pr. d 
NSEW-YORK CLASSIFICATION. —§ LIME—Dorty: 10 
Upland—Ordinary, 8%: mid. 9%; Rockland, c 
mid. fair, 10%; fair. 1). | LUMBER 
Florida—Ordinary, 8%; mid.9%: Firewood, 
mid. fair 10%; fair, 11, _ tc., s} 
Mobile— Ordinary, 84; mid. 
mid. fair.8; fair, 11%. 
New - Orleans Ordinary, * 
mid. 10; mid. fair, 11); ; 


12. 
DOMESTIC GOODS: 
Sht'gs.bn.%¥ Ryd— 5 
Shirt’gs, bid 1 
Do. . do 


OF on 
ae 


ym 
Dery 
if 


| 


Timber, Geo., YP. 
(by car.) ® cft 

Plank, GYP®Mfs 

Plank, GYP. un 

"1k. & Bds, NR.cl.37 


Shetgsbr. 44.. 
Shetgsbr. 5-4... 
De bi. 44.... 
Do bi. 5-4.... 
Calicoes, blue... 
Calicoes, fancy. 
Br. Dr. Suff. Co.. 
Kent. Jeans. . 
Satinets 
Checks, 44 
Cot. Os. So. No.1.— 
Cot. Os. 8o. No.3,— 
Cot. Batts — 7 
Cot. Yn. 5@12 #a— 
Cot. Yn. 14@29... 
Cot. Yn. 20 & up..— 21 
DRUGS AND DYES: 
Alcohol, # gal...— 74 


B ards, NR.box.16 
Bas. Alb.P.#pce.— 
Bds. city woPk'd.— 
Bds. city work'd 

nar.cl'r. ceal’g 20 
pieok.Alb Pine.— 23 
"lar 


piPEVIliidyy 


Antimon ft : 
ee 0.Ced.2ft.2dqu.1 
rinseng, o. Comp'y 
FEATIY we 
L.Geese, pri, #D— 45 10. Cypress 
Tennessee, &c...— 44 
20% 


@ ] 
cent ad val. 


isirir1et 


12.851 ERB 


| 
! 


Pick’d Cod, ® bl.— 


© 
| 
| 


PHHONOOHERHD ©8689 © 


Mack. No.2,M.n.10 
Mack. No.2, Hal.10 v0 
Mackerel, No. 3. - 
Mackerel, No. 4. 5 


Shad, Conn. No. 

1, # bf. bbl, —_— 
Shad,Conn.No.2.— — 
Shad, Sout. ¥#bbl,— — 

Ik 4 


Herring, No. 1..— 2 
FLAX—Dury: 15 # ce 
American, #%..—— G 
FLOUR AND MEAL—I 
per cent. ad val. 
yur - 


». br. 


State, f 


West, tr 
ich. & 


PROVISIONS 
all other, W) ® ve 
‘Beef.Ms.cp. ® bl 
Do. do. City.....14 
Do. Mess, extra. | 
*rime, ctry 
ime, City 
la. #tce.21 


Dory 
Genesee, -_ 
Canada.... 
Bran: 
Georgetown 


ll 


Rye Flour.......7 00 
Corn Meal, J’y.. 5 18 
Do. Brandyw...— - 
Do 


do, punch.2 30 @— — . cr 
FRUIT—Derr : not d'd, 20; Dry F Hams, Pick 
40 # ct. ad val. 7 


houlders, 


| Rais, Sun, # csk.— — 


Rais, Bch, ® bx. 2 
utter, Oran 
St. fair to x 
Do. Ohio, ,., 


@ Dr. 
eo- — 
@— 9 


Do. Ivica, ss....13! 
Do, Bic, ss - ¥ 
Do. shelled .....— 22 
FURS AND SKINS 
Beaver, pcht.#B— 
Do. North, # sk. 1 
Do. Southern 
Do. Western _ 
Otter, North, pr. 4 
Do. Southern.... 15 0 See 
Red Fox, North.1— 4G BTM do. Asht 
Raccoon, South.— 1242 
Do. Western.... 
Do. Detroit......— 
Mink, Northern. 
Do. Southern...— 36 
Martin, North.. 1 3 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8.— 
Hair do 
Goat, Curacoa..— § 
Do. Mexican....— 32 
Deer, sh, # B....— 25 
Do. in Hr. blared .—28 ck p 
Do. do., Winter— 18 @—W (goap—Divy: 3% 
GRAIN—Dorty: 20 ® cent. ad_ Vv. New York, ®B.. 
Wheat.w.G# bu. 260 @27 Castile 
2 50 sae VEnNG 
o> SPICES 
26 ther 


heese, : ¢ - 13 
ICE—Drry : 20 ® cent ad val. 
Ord. tofr. #100 5 66 @5%5 
Good to prime.. 6 
SALT—Dorty: 2 
furk’s Isl. #bu., 
t. Martin’s..... 

0!.Gr.¥% sack 


® iA 
a 


— 32 
JuTY : WHC 


! 
A 


gE ; 

on's 160 @1% 
DS—Dvety: C 

Shy, Free Linseed, 10; 
. ) ® cent ad val. 

‘ lv 


x 


thy. # tce..2 
a if 
Nas Dury : 2 


Vht.?p.— — 


RI Seas 


BRR 


G 
" $- —- 


SHOT— Durty ; 20# centad val. 
EBuck(c)en— 6la@— 7 


Dro 
Bu 


Dorr: 
40 # cent ad 
Cassia inmts,# B— 
Ginger, Rac 


Pepper, 90; 


mm | BOnonoes 


Do. do. white.... 
Do. Seuth. wh... 
. do, yellow.. 
o. mixed..- 


'Pinw p* 
» Cloves........)-— 6 @— 16 
“ SUGARS Dury: 30 ® cent. 

St Croix.....#B- @- 
New-Orleans.... 

Cuba Muscova.. 


Beene 


Do. Jersey....-.-— 73 


Peas. bl. e.#2bu. 2 5 
GUNPOWDER—Doerty: 


tuarts’ Qd a. o.. 
TALLOW—Dorr: 10 per ct. 947, 
. Am. prime...#D—— @- 1 

pie TEAS— 

@ — 9% Gunpowder 

@ = (sson =i 

¢. > — |¥.Hyson,mixed.— 26 

@145 — ‘Hyson Skin 
. ae 200 — iTwanka 
IDES—Doty : 5 # cent. ad val. Wing & Ooion 

— B28 





80 — 


{Powchong. 
p jAnkot 
12 [Conavu.... 


— 1 | WOOL—Dvry : 30 ® ct. 
_ |A. Sax. Fi'ce @ B— 41 
\A. F. B. Merino..— 36 
\A. q & & Me’ne.— 80 
A. N. & 6 Me’no— 2! 


121 
17 


\Peruv. Wash.,... 
Valp. Unwash... 
Am. Com. W.. 
A. E.R. W.... 


812@-— 
132¢@— 1412 
1 @—i 
» Si. i @- i 
: 142@— 1643 
s @ ? 


mi ttyaaaad 


: 0 -. 
. A. Cord’a, W.— 3 
. India, Wash.— 2° 
frican, Unw 
African Wash 
Smyrna, Upw...~ 
imyrna.,Waab..- 


; B Am. Unw 
Cuba, # ga 
HOPS—Dory 
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In calm 
The | 
But there are hours 
Come d« 


And we! 


yn the an 
0% up var 


Our eufferiug love 


Ah, brief 
Rises again whew t 
And our 
That ten 


the calm! * 


uureetiul Bo 


ler vision 


Zepoused Lord of the 
To whom all! faithfu 
Breathe down thy p+ 
And make a listing 
30 the bright gates no 
No more the cloud 
And we shall walk ad 
In the calm light o4 
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Some months ago 
on Landseer's ‘ Twi 
enterprise then newilg 
to supply to all artis 
comstant communica 
cxpense to themse've 
remember that the e 
manent 
opened in the Salles 
tion of a Mr. Delams 
amateur, and as a pr 
paper. 
expense, trusting to 
the deor, to vary fro 
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